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NEW ENGLAND FISHERIES SUBSIDIES 


TUESDAY, MAY 27, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON MercHuantr MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Frank W. Boykin presiding. 

Mr. Boykin. Gentlemen, we will come to order, please. 

The committee will hear witnesses on H. R. 10529, to provide a 5- 
vear program of assistance to enable depressed segments of the fishing 
industry in the United States to regain a favorable economic status, 
and for other purposes. 

(HH. R. 10529 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 10529, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To provide a five-year program of assistance to enable depressed segments of the 
fishing industry in the United States to regain a favorable economic status, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 

“Federal Fisheries Assistance Act of 1958”. 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to supplement the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956 (7 Stat. 1119, 16 U. S. C. 742a) by authorizing direct assistance to any 
segment of the domestic fishing industry found to be threatened with or suffer- 
ing from injury occasioned by a trade-agreement concession from which “escape 
clause” relief, as authorized by section 7 (c) of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1951, as amended (65 Stat. 74; 19 U. S. C. 13864 (c)), has been 
or hereafter may be withheld because of considerations affecting the Nation’s 
security or because of other overriding considerations in the national interest. 
Direct assistance in the form of loans, grants-in-aid, and incentive payments, 
as herein authorized is designed to aid the industry so affected to improve its 
methods of catching, handling, and preserving and processing fish and to 
improve the quality of its products and thus attain and maintain a better 
competitive position with relation to foreign produced fishery products of like 
character through the repair, alteration, improvement, modernization, replace- 
ment, and construction of fishing vessels and gear, fish preservation equipment, 
processing plants, and other equipment and facilities used in catching, handling, 
processing, packaging, and marketing of domestically produced fish and fishery 
products derived from the species upon which the adversely affected industry is 
dependent. Additional purposes of this Act are to provide assistance in the 
reconditioning, equipping, and outfitting of existing fishing vessels and the 
construction, equipping, and outfitting of new fishing vessels; to promote higher 
standards of safety; and through the provision of an inspection and grading 
service to improve and standardize the quality of domestically produced fishery 
products. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 38. As used in this Act, the term- 

(1) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior or his authorized rep- 
resentative ; 

1 
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(2) “Fish” includes finfish, mollusks, crustacea, other aquatic animals, and 
aquatic plants; 

(3) “Fishing vessel owner” means and is limited to any individual, partner- 
ship, corporation, or association holding title to or an interest in a fishing 
vessel, the total catch of which, during the twelve months’ period immediately 
preceding the date of application for assistance under this Act, has consisted 
of not less than 50 per centum (in the aggregate by ex-vessel weight), of one 
or more of the species of fish directly involved in the “escape clause” proceed- 
ings terminating in the withholding of relief as specified in section 2; and 

(4) “Processing plant owner” means and is limited to any individual, partner- 
ship, corporation, or association holding title to or an interest in a fish processing 
plant which, during the twelve months’ period immediately preceding the date 
of application for assistance under this Act, was used in the handling, processing, 
packaging, and marketing of fishery products, not less than 50 per centum of 
which (in the aggregate by ex-vessel weight) was derived from domestically 
produced fish of one or more of the species directly involved in the “escape 
clause” proceedings terminating in the withholding of relief as specified in 
section 2. 

GRANTS-IN-AID 


Sec. 4. To effectuate the purposes of this Act the Secretary, under such 
terms and conditions as he may prescribe, is authorized to pay to any fishing 
vessel owner or processing plant owner, as the case may be, or make commit- 
ments for the payment on behalf of any such owner: 

(a) Not to exceed 50 per centum of the initial cost of the purchase and 
installation of such safety and lifesaving equipment and devices (beyond those 
required by existing law) as may be determined by the Secretary to be useful 
in the prevention of accidents and loss of life on any fishing vessel; 

(b) Not to exceed 90 per centum of the cost of inspecting any fishing vessel 
to ascertain the repairs, replacements, alterations, or modifications necessary 
to place such vessel in a clases meeting standards equivalent to those of the 
American Bureau of Shipping and not to exceed 90 per centum of the cost of 
annual inspections required to maintain the vessel in such a class. 

(c) Not to exceed 50 per centum of the initial cost of making such repairs, 
replacements, alterations, or modifications as may be found necessary to place 
any fishing vessel in class meeting standards equivalent to those of the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping: Provided, That in any case where the cost of such 
reconditioning would be greater than 50 per centum of the fair market value 
of the fishing vessel, as determined by the Secretary, the owner of such vessel 
shall not be entitled to the assistance authorized under this paragraph. 

(d) Not to exceed $1,000 per fishing vessel to be applied toward the payment 
of the cost of reconditioning, modifying, and improving the holds of such 
vessels, in accordance with requirements prescribed by the Secretary, for the 
purpose of preserving the quality of fish at the highest level attainable from 
the time of capture until delivery ex vessel ; 

(e) Not to exceed 30 per centum of the cost of the purchase and installation 
of equipment and facilities for freezing fish at sea, of a design approved by 
the Secretary, in newly constructed fishing vessels or in existing fishing vessels 
determined by the Secretary to be suitable for such installations; and 

(f) Not to exceed 50 per centum of the initial cost of the purchase and in- 
stallation of machinery, equipment, and facilities which the Secretary approves 
as being necessary to promote plant operating efficiency, to improve the methods 
of handling, processing, and packaging of fish, and to achieve and maintain 
uniformly high standards of quality of fishery products produced by fish pro- 
cessing plants. 


FISHING VESSEL CONSTRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY 


Sec. 5. (a) Subject to the specific limitations in this section and under such 
terms and conditions as he may prescribe, the Secretary may pay to or cause 
to be paid on behalf of any fishing vessel owner a construction-differential 
subsidy to aid in the construction of a new fishing vessel as a replacement for a 
lost, inefficient, worn-out, or obsolete fishing vessel. 

(b) No such subsidy shall be paid by the Secretary until he determines (1) 
that the applicant will aid in the development and improvement of the fishery 
trade and will declare his readiness to use his new vessel in the fisheries intended 
to be aided by this Act and (2) that the applicant possesses the ability, exper- 
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ience, and other qualifications necessary to enable him to operate and maintain 
the proposed new vessel. 

(c) The construction-differential subsidy payable by the Secretary may equal, 
but not exceed, the excess of the bid of the shipbuilder constructing the pro- 
posed vessel, over the fair and reasonable estimate of cost, as determined by the 
Secretary, of the construction of the proposed vessel if it were constructed 
under similar plans and specifications in a foreign shipbuilding center which is 
deemed by the Secretary to furnish a fair and representative example for the 
determination of the estimated foreign cost of construction of vessels of the 
type proposed to be constructed. The construction-differential approved by 
the Secretary shall not exceed 3344 per centum of the construction cost of the 
vessel, except that in cases where the Secretary possesses convincing evidence 
that the actual differential is greater than that percentage, the Secretary may 
approve an allowance not to exceed 50 per centum of such cost. 


LOANS FOR IMPROVING AND MODERNIZING FISH PROCESSING PLANTS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary is authorized under terms and conditions prescribed 
by him to make loans for financing and refinancing the purchase and repair of 
plant machinery, equipment, and facilities, and for the general reconditioning 
and modernization of fish processing plants. 

(b) Any loans made under the provision of this section shall be subject to 
the following restrictions: 

(1) Bear an interest rate of not less than 3 per centum per annum, and 
mature in not more than ten years; and 

(2) No financial assistance shall be extended pursuant to this section unless 
reasonable financial assistance applied for is not otherwise available on rea- 
sonable terms. 

(c) There is hereby created a fish processing plant loan fund which shall be 
used by the Secretary as a revolving fund to make loans for financing and 
refinancing under this section. Any funds received by the Secretary on or 
before June 30, 1968, in payment of principal or interest on any loans so made 
shall be deposited in the fund and be available for making additional loans 
under this section. Any funds so received after June 30, 1968, and any balance 
remaining in the fund at the close of June 30, 1968 (at which time the fund 
shall cease to exist), shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. There is authorized to be appropriated to the fund the sum of $6,000,000 
to provide initial capital. 

(d) The Secretary, subject to the specific limitations in this section, may 
consent to the modification of any loan contract to which he is a party, whenever 
he shall determine it to be equitable to change the rate of interest, time of 
payment of any installment of principal, or the security offered to insure repay- 
ment of the loan. 

INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 


Sec. 7. To enable domestie producers of fish to meet foreign competition, the 
Secretary, under such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, is authorized 
to pay or cause to be paid to any fishing vessel owner for division in accordance 
with the custom of the fishery among such owner, the vessel captain, and the 
crew and fishermen employed on such vessel : 

(a) Not to exceed 1 cent per pound to be added to the ex-vessel price payable 
for fish (whether or not gutted or otherwise processed) of the species covered by 
this Act to fishing vessel owners who shall observe or cause to be observed prac- 
tices prescribed by the Secretary for improving methods for handling fish and 
maintaining the quality thereof from time of capture to delivery at the dock, and 
the Secretary is authorized to prescribe conditions to govern icing or other means 
of preservation, requirements for sanitation, and methods for handling and ster- 
ing such fish aboard fishing vessels as a condition to receiving the incentive pay- 
ment authorized by this paragraph. The Secretary also may require that any 
fishing vessel owner desiring to avail himself of the incentive payment authorized 
by this paragraph maintain and make available to the Secretary an adequate 
logbook containing information as specified by the Secretary, including but not 
limited to, information relating to weather conditions, location of catch, time 
and duration of each unit of fishing effort, speed of vessel during each such unit, 
composition and estimated weight by species per each unit of fishing effort, and 
the furnishing of a hold plan of the fishing vessel showing the location by species 
of the total catch per fishing trip. 
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(b) Such amounts as the Secretary deems fair and reasonable to compensate 
fishing vessel owners for conducting exploratory fishing operations employing 
methods and procedures as directed by the Secretary, in areas designated by 
him, and utilizing such fishing gear and equipment (which may be furnished 
without charge by the Secretary) as the Secretary may prescribe. 

Sec. 8. In order to provide assistance in the achievement of uniformly high 
standards of quality and to enhance the marketability of such products, the Sec- 
retary is further authorized to pay or cause to be paid to any processing plant 
owner not to exceed one-third cent per pound of fish (ex-vessel weight) to pro- 
mote and encourage greater operating efficiency in the handling and processing 
of fishery products derived from domestically produced fish of the species covered 
by this Act from the point of landing of the raw product on the dock and 
throughout all phases of processing and packaging until ready for marketing— 
all in accordance with operating procedures and methods to be prescribed by the 
Secretary. 


INSURANCE CLAIM REPORTING, INSPECTION AND GRADING SERVICES, AND DEMONSTRA- 
TION EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 9. The Secretary is authorized to provide or contract for services in the 
establishment and maintenance of a system for currently recording all insurance 
claims and recoveries thereon originating in such areas as he may select and 
covering loss of, damage to, or occasioned by fishing vessels, the machinery, 
equipment, and facilities on such vessels, together with insurance claims and re- 
coveries thereon for personal injury and death resulting from or incident to em- 
ployment on fishing vessels in such areas. The records so maintained shall be 
available for inspection at all reasonable times by any company authorized to en- 
gage in an insurance business under State law which has an interest in the 
incidence of property damage, and personal injury losses occurring in the fishery 
industry. 

Sec. 10. As an aid to assuring the maintenance of a uniformly high standard 
of quality for fishery products the Secretary may provide without charge services 
in inspecting and grading fishery products processed in fish processing plants as 
defined in this Act. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary is further authorized to contract for or to design, de- 
velop, construct, and operate, or to make available to any individual, corpora- 
tion, partnership, or association, with or without reimbursement, such units of 
mobile, automatic equipment suitable for unloading and handling fish from fish- 
ing vessels, as he may deem appropriate to demonstrate the feasibility and 
economy of improved methods for unloading and handling fish from fishing 
vessels. 

ASSISTANCE OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 12. The Secretary may request and obtain the advice or assistance of any 
department or agency of the Government in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, and any such department or agency which furnishes advice or assistance to 
the Secretary may expend its own funds for such purposes, with or without re- 
imbursement from the Secretary as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the department or agency. 


REGULATIONS AUTHORIZED 
Sec. 13. The Secretary of the Interior may prescribe such regulations as he 
may deem appropriate to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 14. In addition to the funds authorized to be appropriated by section 6, 
there are hereby authorized to be appropriated during each of five fiscal years 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Mr. Boyrxrn. We have the great pleasure of having our beloved 
friend, Congressman Bill Bates, as our first witness. 

Congressman, will you tell the young lady who you are. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. BATES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Bares. I am Congressman William H. Bates, representing the 
Sixth Congressional District of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appear before you today 
in support of H. R. 10529, a bill which provides a 5-year program of 
assistance to enable depressed segments of the fishing industry of the 
United States to regain a favorable economic status. 

While the genesis of this bill stems for the most part from a series of 
recommendations that arose ever since World War LI, its culmination 
was the outgrowth of President Eisenhower's rejection of two favor- 
able recommendations by the Tariff Commission, and, particularly 
from the unanimous recommendation of 1956. 

In his letter to the Congress, which is required under such cireum- 
stances, the President stated : 

It is the Tariff Commission’s responsibility in these matters to investigate and 
report to the President any finding of serious injury or threat of serious injury 
within the meaning of the law. It is the President’s responsibility, on the other 
hand, to consider not only the questions of injury and measures recommended for 
its relief, but also all other pertinent factors bearing on the security and 
well-being of the Nation. * * * 


He continues: 


My reluctance to impose such a barrier is heightened in this case because the 
other nations concerned are not only our close friends, but their economic strength 
is of strategic importance to us in the continuing struggle against the menace of 
world communism. 

If I can interpolate there, Mr. Chairman, all of us recall that when 
the President turned down that recommendation it was primarily 
because we had a base in Iceland. The groundfish fishing industry met 
every economic requirement of the law for relief but was turned down 
because, as the President said, these are our close friends and their 
economic strength—their economic strength not ours— 
is of strategic importance to us in the continuing struggle against the menace of 
world communism. 

In that letter to the Congress, the President further stated: 

I am fully aware that the domestic groundfish fishing industry is faced with 
serious problems * * * I recognize that beset as it is with problems ranging 
from the age of its vessels to competition with other food products, the fishing 
industry of the United States will experience difficulties in the years ahead, 
despite the bright prospects for increased consumption of fish and fish products, 
unless bold and vigorous steps are taken now to provide root solutions for the 
industry’s problems. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this bill is designed to 
correct the problems and provide root solutions. 

Although you, Mr. Chairman and the members of the committee, are 
intimately familiar with the problems of the industry and the out- 
rageous discrimination exere iged against the groundfis shh industry by 
the Federal Government for m: iny years, for purposes of the record, 
I believe it necessary to cite them tod: Ly. 

(1) As I mentioned earlier, on two separate occasions, the Tariff 
Commission has recommended relief, and that on two separate occa- 
sions, relief was not granted. 
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e 
The President’s statement indicates that it was not denied by 
failure to meet every economic requirement of the law, but rather 

because of “the security and well-being of the Nation.” 

I ask you, is it fair or just to have a downtrodden segment of our 
economy bear the brunt of our national security or should the Nation 
as a whole bear it? 

(2) Every fishing vessel, under Government regulation, must be 
built in shipyards in the United States. This adds between 50 and 
100 percent to the costs of our fishing boats. 

Why should the fishing industry support the shipyards of our 
country? If it is in the interest of our country to maintain a vigorous 
shipbuilding industry, and I believe that it is, it seems to me that 
it . not right that the fishing industry should pay the bill. 

3) Under a Supreme Court ruling in the Jones case, the fishing 
bales ace was placed under the Merchant Marine Act in respect to 
personnel insurance. 

This ruling denied the fishing industry the cheaper costs of work- 
men’s ¢ ompensation. 

(4) Under the foreign-aid bill, our country has built fishing boats, 
outfitted them with the latest tec hnological equipment, and improved 
the fishing facilities ashore in other countries. 

In fact, at this very moment, Iceland is being provided the very 
latest fish-cutting equipment from Germany out of counterpart funds 
provided by l Tnited States taxpayers. Our fishing industry would 
like to have this equipment, but it cannot afford to pay for it. 

(5) In the postwar period, every major country in the world has 
subsidized their fishing industry. 

I have with me a report by our own Department of Interior which 
fully documents that statement. How can we talk about fair and 
free trade with respect to fish ? 

No such condition exists nor is there any pretense that it does. 

I could go on for the rest of the day, specifying the unfair and 
discriminatory rulings and practices that have been directed toward 
the groundfish fishing industry, but I am satisfied that I have pointed 
out enough situations to paint the picture and establish the record. 

I also have with me today, Mr. Chairman, charts which I have had 
prepared indicating the decline of the groundfish industry in respect 
to imports and the United States consumption. 

As you look at these charts, Mr. Chairman, you will note in the 
green marker back in 1940 where the imports to the United States 
only amounted to 9 million pounds compared with today, 141 million 
pounds. By the same token, Mr. Chairman, you will see that in the 
postwar period we had in the United States a production of 148 
million pounds. That is what our fishing vessels produced. ‘Today 
it has gone down to 95 million pounds from 148 million pounds only 
a few years ago. 

Likewise, Mr. Chairman, on other charts which I have here, you 
will see how the prices have dropped down through the years, in 
1951 from 4.97 cents a pound down to 3.52 cents a pound, so that our 
amount of catch went down, our prices went down, inflation went 
up and our cost of operation like the cost of operation in any effort 
these days has gone up with the years. 
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So, as the President indicated, Mr. Chairman, it is necessary for 
us to provide root solutions to these critical problems. That is the 
purpose of this bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to afford the industry an opportunity 
to get back on its feet during the next 5 years. 

The assistance will be extended to the owners of boats or proc — 
plants which during a preceding period handled fish which w 
involved in escape-clause proceedings and wherein relief was deolil 
because of reasons affecting the Nation’s security or because of other 
overriding considerations in the national interest. 

Essentially this bill gives the following assistance : 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


1. Not to exceed 50 percent of initial cost for the purchase and 
installation of safety and life-saving equipment on fishing vessels. 

2. Not to exceed 90 percent for the cost of inspection for any vessel 
to ascertain repairs, replacement, or modifications necessary to meet 
the standards of the American Bureau of Shipping. 

3. Not to exceed 50 percent of the initial cost of establishing these 
standards. 

4, Not to exceed $1,000 per fishing vessel for cost of reconditioning, 
modifying, or improving the holds of the vessels for the purpose of 
preserv ing the qu: lity of fish. 

5. Not to exceed 30 percent for the cost of purchase and installation 
of equipment and facilities for freezing at sea of a design approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

6. Not to exceed 50 percent for machinery, equipment, and facilities 
toimprove plant efficiency. 


CONSTRUCTION DIFFERENTIAL 


Subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe, the differential between United States costs and foreign 
costs of ship construction may be paid up to 3314 of the cost of the 
vessel. If the differential is larger, the Secretary might pay up to 
50.percent. 


LOANS FOR IMPROVING AND MODERNIZING FISH PROCESSING PLANTS 


Under such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make loans. 

. Bearing an interest rate of not less than 3 percent for a period 
ie ‘to exceed 10 years. However, no loans shall be extended unless 
reasonable financial assistance is not available on reasonable terms 
elsewhere. 

A fish processing plant loan fund of $6 million is established to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 


INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 


The Secretary is authorized, under such regulations as he might 
prescribe to— 
(a) Pay not to exceed 1 cent per pound for ground fish covered 
by the act providing certain conditions are carried out. 
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(6) Reimburse owners for such exploratory fishing operations 
as he might prescribe. 

(c) Pay to any qualified processing plant one-third of 1 cent 
per pound under conditions which the Secretary might require. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS REPORTING, INSPECTION AND GRADING SERVICES, 
AND DEMONSTRATION EQUIPMENT 


Under this section, the Secretary is authorized to contract for certain 
services and reports ‘which he deems important and necessary for the 
revitalization of the fishing industry. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I believe this measure 
is absolutely necessary for the survival of the ground- fish industry. 

The overwhelming evidence, which I indicated earlier in my state- 
ment, clearly indicates a definite Federal responsibility. 

I ask that this entire 5-year program be recommended to the House. 

Any half way measure cannot solve these problems most of which 
were occasioned by Federal omission or commission. 

To do less, would provide a salve when surgery is necessary, to 
restore the industry to health. 

I trust it will receive your most sympathetic consideration and 
favorable action. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to say that Congressman McIntire 
was here earlier and would like permission to file his statement in the 
record. 

Mr. Boyxrn. So ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CLirrorpD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, H. R. 10529 affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for this committee to review the needs of America’s fishing 
industry. 

This bill is designed to revive an industry that is fast failing, an industry 
that is plagued by high costs and low prices—an industry that is struggling to 
maintain its equilibrium in an economic storm that threatens to throw it off 
balance. In effect, then, this legislation is an effort to place the fishing industry 
in an equitable position as related to other economic segments within our 
society. 

The fishing industry is an integral part of the State of Maine’s economy. 
The return to Maine fishermen from all types of fishing, including shellfish, 
marine worms, ete., was $16.8 million in 1957. The value of all manufactured 
fishery products has been about double the return to the fishermen, being $33 
million in 1955. The industry employs about 700 men on vessels and about 
5,500 fishermen in boats. During the fishing season of 1958 over 7,000 ae 
will be employed, with the average yearly employment running around 3,500 
persons. 

It is not infrequently that the Maine fisherman comes in contact with his 
Canadian neighbor to the north, and he is keenly conscious of the manifold aids 
extended the Canadian fisherman by his government. He knows that assistance 
is given to individual Canadian fishermen or others in the fishing industry by 
provincial and federal governments. Some of the programs involve small indi- 
vidual and total amounts, and some of them are of such recent introduction that 
their magnitude when fully developed cannot be estimated. 

Having a fundamental interest in the Maine fisherman’s plight, I have had 
occasion to examine into the various forms of governmental aid that are avail- 
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able for the Canadian fisherman. And although I would like to make it clear 
that I am not in accord with the concepts of incentive payments or other similar 
programs for the fishery industry, I would like to present for the committee’s 
convenience and examination a summary of some of the fishery programs actively 
participated in by the Canadian Government. 

Before doing so, however, I would like to express my deep appreciation for 
having the opportunity of presenting this statement on H. R. 10529 to this 
committee. The summary follows: 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF FISHERIES IN CANADA 


(1) Fisheries price support, under an act of 1944, effective 1947 (Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, C. 120): The board which administers this support 
operates with the aim of getting equitable returns for the fisheries. It buys 
fish at prices which it sets, and sells or disposes of the fish apparently with no 
statutory limitations as to prices. It may, alternatively, make deficiency pay- 
ments to producers “equal to the difference between a prescribed price and the 
average price at which such product was sold during a specified period.” A 
revolving fund is used: not more than $25 million, from tax money plus sales 
proceeds, are available to be disbursed in purchases. Administrative expenses 
are met from appropriated funds. 

Net losses approximated $742,000 in fiscal 1955. No support operations were 
necessary in fiscal 1956. The board considered in the fall of 1956 a floor price 
for dogfish converted into fertilizer. 

(2) A salt subsidy or rebate was made available in 1955-56. (Statutory 
authority for this rebate apparently does not include a particular act on the 
matter. The rebate is on a year-to-year basis. ) 

The rebate is made in connection with fish for sale, not for bait. It is made, 
beginning in October or November, to fishermen and plants producing salted fish 
products for sale other than in the United States, and amounts to 50 percent of 
the cost of the salt. Payments for the year 1955 were in the vicinity of $500,000. 

A comment on the program in Parliament was to the effect that (1) the 
rebate of a constant share of the salt encouraged heavy salting rather than 
the traditional light salting, and a higher rate of rebate on light than on heavy 
salting consequently was proposed; (2) many fishermen were encouraged to do 
their own salting and, consequently, sold their fish for a higher price than when 
selling them unsalted. The benefit exceeded the amount of the subsidy. (See 
Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, debates, March 2, 1956, p. 1766.) 

(3) A bounty of $160,000 a year is available for mechanization of fishing 
equipment. (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1952, ¢c. 61. An act to aid in the devel- 
opment of fisheries, encourage the building and fitting of improved vessels, and 
improve the condition of fishermen. ) 

The bounty amounts to $5 to $10 per fisherman receiving it. A comment dur- 
ing the parliamentary debate indicates that the minimum length boat on which 
bounty is paid is 45 feet. 

A criticism of the bounty in the Canadian Parliament (March 2, 1956) was to 
the effect that many fishermen did not take advantage of the bounty because to 
do so they would have to build heavier boats (and thus incur greater mainte- 
nance and operating expenses) than they thought necessary. 

Other small programs include bait freezing assistance in Newfoundland. ex- 
tended by the Federal Government; and a grey seal bounty. 

(4) An indemnity plan was introduced in 1953 “to assist fishermen in the 
event of loss of or serious damage to their fishing vessels.” Authority is found 
in the appropriation act for fisheries. (Seee Canada House of Commons, parlia- 
mentary debates, May 13, 1953). The act provides for undertaking a “fisher- 
men’s indemnity and loan plan, to be administered in accordance with regula- 
tions of the governor in council, for the purpose of assisting fishermen to meet 
abnormal capital losses * * *.” Advances are not to exceed $250,000 at any 
one time. The account is to be credited with premiums, recoveries, and repay- 
ments. The plan is operative in the five Atlantic provinces and British 
Columbia, 

Insurance on large boats—of value of $7,500 or more—at a rate of 4%4 percent 
was said to be available from private commercial or cooperative companies, but 
small-boat insurance would run 12 to 20 percent. Insurance was first provided 
by the Department of Fisheries, without specific legislation, in order to gain the 
experience required for a successful plan. Private companies were said to be 
“happy to see us enter this field * * * Anything which proves to improve the 
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credit standing of these people is an aid to the whole industry.” Fishery officers 
in the Department of Fisheries work in the fishing areas administered by the 
Federal Government, and they were expected to combine assessment of boats and 
of damage with their regular duties. 

Insurance on boat and engine valued between $250 and $7,500 is offered as 
1 percent of appraised value. Indemnity on the east coast is 60 percent in case 
of total loss, and 85 percent of damage in excess of 30 percent. (The common 
boat along the Newfoundland coast and the maritime coast is a $1,000 boat.) 
The indemnity on the west coast, where losses are very slight, is 70 percent of 
appraised value in case of total loss, and 85 percent of repair cost in excess of 
15 percent of appraised value. 

Insurance also is available on lobster pots. Such insurance is undertaken to 
gain experience that may be applicable to insuring all gear. Original rates were 
$7.50 and $15 per hundred traps, depending on length of season in the area. 
The lower rate applies where the season is 2 months; the higher to two 2-month 
or one 6-month seasons. Indemnity is offered on losses in excess of 25 percent 
in each year; indemnity is $1.50 per trap above 25 percent loss. In some areas, 
indemnity begins at 20 percent loss. Premiums of $22,758.02 were received in 
the first 20 months, and indemnities paid amounted to $70,406.35. Only 10 to 5 
percent of the fishermen took up insurance, and no extension is to be made to 
other gear until experience is more satisfactory. 

The indemnity plan is expected to provide security so that banks can lend to 
help fishermen replace their boats and to provide the basis for a subsequent 
fisheries improvement loans act. (See Debates, May 13, 1953, pp. 5297-5301.) 
Such an act was passed in 1955. 

At the end of the first 20 months of operation under the plan, 2,360 fishing 
vessels were protected. Net premium collections had totaled $60,238.90 and loss 
claims paid had totaled $79,503.40. Losses due to Hurricane Edna in September 
1954 had numbered 47 for $19,355. 

(5) The Fisheries Improvement Loans Act of July 11, 1955 (ch. 46 of Statutes 
1955) is a loan guaranty act. Banks and other lenders, principally credit 
unions, are insured against losses in excess of 15 percent of $500,000 in loans to 
fishermen and 10 percent on loans made after a total of $500,000 of loans has 
been reached. Loans against which losses are limited by insurance must be for 
individual amounts of not more than $4,000, repayable in not more than 8 years, 
and bear interest at a rate not higher than 5 percent simple interest. Loans 
included are those made to fishermen for the purchase or construction of a 
fishing vessel, or equipment; for major repair or major overhaul of a fishing 
vessel, its hull, superstructure, or engine; for the purchase or construction of a 
shore installation; for the purchase, construction, repair or alteration or addi- 
tions to a building for a private fishing enterprise. 

The total of loans guaranteed is limited to $10 million for banks and $10 
million for other lenders. The guaranty is limited to loans made within 3 years 
of the act. Reexamination and adjustment of the limits of insurance are then 
expected to be made. 

This act replaces the Fishermen’s Loan Act of 1935, which was limited to long- 
term loans against which land and house of the fisherman were given as secu- 
rity. In 20 years under that act only 79 loans, totaling $40,000 had been made. 
(See Canadian Fisherman, July 1955.) 

The Provinces also extend various aids to fishermen: 

British Columbia offers voluntary death and accident insurance, at premium 
rates of 2 to 6.66 percent of earnings, for periods of 3 months or more. Benefits 
are 75 percent of earnings, for periods of 3 months or more. Benefits are 75 
percent of earnings plus medical expenses; or funeral expenses plus $75 monthly 
for life to the widow and $25 monthly to age 16 for each dependent. 

In Newfoundland a Fisheries Loan Act (Revised Statutes of Newfoundland 
1952, vol. 4, p. 2345 et seq.) is in effect. Loans can be made or guaranteed (if 
made by a bank) to persons catching, handling, processing, or distributing fish 
or fish products, and loan proceeds may be used for purchase, repair, improve- 
ment of fishing boats or hulls, new engines, fishing gear, processing plant. 

In Nova Scotia a fisheries loan board and loan fund were created by the Fish- 
eries Loan Act of 1944; they were merged into the industrial loan fund adminis- 
tered by the Minister of Trade and Industry in 1951 (Nova Scotia Statutes, 
1951, ch. 6). The industrial loan fund is intended to establish or develop indus- 
tries within the Province. It may make loans or guarantee loans made by other 
lenders, the proceeds of which are used for acquiring land, buildings, machinery, 
implements, plants, and equipment: for working capital; or to pay debts. 
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Interest is limited to a maximum rate of 5 percent. The fund is a revolving fund. 

In New Brunswick a fisheries loan board has been established to make loans 
to fishermen and others engaged directly or indirectly in catching, handling, 
processing, or distributing fish or fished products (Revised Statutes of New 
Brunswick, 1952, ch. 88). Maximum interest rate is 5 percent. Loan repay- 
ments and interest payments are deposited in an account with the Provincial 
treasurer. 

In Newfoundland a fisheries development authority (chairman and two mem- 
bers) was established in 1954 (Newfoundland Statutes, 1954, No. 33, one of the 
most detailed of the statutes relating to support of fisheries.) The authority is 
financed through a capital budget considered by the legislature. It may borrow 
from the Treasury (Ministry of Finance) or from other sources not over $25 
million. The authority has power to provide financial and other assistance in 
establishing processing plants, acquiring vessels equipment and installations 
contributing to the development of the fisheries. Support also may be given 
through education and training, and through exploratory or experiments enter- 
prises. In addition, the authority is empowered to conduct research and to 
study marketing methods. 

A Newfoundland fisheries assistance fund, established in 1948, and apparently 
left without an authority to use it by an act of 1951, was made available for pay- 
ments to the Newfoundland Federation of Fishermen by Act 23 of 1955. 

Mr. Boykin. Mrs. Sullivan ? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. I have no questions at this time. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. Toutiterson. You made reference to the construction cost differ- 
ential between the cost to build a vessel in this country and the cost 
abroad. You said that the construction costs here are from 50 to 100 
percent higher. Where are those figures obtainable? 

Mr. Bares. I think you have technical witnesses who will appear 
after me, but those are figures that are quoted many, many places 
where the differential is about a third of the total cost, which would 
make it 50 percent over the foreign cost. 

Mr. Totierson. In other words, the general impression that is had 
in the industry is that it costs half again as much to build a ship here 
as it does to build it in some foreign country ? ? 

Mr. Bares. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Totierson. I was interested in those figures on your chart 
showing that United States production has dropped from 148 million 
pounds « down to 95 million pounds. 

What is the reason for that, if you know? 

Mr. Bates. Well, it is a series of reasons, of course. First of all, the 
imports have gone up and the average consumption in the U nited 
States has remained at_11 pounds per « ‘apita, so that any increase as 
a result of the increased population of the United States has been ab- 
sorbed by the imports. 

In addition to that, they also got a share of the market which we 
had previously. Now, obviously, with the difficult times that these 
fishermen have been having they have not been able to maintain their 
boats. Many of the boats have been either wrecked or sold abroad. 

Mr. Totierson. That is what I was getting at. 

Mr. Bares. Not enough of them could make a go of it to stay in 
business. 

Mr. TotteFrson. A lot of them have gone out of the business. 

Mr. Bares. Indeed. 

Mr. Totierson. That was the point that I wanted to make clear. 
Part of the reason for the drop in domestic production has been that 
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there is less fishing effort on the part of the United States fishermen 
both from the standpoint of fewer boats and fewer men. 

Mr. Bares. We could not possibly supply 91 percent of the market 
as we did in 1939. We do not have the boats. The ones we have to- 
day are in terrible condition and a few years from now there will not 
be a fishing industry at all unless we do something along the lines of 
this bill. 

Mr. Touierson. I can recall in 1949 when the New England fish- 
ermen were before our committee and painted a very discouraging 
picture which has really come to pass. 

At that time there was some testimony, as I recall it, and I have 
not read the hearings for a long while, to the effect that some of the 
United States producers were thinking of moving their plants els» 
where, for instance up to Canada. 

Has any of that taken place ? 

Mr. Bares. Of course, down through the years, a series of them 
have done that and even within the last few weeks there has been an- 
other ees to that effect right from my own area 

They would prefer to stay here in the United States but they must 
be competitive with Canada and Iceland to survive, and they have 
no alternative. They must go to Canada. 

Mr. Totterson. W ould that transfer of activities to, sa iy, Canada, 
be limited to the processing plants, the shoreside plants or did it in- 
clude fishermen too? 

Mr. Bares. Whether or not fishermen themselves have gone to 
Canada, I do not know, but I do know that many boats have been 
sold to Canadians. 

Mr. Totterson. According to our chart, imports have jumped 
from 9.7 million pounds in 1940 up to 141 million pounds as of last 
year. Where does most of that fish come from ? 

Mr. Bares. Canada and Iceland. 

Mr. Torierson. Canada and Iceland. Do you have the figures for 
the imports from each of those countries ? 

Mr. Bates. We can supply those for the record. 
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Groundfish fillets and slabs, fresh or frozen: United States imports for 
consumption, by principal sources, 1939-57 


(Quantity in thousands of pounds] 





Year All Canada!!! Iceland | Norway Den- United West Nether- Other 
countries mark 2 | Kingdom | Germany lands countries 

1939 9, 426 9, 413 < t aa ‘ 
1940 9, 740 9, 67 7 (3) 17 
1941 9, 931 9, 9% 
1942 16, 674 16, 6: ° 
1943 16, 323 15, 65 
1944 24, 546 23, 865 
1945 43, 169 41, 767 
1946 49, 260 44, 9: 2 4 
1947__. 35, 093 30, 9: 
1948 53, 964 49, 59¢ 396 9 
1949 47, 322 41, 685 506 ‘ 2 
1950 . 64, 893 49, : 1, 809 1, 009 87 (3 4) 7 2 
1951 87, 639 57, 58! 4, 240 383 226 4 466 221 one 
1952. _. ‘ 107, 416 56, 4: 8, 621 2, 507 1,712 1, 520 1, 458 14 
1953 89, 706 59, 4, 161 306 213 1, 443 279 528 
1954 135, 667 85, Of 4, 660 2, 922 170 3, 589 389 899 
1955 130, 068 96, 4, 433 4,713 45 2,419 764 614 
1956 138, 714 99, 810 27, 178 4, 124 3, 821 2, 036 480 1, 265 
1957 i 141, 189 108, 308 22, 291 4, 591 3, 683 77 1, 240 564 435 


Data include statistics for Newfoundland and Labrador 
? Includes Greenland 
Less than 500 pounds 
4 Includes East Germany. East and West Germany not reported separately before Jan. 1, 1952. 


Source: 1939-53, compiled from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 1954-57, compiled 


from official statistics of the Bureau of Customs. 


Mr. Totierson. There is another question which I would like to 
ask you. There is some information in the press to the effect that 
the Russian fishing fleet might move into this same area where you 
people are f fishing. 

Mr. Bares. I saw that in the papers myself. 

Mr. Totuerson. Do you have any other information than that which 
just appeared in the press? Have the fishermen observed the Russians 
coming in? 

Mr. Bares. I think, Mr. Tollefson, you would have to ask them. I 
have not discussed that with them and the press report came out only 
a week or so ago. 

do know of the report in the paper but as to whether that was a 
prospective plan on an activity was not indicated, 

Mr. Totterson. You made a very strong statement. If I was not 
alre: uly convinced before IL think I would be convinced now. 

Mr. Bares. Thank you. 

Mr. Toutierson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Borxry. Mr. Kluezynski ? 

Mr. Kuvezynski. Mr. Chairman, I feel the same as you do about 
asking questions of that able gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Bates, who so ably explained the purpose of the bill. I know that he 
has always been sincere and honest in all his undertakings. 

You have been a splendid witness. You are a good Congressman, 
and have explained the purpose of the bill. I know that you want to 
see to the survival of the fishing industry. 

You have also convinced me, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barres. Thank you, Mr. Kluezynski. 
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Mr. Boykin. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bates, to add to your fund of information, I think it was tes- 
tified that from Gloucester the fishermen who could not get work went 
to California so that we have a joint problem. 

Is there anything you have said about ground fish that is not true 
of the tuna industry? 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir; I believe so. I do not believe that the tuna 
industry has gone before the Tariff Commission and been granted 
relief, which was turned down for purposes of national security. 
Outside of that, I believe that all the other conditions are similar. 

Mr. Atien. There is nothing in your bill that would preclude the 
tunafish industry from taking advanti age of it if they comply with it? 

Mr. Bares. If the tunafish industry ‘complies with the preamble of 
this bill which sets up a certain set of circumstances either now or 
in the future, they would be entitled to the benefits of this bill as 
would any other segment of the fishing industry providing they meet 
the requirements set forth in the beginning of the bill. 

Mr. Aten. I note in the provision for the construction differ- 
ential subsidy that the terms are very similar to the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act. That act, I think, provided for the subsidy 
to be paid to American shipyards in part as a national defense provi- 
sion to keep an industry alive in this country. 

It brings two questions to mind. One is whether or not the purpose 
of the provision In your bill is to aid a distressed fishing-boat building 
industry or whether it is in the same vein as the Merchant Marine 
Act to have a national defense consideration. 

Do you have an opinion on that ? 

Mr. Bares. Well, I am here essentially today to help the fishing in- 
dustry. I do not believe that it is fair that they should subsidize 
the shipbuilding industry of the United States. 

Now, if the Congress wants to do that, and I believe that it is neces- 
sary, then it seems to me that the country should bear the cost of 
that and not this downtrodden industry, the groundfish fishing 
industry. 

Mr. Atxen. From your point of view, does it make any difference 
whether we subsidize the boatbuilding industry or give the fishermen 
permission to buy their boats in foreign yards ? 

Mr. Bates. Well, I think I would prefer to go along with the lan- 
guage of the bill, which indicates that they be given a differential. 
That, at least, would be consistent with the Merchant Marine Act and 
we tried to have this bill conform to present law. 

Mr. Auten. That would seem to me to make it advisable, if it is 
possible, to have testimony from the Martime Administration or a 
segment of the boatbuilding industry which has regard to small boats 
equally necessary to that segment as big boats. 

Mr. Bares. I would have no objection to that, providing it does 
not prolong these heari ings. We have been ws aiting a long time to get 
these hearings and to get action by the Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Borxrn. Mr. Clark. 
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Mr. Cxiark. I will say that Mr. Bates has convinced me and I think 
that he could convince any one after hearing his statement. I think 
he had done a wonderful job. 

Mr. Bares. Thank you, Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Boykin. Congressman Bates, I spent Saturday with our be- 
loved friend, Mr. Ray, over here. I heard him make a great speech 
inashipyard. It was at the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

There is not only trouble with these little ones in this wonderful 
bill we are talking about here, that I am for 100 percent, but they are 
having the same trouble there. They had thousands of men and now 
have 500. They had a wonderful plant and in a year or two it will 
be gone. It will be out of business. 

Mr. Ray ¢ 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Bates, you start with the statement as to the pro- 
visions before the Tariff Commission. Had those been successful, 
would that have remedied the conditions? 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. I believe that perhaps it would have done so. 

Mr. Ray. That is, you can measure it in terms of the tariff dif- 
ferential 

Mr. Bares. I think it would have had that effect, although I think 
at this stage of the game this is more effective. 

Mr. Ray. I have one other question. This comes close to a mari- 
time problem of the kind that are before the Maritime Commission 
and the Administrator. I am curious as to the reasons why you go 
to the Secretary of the Interior and put him into this field rather than 
nse the established machinery of the Maritime Commission. 

Mr. Bares. Under the law that we passed a year or so ago, com- 
mercial fisheries were placed under the Department of the Interior 
and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, so that all matters pertain- 
ing to them are referred to them. 

I would suspect, as in some other matters, that there would be seg- 
ments of this bill which would come under the jurisdiction perhaps of 
some other agency. 

Mr. Ray. Does this not provide a duplication in organization that 
might be avoided if, for example, the subsidy determinations, amounts 
required and so forth, were left to the Maritime Administration ? 

Mr. Bares. I think it would be a question of the Department of the 
Interior cooperating with Maritime as we do today on loans. For in- 
stance, under the Loan Act today, the Small Business Administration 
and the Department of the Interior cooperate in working out the loans 
for the fishermen. 

I would think it would be a joint effort by both units. 

Mr. Maitu1arp. Would you yield? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Maruiarp. Mr. Bates, in section 5 (c), page 6, line 23, you 
say, “as determined by the Secretary. ” We have had a lot of expe- 
rience in this committee with the complexity of determining this dif- 
ferential in shipbuilding. 

Do you think there would be any objection to having that determina- 
tion made by the Maritime Administrator or the § Secretary of Com- 
merce since he has all the machinery set up for doing it? 
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Mr. Bares. I would presume that that is how it would be done, by 
and with the advice of the Department of Commerce or the Maritime 
Administrator. 

Mr. Maixiriarp. But I suspect that if you give the Secretary of In- 
terior this responsibility he is going to be an empire builder and set up 
a section to make this determination whereas that machinery already 
exists. 

Do you think there would be any problem to leave it under the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make the determination of need but to allow 
this technical part to be done by the Bureau already established 
to do it? 

Mr. Bates. I think that the Department of Commercial Fisheries in 
the Department of the Interior could discuss that point more 
thoroyghly than I have. I would suspect that the modus operandi 
would be along the lines which you suggest. 

From my point of view, all I want to do is get that differential. 
How it is accomplished does not make any particular difference to me. 
[I trust it will be done in the most efficient way possible. If we have 
the existing agency that has the figures, of course, we should utilize 
that agency. 

Mr. Ray. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Dinceti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was very much impressed by the usual able presentation made by 
our colleague. I was wondering, would you say that we are setting 
a precedent here in H. R. 105297 

Mr. Bares. I suspect that in every bit of legislation we create a 
precedent of one type or another. 

Mr. Dirneei. Here we have one industry beset by difficulties—high 
wages, foreign imports, problems with obsolete equipment, need for 
new plant facilities, need of capital, need of expanded markets, and I 
think that we can go down the line and name some other problems 
that they have. 

When you get to these problems, we have a whole series of problems 
that are ac tually met by a number of other industries in the country. 
For example, the pottery industry could set forth almost the identical] 
problems that you are setting forth here. 

My auto produc ers back home could set forth similar difficulties. 

I was wondering would you say that this is going to set a precedent 
whereby Congress will offer the same relief to other industries that 
have the same or similar problems / 

Mr. Bares. I do not know, but I feel this way : I believe that any time 
the President turns down the recommendation of the Tariff Com 
mission even though that industry has met every economic require- 
ment of the reciprocal trade law for relief, when he turns that down 
for reasons of national security because of a national policy, then it 
seems to me that it is incumbent oie the Federal Government to 
assume those responsibilities for the Nation as a whole to bear the 
cost and not let some small little industry bear that cost of national 
polic y. If that isa precedent, Mr. Chairman, U think it is a good one. 

Mr. Dinceii. Let us take another industry which is very much down. 
I am just exploring this now. 
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Let us take the auto industry. Suppose a number of us from auto 
producing districts were to come forward with a similar proposal. 
What would you say about that kind of proposal ? 

Mr. Bares. I would say, first of all, that I do not think the auto 
industry has ever gone before the Tariff Commission and asked for 
relief. 

Mr. DrnceLtt. Assuming that, independent of the tariff and the 
escape clause provisions of the bill, the auto industry were to come 
forward with something of that kind, what would you have to say? 

Mr. Bares. Let me put it this way: If I came before you on behalf 
of the fishing industry without having met the requirements in this 
bill, without having gone before the Taritf Commission, I would say 
that I had a poor case. 

Mr. Dineeti. You would not say that you wanted this expanded 
over and above the requirement of compliance with the eseape clanse 
provisions of the Reciprocal Trade Act? 

Mr. Bares. No, sir; not dealing with this problem. That would open 
the door to fields so wide and so big that offhand I just could not 
estimate the size of that problem. 

That is the reason why specifically in the bill we tried to limit the 
number of cases that would come before the Government for relief 
under these circumstances only because there is a definite Federal 
responsibility either because of an act on the part of the Federal 
Government or failure to act on the part of the Federal Government 
to protect these industries. 

Mr. DrncGeti. You have a number of sections here. The first was 
the grants-in-aid section here. I notice that it provides for 90 percent 
of the profits from inspecting vessels to ascertain repairs, replacement, 
and so forth; 50 percent of the initial cost of making replacements 
and repairs, and so forth; $1,000 per fishing vessel to be paid toward 
the cost of reconditioning, modifying holds, and so forth; not to exceed 
30 percent of the cost of purchase and of installation of equipment 
and facilities for freezing fish at sea; not to exceed 50 percent of the 
initial cost to promote the plant operating efficiency, and so forth. 

Then you have another section, “F ishing Vessel Construction-Differ- 
ential Subsidy,” and (a), (b), (ce), on down the line. 

Tell me, what is the dollar-and-cent. cost of those going to be? 

Mr. Bares. The only figure that I have heard is $43 million. 

Mr. Dinceiw. That is the whole cost ? 

Mr. Bares. That is the cost per year. 

Mr. Dineen. Who figures that? 

Mr. Bares. I think the Department of the Interior, but they are 
going to be witnesses here and can give you that more accurately. 

I asked for a horseback estimate of the cost and that was the figure 
that was given to me. 

Mr. Dincetx. Has this the approval of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Bares. I think if you ask that question tomorrow morning we 
might be able to give a definite answer. 

I have burned up the wires the last few days but thus far have re- 
ceived no definite word. I understand that it will be late this after- 
noon or tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Drncect. How about reports from the other Government de- 
partments ? 
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Mr. Bares. I do not know, sir. They have not made those public 


Mr. Drncett. How many of these provisions and grants and con- 
struction subsidies are actually occasioned by the denial of relief un- 
der the escape clause ? 

Mr. Bares. I do not think I understand your question. 

Mr. Drncett. How many of these grants-in-aid features in this 
bill are made necessary by the President’s denial of relief in the 
escape clause provisions before the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Bares. Well, I do not think you can limit it to one thing like 
the denial of relief. 

Mr. Drncetu. I understand that that is the basis for relief. Is the 
basis for this bill the fact that the industry is down or is it the fact 
that the escape-clause provisions were terminated unfavorably to the 
industry by the President because of national defense ? 

Mr. Bares. That is the test. The test here as far as the groundfish 
industry is the fact that on two separate occasions relief was recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission and on two separate occasions even 
though one was unanimous, the President turned it down not because 
of the economic aspects of it but because he indicated that we have 
close friends. 

Mr. Drncewu. I am trying to find whether the basis for action under 
the bill was the fact that the industry is depressed or the fact that 
relief was denied under the escape-c ‘lause provision. 

Mr. Bates. I am quite certain we would not be here if the industry 
was not tremendously depressed but it is depressed because of a varied 
set of circumstances occasioned by action or inaction on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Drneeit. How many of these grants in aid features which you 
have are occasioned by the denial of relief under the escape clause by 
the President ? 

Mr. Bares. I do not think anybody can give you an answer to that, 
Mr. Dingell. The fact is at one time they had the large portion of the 
market. Today they no longer have it because of the factor of imports. 
Of course, you have a cost-price relationship there. When they can 
lower their prices in Canada or Iceland because of subsidies, either 
on the part of their own Government or because of the utilization of 
counterpart funds provided by United States taxpayers, all of these 
things have a result on the cost-price relationship and I do not think 
that anybody can say how much emphasis should be placed on each 
segment. 

Mr. Dincetxi. Conceding that for the purposes of the argument here 
we say that the catching part of the industry requires help; assuming 
we give help to the catching industry, then what is the basis or jurisdic- 
tion for loans for improving and modernizing the fish processing 
plants ? 

Mr. Bares. Well, as I indicated earlier, as far as Iceland is con 
cerned, right today they are buying fish cutting equipment up in 
Iceland, buying it from Germany, modernizing their plants. The 
United States taxpayers are paying for that which puts them in com- 
petition, of course, with our own people. 

Mr. Dinceti. Are you sure that our taxpayers are paying for tha 

Mr. Bares. With counterpart funds, of course they are. 
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Mr. Dincett. I asked a question. Can you document that ? 

Mr. Bares. We can get that information for you. 

Mr. Dinceut. I think it would be most helpful to the committee if 
you would. 

Mr. Bares. As a matter of fact, some of our plants tried to get the 
same equipment from Germany, as the story comes to me. 

Mr. Dincett. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Bares. We want to get some 5-year loans on this from Ger- 
many and cannot get it. They said, oW e don’t understand you 
Americans having it for Iceland when you can’t. get it for your own 
people and they don’t have the money to pay for it.’ 

Mr. Drncett. I would like to ask about these incentive payments. 
Is that, in effect, the old Brannan plan that you are urging upon this 
committee ? 

That is the Brannan plan for fishermen ¢ 

Mr. Bares. I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. Drncett. It is an incentive payment ? 

Mr. Bares. It is an incentive payment of 1 cent a pound. I will 
take it under any label. 

Mr. Dincetu. I want to know because I have some feelings on the 
Brannan plan. 

Mr. Bares. If it would influence you to call it the Brannan plan, I 
will go along with it. 

If you are against the Brannan plan, I will take the opposite. 

Mr. Dincetu. I want to know if it is the Brannan plan. 

Mr. Bares. This is the Bates plan right here. 

Mr. Dince.u. Does Bates agree with Brannan ? 

Mr. Bates. We have never met. We never discussed this particular 
problem. 

All I know is that it is part and parcel of this overall program that 
is necessary to get this industry on its feet. 

We have attacked it from many different sources. 

Mr. Dincex. I want to say to my colleague that I am not trying to 
argue with him. If he keeps arguing with me, I might be disposed 
to argue on this bill. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bares. Thank you, Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Maruirarp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bates, have you inquired from the Defense Department as to 
the importance of this relatively small boatbuilding industry to the 
Defense Establishment ? 

Mr. Bares. No, sir. I have not done that, but I do know that during 
World War II they commandeered a good many of our boats. Asa 
matter of fact, while I have been in the Congress, somewhere around 
1952, 10 were returned from Germany that they had taken away from 
Gloucester Fishery Association during the World War II period. 

In addition to that, we had some sunk by submarines when they 
were out there during World War II. They were used for spotting 
submarines and other purposes. 

As far as the shipbuilding aspects are concerned, I do not know, 
but, assuming that they used them during World War II, there is a 
possibility that the y might use them in the event of another emergenc Vv 
and particularly where Russia now has over 500 modern submarines. 
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Mr. Marur1arp. It seems to me that if we are going to sell this 
proposal to the House we are going to have to hang it partly on a 
defense hook. 

I think it would be well worth while to document the value of 
these vessels in time of war and the value of the facilities to build this 
type of vessel. 

I do not know how it is in your part of the country, but on the west 
coast at least a couple of years ago, when we made a rather extensive 
tour of shipbuilding facilities, we found that the best small-boat 
builders were being kept alive by Navy minesweeper construction. 

Have these yards in your part of the country been in on that pro- 
gram? Have they been building these wooden minesweepers / 

Mr. Barres. No; not recently. Most of our small shipyards are not 
operating now. 

Mr. Maiti1arp. Mr. Chairman, I hope we will hear from the De- 
fense Department. 

Mr. Bares. I really believe that the bill can stand on its own two 
feet ; that it does not need the aspect of defense although it is extremely 
helpful. 

In addition to our boats, during World War II when there was a 
shortage of meat, the fishing industry was a vital thing. As you re- 
member, we had a meatless Tuesday. It is not only a question of 
defense per se but also a question of food for our people in the event of 
emergency. 

Mr.. Mamxrarp. Mr. Chairman, I hope we will hear a Defense 
witness because I am convinced that this is a very persuasive point. 
I know that with the possible future conflicts that we can get into 
that mines are liable to be one of our major problems, and these 
are just the fellows that can build the vessels that are required to 
meet that problem. 

Mr. Bares. I am sure you know that under present law and regu- 
lation that no fisherman can sel] his boat to a foreign country unless 
it clears through the Department of the Navy and the Maritime. 

If, under present law, they think it is important that we have the 
boats, that we should not sell them unless we have special clearance, 
it seems to me self-evident on the face of it that they are inter ested 
in the survival of this fishing industry and the boats which we have. 

Mr. Matiurarp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Macpnonarp. First of all, Mr. Bates, I would like to compli- 
ment you on your appearance here and your statement on the idea 
of introducing such a bill which I know of my own knowledge is 
overdue. 

Even though we are on opposite sides of the aisle, I think you will 
agree with me that there is no industry which has suffered so much 
at, the hands of the administration than this particular fishing in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Bares. All administrations. It has always been so. 

Mr. Macponarp. The recent decisions which have come down from 
this administration have been close to dealing death blows to our in- 
dustry in New England. 

Mr. Bares. It cert ainly has not helped us a bit. 

Mr. Macponaxp. On the point of national defense, I was going to 
ask you if you did not think that Russians were being very active in 
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the field, and is it not a fact that the Russians under government 
oper: ation obviously are building the type of trawler that can even 
come over and start poaching on our banks as close as perhaps 300 
or 400 miles out of Boston ? 

Mr. Bares. That is right. Mr. Tollefson and I were discussing 
that. There was an article in the paper having to do with that. 

Mr. Macponap. I am sorry I missed that. Fine. In answer to 
Mr. Dingell, would you not say that the reason it is necessary to have 
the processing plants get some relief is that it is all one contiguous 
whole from the catching of the fish to the processing? By the nature 
of the business it is one integral performance and therefore, as I am 
sure Mr. Dingell is familiar with assembly lines, the processing plants 
as well need some help ¢ 

Mr. Bares. It is all part and parcel of the same problem. 

Mr. Macponap. Once again I would like to compliment you and 
urge the committee to ti ake as expeditious action as possible on this 
very worthwhile bill. 

Mr. Bares. Thank you, Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Boykin. Congressman Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman, I do want to congratulate the witness 
on what I think is going to be always called the Bates plan in view 
of Mr. Dingell’s rem: arks and I do think that his ver y vigorous state- 
ment here has impressed us all. 

There is one thing, though, Mr. Bates, that came up in discussion 
with Mr. Tollefson a moment ago that interested me. I think you 
mentioned to the committee that only 11 pounds of fish are consumed 
per capita in the United States. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. And that 11-pound figure has remained steady for quite 
a number of years. About how long has that remained eeey ? 

Mr. Bares. When I first came to the Congress they gave me the 
figure of between 10 and 11 pounds. It is the same feito ited today. 

Mr. Dorn. If you will excuse me, when did you first come to 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Bares. This is my fifth term. 

Mr. Dorn. So that in 1948 it was about the same as it is now? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Dorn. I wonder during that time, and this was the purport of 
my question, whether the fishing industry as a whole has done any 
major advertising on consumption of fish and preparation of fish 
throughout the United States in order to raise the level of purchasing ? 

Mr. Barres. About 6 years ago they did undertake a vigorous adver- 
tising program and I use the word “vigorous” with full recognition 
that their means were extremely limited. As I understand, they spent 
around $200,000 to try to develop their per capita consumption of fish 
in the United States. They even tried to act in cooperation with 
Canadian interests. 

Mr. Dorn. To advertise? 

Mr. Bares. To advertise and with people in Canada in the hope that 
the situation that you mentioned would come about. 

Well, the fact of the matter is that we advertised and we paid the 
money but Canada and Iceland only increased their imports which can 
be so clearly seen from the charts which I have with me. 
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Mr. Dorn. I do not mean that, but the advertising was not success- 
ful? It did not increase the consumption of fish. It still remained at 
the 11 pounds. Where the fish came from at the moment is not the 
purport of the line of questioning I want to pursue. The advertising 
that was done and this minimum amount of advertising did not 
increase in general the consumption of fish ? 

Mr. Bares. Not per capita. Overall it increased because of the 
growing popul: ition of 3 million a year. Any increase was received by 
the Canadians and Iceland. Ours fell from 148 million. It was about 
1951 as I recall it, that we invested this money so that it fell from 148 
million, from our point of view, down to 95 million last year. Any 
change that came about was not in our interest. 

Mr. Dorn. You would not feel that part and parcel of this bill 
should be an undertaking by part of the Government in cooperation 
with the industry to have an advertising campaign to increase the 
consumption of fish ¢ 

Mr. Bares. I think preliminary thought is being given to that type 
of suggestion by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries but as to how 
far the Federal Government should go in advertising fish products 
might be questionable. Certainly their assistance in formulating 
plans for fuller understanding of the market and the desires of the 
people is perhaps a function that they could perform and, as I under- 
stand, they are looking into that matter. 

Mr. McKernan and his associates, when they appear before you, I 
think can probably give you a more detailed expl: mation of what they 
are actually doing. “Tt i is a very important point. 

Mr. Dory. Thank you, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Thank you, Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Preity. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I hope some day that the fishing industry in my area can have the 
benefit of such forceful testimony as you have given the committee 
today. In other words, I wish I could do as good a job for my indus- 
try as you have done. You certainly have made a very strong case. 

I am wondering, Mr. Bates, if in the Bates plan here on the incentive 
payments, whether that actually is not very similar to a program in 
the sugar industry for the sugar-beet industry which has worked very 
successfully in the nature of processing tax which goes back to the 
grower. I think if you talk to some of the sugar-beet people, you 
will find that you are on the track of a very established successful 
plan. 

Mr. Bates. It might also be said we are doing a little bit for agricul- 
ture generally in the country. 

Mr. Pexiy. That is right. 

I think that what I was trying to bring out is that the actual tech- 
nique of an incentive of 1 cent a pound on this product might have 
already been used to help an industry that needed it. 

I want to add, too, because I have heard from the fishing industry 
in my district, the fishermen’s unions and marketing organizations, 
that they have indicated to me that the imports of bottomfish have 
come up something like 1,500 per cent. Is that correct, percentage- 
wise ? 

Mr. Bares. Yes, that is about what I figure. 
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Mr. Pexiy. It does not affect us in the Pacific Northwest very much 
but I know that they are greatly concerned over your problem and 
they are anxious to see a program like this worked out. 

T am sure that I will j join with you in any way I can and be helpful 
to your industry. I know it needs the help. 

Mr. Bares. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dorn. Would the gentleman yield at this point ? 

Mr. Petry. Yes. 

Mr. Dorn. Do I understand that in this bill there is a 1-cent-a-pound 
tax ex vessel price payable for fish? 

Mr. Bares. Well, I would not call it a tax. It is a payment. 

Mr. Dorn. How doesthat work? Ido not understand it. 

Mr. Bares. Well, when the fishermen bring the fish in and sell it 
for a certain price, 1 cent will be added to it. If they get 35 cents 
for the fish it will be 4 cents. This is under such regul: ations as the Sec- 
retary will prescribe. As far as the actual operation of this plan is 
oncerned, I think it will be the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Dorn. Then it will cost more by 1 cent for me to buy a fish 
‘aught by a United States fisherman than fish caught by Canadian 
fishermen, and imported into this country ? 

Mr. Bares. No, sir; because the payment will be from the Govern- 
ment to the boat. 

Mr. Dorn. Well, there is an additional payment, then ? 

Mr. Bares. There is to the fisherman. 

Mr. Dorn. Do you not think that on this particular point if there 
were a cost of a cent a pound additional in all the fish purchased as 
a tax to pay for this $42 million, we could also in that cent that would 
be coming into the United States taxwise provide for its use in adver- 
tising for the greater consumption of fish and also pay for the United 
States cost of this? 

Mr. Barres. Well, we approach it from the other end. This is not 
. cent tax on imports. This is a cent bounty which will be given to 
U Jnited States fishermen when they bring in their fish so that if nor- 

lly they would sell it for 3 cents Une le Sam will give 1 penny. 

“Mr. Dorn. If the United States is giving this 1 cent bounty 
<0-called—— 

Mr. Bares. To our fishermen. 

Mr. Dorn. Can we not then collect it from the consumer in order 
to further he ‘Ip the fishermen, too, so that we would collect it no matter 
what fish came in, whether it was Iceland, Canada, or the fish caught 
by our United States fishermen, and this cent would be collected from 
those who sell the fish, not from the fishermen themselves, not as 

an import tax but a tax on the fish as it is sold? 

This 1 cent would pay for all of this plus the advertising which 
would in turn encourage the consumption of fish and benefit the United 
States fishermen. 

Mr. Bares. For instance, that would mean approximately a 25- 
percent increase in the ex-vessel price. It would seem to me that that 
would discourage rather than encourage the buying of fish by people. 

Mr. Dorn. One cent per pound ? 

Mr. Bares. Well, it is 25 percent of the cost. 

[ would prefer, Mr. Dorn, that it come from the other end. If the 
taxpayers are going to pay for it, I would rather have it come out 
f the general fund than be a special levy. 
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Mr. Dorn. You say only 11 pounds is purchased per capita and that 
would mean, I would think, very, very specifically that an enormous 
number of the people in the United States do not eat fish and you 
would be taxing them on behalf of the other folks who do eat fish. 

Here would be a way that you not only have the burden of this cast 
on the fisheaters but you would also have the benefit of national 
advertising. 

Mr. Bares. We want to have those people who, for one reason or 
another, are denied the opportunity of eating fish to have that great 
opportunity. 

As far as your basic point is concerned, under section 32 funds today 
derived from the imports under the Saltonstall-Kennedy-Bates Act, 
and they always leave off that last one. 

Mr. Dorn. I think rather, when I hear it, it is the Bates-Salton- 
stall-Kennedy Act just the same as this is the Bates plan. 

Mr. Macponaup. That is the way it has been quoted in the Boston 
Herald. 

Mr. Bares. We try to do our best. We cannot fight that. 

Essentially, they are doing that today, Mr. Dorn, from tariff, the 
17% cents or 15 percent of the mass consumption, whichever is greater. 

Under that source of funds today which goes into section 32 funds, 
we do attempt to do some of the things which you indicated in your 
suggestion, but only from the imported fish. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Bill, you made a wonderful statement. It could not 
have been made any better by anybody, in my judgment. 

I think you are absolutely right. I do not think you have left out 
anything, and, as far.as I am personally concerned, I am certainly for 
your bill. You have done a wonderful job for a lot of people. 

Mr. Bares. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Do you have Congressman Jack Westland present ? 

Congressman Thomas Lane ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS J. LANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I hesitate to encroach myself on this com- 
mittee at this time following the testimony of my colleague, Congress- 
man William Bates, because I am aware, gentlemen, and Mrs. Sullivan, 
that Congressman Bates for the period of 10 years that he has served 
here in the Congress of the United States has put a great deal of time 
and effort and study into this subject matter. I know that his father, 
who preceded him here in the Congress, the late Congressman George 
Bates, was also an expert in this field because, after all, the fishing in- 
dustry was the outstanding industry in the area that they represent in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It was a flourishing industry at 
one time, and, of course, as these inroads have been m: ide, now there 
is not too much left of it there in Massachusetts. Therefore, if nothing 
else, I am not acquainted with this subject matter as is Congressman 
Bates because, as I say, he has lived with it all these years. 
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We do not come here this morning, members of the committee, with 
something that is just thought up at the moment. This field has been 
covered pretty well over the years here not only in the Congress but 
with the Tariff Commission, with the Department, with industr y, con- 
ferences on the Senate side and conferences here in the House side 
galore. They have covered this subject matter pretty well and they 
come here today, after a lot of thought and I know that this bill is being 
presented to you as a result of many conferences between Senators, 
Congressman Bates, the industry, and the Department that is affected 
thereby. Therefore, knowing that you have listened and been very 
very patient in this matter and that there are many, many witnesses to 
follow me, those that are financially and vitally interested in this in- 
dustry and representatives of the Government also, my remarks will be 
very brief at least, Mr. Chairman and members 6f the committee. 

I want to join with the members of the committee in saying 
that Billy Bates has done an excellent job here today. I repeat 
again and again that he has worked untiringly and unselfishly on 
this partic ular subject matter for all of these years. It is one that 
is close to his heart. It is one that he is personally and vitally 
interested in. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts the United States fishing industry is going down under a 
flood of fish imports. You have already heard that here this morn- 
ing. It is ironic that the Federal Government, while encouraging 
this unfair competition, has turned a deaf ear toward compensatory 
relief. This all comes about as the result of the action of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The research provided for under the Saltonstall-Kennedy-Bates 
Act is appreciated but unless some aid comes to the fishing industry, 
it may be lost by the time the long-range solutions can reverse the 
disastrous trends. 

The fishing industry, at least of Massachusetts, which is vital to the 
economic life of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, is fighting a 
losing battle against the administration’s strange policy of making 
concessions to foreign competition in our own home market while it 
refuses to provide domestic relief for the victimized fishing industry. 
The facts speak for themselves, , 

As outlined by Congressman Bates here with the charts this morn- 
ing which speak most eloquently, in 1948 imports of groundfish fillets 
totaled 54 million pounds. They had almost tripled by 1957, ex- 
panding to 141 million pounds in our home markets. j 

I think that figure has been heard here this morning. 

As a consequence, our industry declined by a similar ratio and 
since 1941 landings at the port of Boston have gone down 74 percent. 

As the price which a - herman receives for his catch is but slightly 
more than he received in 1945, 13 years ago, while the price of his 
equipment and supplies hi as risen sharply, it is obvious that he him- 
self is trapped in a net from which there is no escape without assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government is under the obligation, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, to help out the fishing industry be- 

cause of its failure to prov ide tariff relief, as was brought out strongly 
here this morning by Congressman Bates, time and time again back 
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and forth to the Tariff Commission with the unanimous report of that 
Tariff Commission and, of course, the failure of the President to 
agree with them on that score. 

Failure to provide tariff relief and its failure to provide construc- 
tion-differential subsidies for the fishing vessels that by law must 
be built at much higher cost in this country have exposed our fishing 
industry to the unfair competition from abroad that is driving us 
out of business. 

From the very beginning, our fishing industry has prided itself 
upon its spirit of self-reliance, but. it cannot survive those policies 
of its own Government which, in effect, place obstacles in the way 
of American fishermen and American fish processors while extending 
every advantage to foreign competitors in our home markets. 

Even in its predicament, our industry does not seek any quota or 
price-support crutch to lean on forevermore. It asks only for those 
reasonable measures that will help it to get back on its feet, namely, 
(1) incentives to reduce the heavy burden of insurance costs, (2) con- 
struction-differential subsidies or vessels built in American yards, 
(3) a loan program for repair and modernization of processing plants 
to produce, process fillet efficiently and economically, (4) incentive 
payments for both fishermen and processing plants. 

This latter provision is designed to encourage the boat operators 
and the processors to improve the quality of the fish caught in process. 

These incentive payments, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, would not only help to make up the price differential between 
the foreign and domestic products in order to hold the present share 
of the market but would require our industry to improve its practices 
thereby insuring a better product for the American consumers. 

The American fishing industry does not want any handouts. It 
does, however, Mr. C hairman and members of the committee, ex cpect 
cooperation in solving those problems that have reached a critical 
stage, and the fact that it is critical is borne out here this morning, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, by the fact that there 
are so many witnesses here in your room that are representing various 
segments of this industry and the Department that evidently are in 
favor of such legislation. 

A nation with a long coastline cannot afford to neglect its fishing 
industry which is the source of an essential food supply. 

European nations are not indifferent to the value of their fishing 
vessels and processing plants. 

If reports are correct, and this has been brought out here many 
times this morning, the Russians are fishing off the northeast coast 
of this continent. They have been seen off Newfoundland by the 
Canadian fishermen, which is a long distance to travel from their 
ports. Whether their purpose is to. deplete our supply or to take 
soundings and make charts in their leisure moments is, of course, 
incidental. The major point to consider at the moment is that they 
have good fishing vessels whose long range and activity is not limited 
by foreign competition. 

Our industry needs help and it is in the national interest to come to 
its rescue. 

The program outlined in the bill presented to you here for con- 
sideration, H. R. 10529, is realistic and within our means. It will! 
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save and revive the important fishing industry of the United States 
which is struggling for its existence. 

That is all that I would like to say here this morning, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee. I know that you have many 
witnesses that are here who know this subject exceptionally well and 
can sive you testimony that will help the committee. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Mr. Chairman, as a consumer of fish but one who 
knows nothing of the industry itself, I think I have received a very 
liberal education from our two witnesses and the questions that were 
asked. 

I have no questions, Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Lane. Thank you, Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sunrivan. Certainly we want to help an industry that does 
supply us with the kind of fish that comes from the industry that is 
in question today. 

Mr. Lane. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Suttivan. It has been very interesting to hear the conditions 
that are existing. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. Congressman Tollefson. 

Mr. Touterson. Mr. Lane, you made reference to the Russian fish- 
ing fleet. They have actually been seen by Canadian fishermen ? 

Mr. Lane. According to newspaper reports, Mr. Tollefson, the 
Canadian fishermen have seen them off the northeast section of New- 
foundland. 

Mr. Totierson. It might be interesting for the record to show at 
this point that in Wor ld War IL our Government gave the Russians 
about $21 million worth of fishing vessels and in a sense started them 
off on their fishing ventures and ‘their fishing activity. Maybe some 
of our economic hens are coming home to roost there in that Russian 
fleet that is coming and fishing the same area that our own fishermen 
work. 

Mr. Lane. I would not doubt that they are coming home to haunt 
us at this present time. 

Mr. Totierson. That is all. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Klueczynski. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. I have no questions of Mr. Lane, but I am happy 
that he appeared before this committee because of his interest in the 
fishermen back home. 

I think that this committee should have in the record how much of a 
grant or how much money we are se nding to Icel: and for vessels and 
equipment and processing plant when they are in competition to our 
American fishermen. 

I hope that you or Mr. Bates can give that information to the 
committee. 

Mr. Lane. I think that that is very, very important, Congressman 
Kluezynski. I think that those figures should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee because they enter into this program that is laid 
out here in the bill filed by Congressman Bates. 

I will make sure that the petitioner here obtains that information 
from the proper sources to submit to the committee for what it is 
worth. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Thank you, Mr. Lane. 
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(The information furnished by ICA follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1958. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. BONNER: We have been informed by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior of certain testimony on May 28, 1958, before 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries by Mr. James 8S. Carlson, 
chairman of the New England Committee for Aid to the Groundfish Industry, 
containing certain allegations with respect to the activities of the International 
Cooperation Administration. Mr. Carlson stated that in a meeting he had with 
Mr. Diestel, of the Baader Fish Processing Machinery Co., of Liibeck, Germany, 
Mr. Diestel had shown him a copy of a contract which he had just signed in Ice- 
land for the delivery of 112 filleting and skinning machines at $48,500 each “‘to be 
paid for in United States dollars which were to come from counterpart funds.” 

ICA has made considerable effort—including examination of its own records 
and checking with outside sources of information—to ascertain whether there 
is any reason to believe that either United States dollar aid funds or the counter- 
part funds (belonging to the Government of Iceland) have been used for the 
purchase and import into Iceland of filleting and skinning machines. The result 
of ICA’s examination of records and of the inquiries which ICA has made is 
that nothing has been found to sustain the conclusion that United States dollar 
aid funds or counterpart funds have been so used. 

The ICA has also investigated the allegation of a recent sale of 112 filleting and 
skinning machines to be paid for in United States dollars to come from the coun- 
terpart fund. Nothing has been found to confirm a recent sale of this quantity of 
filleting and skinning machinery. The suggestion that United States dollars 
coming from the counterpart fund were to be used by Iceland to make payment 
is equally without foundation since the counterpart fund consists exclusively of 
Icelandic kronur and not of United States dollars. 

Our inquiries have disclosed that some 48 such machines have been purchased 
by Icelandic interests from the Baader Co. financed by a 1956 loan of 44-year 
term made by a German credit institution to the Iceland Bank of Development, 
not out of United States dollar-aid funds or counterpart funds. 

The only conclusion which ICA can draw, with regard to Mr. Carlson’s state- 
ment is either that he was misinformed on the subject or that there was some 
misunderstanding on his part with regard to the facts. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director of Congressional Relations. 


Mr. Boykin. Congressman Allen ? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lane, when Mr. Bates was testi- 
fying, he referred very lightly to the subsidies paid to agriculture. 
Do you know whether it is still true that the Federal Government sup- 
ports the fishing industry to the extent of about 80 cents per ton of 
food produced while it supports the products of agriculture to the ex- 
tent of about $7 per ton of food ? 

Mr. Lane. I did not know that but it is quite interesting. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Macponatp. I would like to compliment my colleague from 
Massachusetts on his appearance here and on his clear statement. 

I am sure that he joins with me in stating that practically all of the 
delegation from New England is solidly behind Mr. Bates’ bill. 

Mr. Lane. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that Congressman 
Macdonald and myself, perhaps, do not represent the Gloucester- 
Rockport section of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, where all 
the fishing industry was so progressive over the years, but F assume 
that both of us are interested in this matter because it is close to us in 
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the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. We have heard about it and 
learned so many times about the hardships of the fishing industry that 
we are affected by it although we are not representing that particular 
area and that particular district. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Macponatp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Pett. No questions. 

Mr. Boryxtrn. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxnrn. Mr. Mailliard? 

Mr. Matiitrarp. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Lane, what is the situation in Canada with 
respect to similar fishing on our New England coast ? 

f foreign fishing fleets are bringing this situation to pass, how is it 

affecting the Canadian fishing fleets ? 

Mr. Lane. I am going to refer your question to Mr. Rice here, if it 
is all right with you. 

The CHarrMan. You are in the general neighborhood there. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS D. RICE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, INC.; SECRETARY, NEW 
ENGLAND COMMITTEE FOR AID TO THE GROUNDFISH INDUSTRY 


Mr. Rice. Do you want the answer now, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Canadian fishing fleet will feel the effects of the foreign fleets 
when they really begin operating, particularly the fleet from Russia. 

The two vessels that are operating off the southeast coast of New- 
foundland now represent only 2 of a fleet of 78 factory ships that are 
being built. 

Does that answer your question ? 

The Cuarrman. No; not entirely. This situation that you are in 
now has come about gradually, has it? 

Mr. Lane. It has. 

The Cuatrman. Has it gradually affected the Canadian fishing 
fleet, likewise ? 

Mr. Ricr. Do you mean with respect to growth ? 

The CHarrman. The general situation. 

Mr. Rice. All foreign countries have increased their fishing vessel 
facilities, Canada particularly. 

Fifteen years ago there were only three trawlers allowed to operate 
under Canadian registry. Today there are approximately 100 
trawlers because the law has been changed in Canada to allow the 
construction and operation of the same type of fishing trawler that we 
operate in the New England waters. 

The CHatrMan. Do you mean that heretofore Canada restricted the 
number of trawlers that fished from their harbors ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Just a short while ago, I received an invitation to 
come to Boston to visit the mother ship or whatever it may be termed 
of the Portuguese fleet. 

Do they fish in the general vicinity in which the New England 
fishing fleet operates ¢ 
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Mr. Rice. No, they fish in much more northern waters. They fish 
specifically for codfish. Codfish is quite important to the diet of the 
Portuguese people. The type of competition we get from Portugal 
is negligible because they have specific need for all the codfish that 
they are able to catch. They are not in the competitive picture as 
strongly as the other thirteen nations are with respect to what we 
produce on our own shores. 

The Cxatrman. Is the purpose of improving the range of our 
fishing fleet to go into new areas or to fish in areas they have now? 

Mr. Rice. To go into new areas as well and to modernize the fleet 
to meet modern conditions. 

The CuHarrman. Do the statistics show that the areas heretofore 
fished have been depleted ? 

Mr. Rice. There are surveys being conducted, Mr. Chairman, right 
now on all of our banks throughout New England. It has not been 
clearly established yet as to whether or not depletion has reduced the 
fish population on those various banks. There are indications of it 
and the result of a survey indicates that certain steps should be taken 
in order to conserve the fish population on our various banks. 

The Department put into effect about 6 years ago a mesh regulation 
which would allow small fish to escape. That is proving to be quite 
practical and quite profitable. 

There are indications that as a result of it the fish population on 
our most prolific bank, Georges Bank, will increase. 

The Cuarrman. Isthat by a treaty with Canada? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. It is an international treaty known as the Inter- 
national Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission. 

The United States and 10 other countries are members of that 
Commission for conservation purposes. 

The Cuarrman. Other countries fish in that area other than the 
United States and Canada, do they ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, there are nine other countries besides the United 
States and Canada fishing in those waters. 

The Cuarrman. Are the fish that are imported caught in this gen- 
eral area that we are discussing or in some other area ? 

Mr. Rice. No, they are caught by Canadians, of course, that fish 
those waters but we also have imports coming into this country from 
off the coasts of Germany, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, even 
West Africa, New Zealand, that are species which if they are not 
the same as ours are similar to ours and have access to our own market. 

The Cuamman. So we are not complaining, as a whole, about the 
imports from the Canadian area. It is the world area of which we 
are complaining ? 

Mr. Rice. The Canadian area represents the greatest bulk of 
imports. 

The Cuamman. What percentage ? 

Mr. Rice. About 70 percent of the total imports come from Canada. 

The Cuarmman. And they fish in the same area that we fish in? 

Mr. Rice. No, they fish in their own areas which are on the fishing 
grounds adjoining Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

The Cuairman. Are we restricted from those areas ? 

Mr. Rice. No, we are not, sir, but we do not have the type of equip- 
ment that warrants us going up into that area today. 
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The Cuamman. This has come on gradually. Why did we not get 
into the type of equipment? 

Mr. Rice. We were in it years ago but because of Government action 
which restricted the industry w ith respect to its fishing efforts, it has 
gradually forced us to retrench and hold on to what we have. 

In the course of retrenching we then fished those areas where it 
proves to be most profitable for us to do so. 

They are adjoining our own shores. 

The Cuamman. What were the restrictions? 

Mr. Rice. Various Government actions over the years, as spelled 
out by Mr. Bates this morning. 

The Cuamman. I am sorry. I did not hear his testimony. 

Mr. Rice. Well, I have referred to some of them quite briefly in 
my statement. I can bring you up to date on them. 

The Cuatrman. You are going to testify ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxtn. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. I would like to pose one theoretical question which might 
have been asked of Mr. Bates. I did not think of it in time. 

He said in his prepared statement that the genesis of this bill lay in 
the failure of the Executive to approve two orders of the Tariff 
Commission. 

I understood him also to say that, if those orders had been approved, 
this bill would not be necessary. 

We are going to vote next week on the bill to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. It is my understanding that that act very 
much limits the authority of the Executive to disapprove orders of 
the Tariff Commission. 

I am raising the question that if what I have heard about that bill 
is correct, I think someone should answer in this record the question 
as to whether or not this bill would be necessary if the Trade Agree- 
ments Act is extended on the terms that are now in the proposed 
bill. 

I do not want to ask the question now, but I think it is one that the 
record ought to cover at some time. Perhaps some of the other wit- 
nesses will deal with that. 

Mr. Lane. That remains to be seen, I suppose, as time goes on. 

Mr. Ray. That comes next week. 

Mr. Lane. How the program will work out under the bill remains 
to be seen. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Mailliard ? 

Mr. Maruutiarp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you very much, Tom. You made a fine state- 
ment. Weappreciate your being here with us. 

Mr. Lane. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxtn. I believe Congressman Frank Coffin is here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK M. COFFIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Corrin. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before you 
and to testify briefly on behalf of this significant bill. I do not want 
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to duplicate what Congressman Bates has said nor what the tech- 
nical witnesses will say who come after me. You will hear from 
Commissioner Ronald Green, of our own State department of sea 
and shore fisheries, who is intimately acquainted with the fishery 

roblem as it exists in Maine, and you will also hear from Capt. 
Harold Paulson, president of the Associated Fisheries of Maine. 
They will have with them a very short but extremely well done and 
detailed study of conditions in the Maine fisheries, showing the state 
of the fleet, the age of the fleet, the tonnage, the problems of attract- 
ing young people into the industry, the fact that the price has re- 
mained about the same for the past decade or so, but that costs have 
tremendously increased, not only the costs of building ships but the 
costs of getting hull insurance, and these factors, I think, will show 
how the problem exists in Maine. 

H. R. 10529 is, I believe, a very comprehensive measure drawn in 
direct response to the President’s disapproval of increased duty on 
groundfish fillets nearly 2 years ago. Once again we are considering 
a phase of one of the most delicate and troublesome oT. that 
many of us confront in the pending extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. On the one hand, we must weigh the worldwide effects 
of raising tariffs and chipping away at our trade policies when the 
Soviet and its satellites are attempting by every cutthroat scheme 
to grab our markets and seduce our friends. On the other hand, a 
number of our own industries are inevitably suffering real injury and 
are entitled to special assistance and consideration. 

I think that this bill is an attempt to handle this problem in a very 
constructive rather than negative way. 

This bill attempts to redress injury done to the groundfish industry. 
By definition other segments of the fisheries are covered by the bill, 
but as you have been told by Congressman Bates in great detail, 
in order to benefit from any of its provisions, vessel owners 
and processors must have had an escape-clause finding in favor of the 
kind of fish they catch and process. The ground fish industry—a 
major one in Massachusetts and an important one in Maine—is there- 
fore the only one that presently qualifies for the loans and subsidies 
in the pending legislation. 

I have given the problems of this industry close attention in the 
last year. I have attended meetings of its representatives. During 
the last session I joined with them and a number of other Congress- 
men with Congressman Bates in a White House conference at which 
we urged immediate relief. I am now convinced, Mr. Chairman, that 
the industry has reached a point of crisis. The flight of capital to 
Canada, deterioration of our vessels, crippling insurance rates, obso- 
lescence of packing and processing machinery combined with compe- 
tion from lower priced imports and lower cost foreign-built vessels 
have created a complexity of problems which cannot be met by normal 
methods of financing. 

This bill is an extreme one. But it is designed to aid an industry 
that is in its extremity. If this were not so, conservative, hardheaded 
New Englanders would not be advocating measures which may give 
the Federal Government strong control of their business for even 
5 years. This, as I have suggested, is a very comprehensive bill pro- 
viding grants-in-aid, loans, incentive payments, and construction dif- 
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ferential subsidies to offset lower costs of foreign vessels. Section 5, 
covering the construction differential, and section 7, providing incen- 
tive payments to boatowners, fishermen, and processors, contain very 
constructive incentives toward self-help as well as liberal financial 
assistance. 

I am not sure, however, that we are not overlooking a very important 
avenue of financing in our effort toward rehabilitation. This concerns 
the kind of loans we contemplate to an industry that is in serious peril. 
I believe there are instances where we can with propriety and effective- 
ness set low interest rates on long-term loans. I do not believe there 
is anything sacred or inviolable in the standard loan provision which 
allows flexibility within a range from 3 to 6 percent on loans of 10-year 
maturity. 

What inevitably happens is that the maximum or near maximum 
interest rate is fixed in the executive departments. Loans under the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 are being made at 5 percent and it is 
obvious that the fishing industry—or major segme can’t 
pay that interest, or put up the necessary coll: teral. In that act, as 
in the pending bill, Congress authorized a 3-percent minimum interest 
rate on 10-year loans. 

Mr. Chairman, I am asking, would it not be advisable to consider 
placing in section 6 of H. R. 10529 a provision of a 3-percent maximum 
interest rate on long-term loans of 20 years and extending the loans to 
vessel owners as well as processors ? 

In the pending bill the vessel-owner provision is to be found under 
the grant-in-aid section and not under the loan section. 

It can be argued that this places borrowers under the Fish and 
Wildlife Act at a disadvantage. But we are dealing here with a seg- 
ment of the fishing industry whicl h, by definition, is in desperate need. 
Moreover, this bill is clearly designed for the groundfish industry 
which is in a special category because it has sought and been refused 
relief under the Trade Agreeme ‘nts Act. Thus it is the only domestic 
fishery which qualifies under this legislation. 

I am certainly sympathetic to the reasons why an extensive grants- 
in-aid program has been provided in section 4. Nevertheless, this is 
an unrestricted subsidy, no standards of performance are set and it 
may lead to a maze of Government regulation. I am not prepared 
to say that the grants are not essential. Such powerful medication 
may be necessary to revive the patient and assure healthy reintegra- 
tion within its framework of a free economy in 5 years. And I must 
say that I have been impressed with the testimony I have heard this 
morning. But the effects, not alone the cost of the treatment, must 
be weighed against other restoratives. The very fact that this bill is 
before us with such responsible sponsorship and backing, is a measure 
of the emergency. Whatever action is taken it must be taken swiftly 
and it must be designed to meet existing conditions. Legislation 
merely looking toward long-range solutions will not, I fear, salvage 
these vital New England fisheries. 

The only new thought that I have added to what you have pre- 
viously heard is this very serious feeling I have that the utility of loan 
provisions of a different nature, different scope, different terms ought 
to be thoroughly considered by the committee to see whether or not 
that is also an effective approach to this problem. 
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Mr. Boyxr1n. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Bonner? 

The Cuarrman. When we hear about the various areas of commer- 
cial fisheries, it interests me as to the difference between this area and 
other areas where fishing is quite as important an industry as to why 
this area got in this condition and the bill is only applicable to this 
area. 

Mr. Corrin. Well, I do not propose to be the expert that Mr. Rice 
and others will be, but I would venture to say that in the northwest 
Atlantic you would have a situation of competition from these many 
nations that fish there that you would not have to the same extent in 
other waters surrounding this Nation; that is, the accessibility to this 
area in the northwest Atlantic. It is near Europe. It is even getting 
near Russia and it seems to me that you might have several nations in 
other fishing areas off the continent but here you have a dozen and this 
has created problems. 

As I think you will be told, problems have been occasioned by the 
lack of capital. 

The boat that was good enough 15 years ago is not good enough 
today. Instead of going out 300 miles or 400 miles they have to go 
out 800 or a thousand miles. 

I am told this story, for example: That we, after the war, made 
available to Germany a couple of our modern trawlers to help stimulate 
their recovery by helping guide them in bringing into production a 
better up-to-date vessel. They kept those vessels ie a while and then 
they improved on the model and we reacquired the two vessels we had 
made available, but those two vessels no longer were the best in effect 
or in operation. The Germans had improved on them, and their 
boats, and presumably the fleets of others, are much better than the 
boats that we have been able to build here. 

You asked about Canada. Canada, I understand, has a subsidy for 
vessels. My commissioner tells me that he knows of a boat that cost 
about $80,000 and the cost to the private owner in Canada was $6,000. 

Mr. Boyxtn. That will do it. 

Mr. Corrtn. That is what we are up against. 

Mr. Borxrn. Surely you are. 

The Cuarrman. Yesterday we heard of the problems on the Pacific 
coast. I was just trying to find out whether or not we have tried to keep 
abreast of the advance in the equipment that was necessary to fish or 
whether we just sat still and let somebody else come in and get us into 
this position. 

Mr. Corrin. Well, I think it is tied up with the price of fish. That 
is, the price of fish in our area has held about the same over the past 
10 years, but the costs have doubled—wages, costs of the ship itself, 
insurance, P. and I., and hull. 

The Cuarrman. You do not mean that the price of fish to the con- 
sumer has remained the same over 10 years, do you ? 

Mr. Corrtn. No; I am speaking of the price per pound paid at the 
vessel. For example, in Maine, in 1947, haddock brought 6.8 cents a 
pound. In 1957 it brought 7.6. It is an increase but it is not a very im- 
ee one. Hake brought 4.6 cents a pound 10 years ago and today it 
rings 4 cents. 

Pollock has declined in price. Redfish has increased somewhat but 
not dramatically. 
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The Cuarrman. What is the price on redfish ? 

Mr. Corrin. Redfish used to be 3 cents a pound and it is 3.7 cents 
today, roughly. 

The C eased What is the groundfish which we discussed ? 

Mr. Corry. Groundfish takes in all of these particular types of 
fish. 

The Cuatrman. They have maintained the market price at the 
piers steadily throughout the years. Yet, as a whole, over the country, 
the prices have about quadrupled. 

Mr. Corrtn. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I should know but I 
am sure that Mr. Rice or some of the others can tell you what the price 
to the consumer is, which is what you are speaking of. All I am talk- 
ing about is the price that the vessel owner and the crew get for the 
fish they discharge at the pier. That price has remained about the 
same with a few slight increases, and a few decreases, but in the mean- 
time we have a tremendous increase in cost. For example, your P, 
and I. insurance in 1946 was $125 per man per year. Today it is more 
than $300 per man per year. Hull insurance has increased and they 
do not have the coverage today that they used to have. They havea 
deductible clause and other clauses that lessen the coverage but make 
it more expensive. 

I think this comes back to your original point. You have a jump in 
imports of groundfish fillets of 83 percent between 1939 and 1951. 

I think the other figures bear out this tremendous increase of fish 
that is sold apparently at a profit for the prices that I have been 
describing to you but not in this country at a profit. 

The Cuarman. What would be the fealing of other commercial 
fishing areas if their fishermen did not enjoy identical benefits that are 
provided in this bill ? 

Did ; understand you to say that this was strictly for the area ? 

Mr. Corrtn. This is strictly for the only branch of the fishing indus- 
try that has been denied relief under the trade agreements procedure 
under the escape clause provision for defense reasons. 

The CuHairman. Would not the importing of fish in that area effect 
the fishing price in other areas? 

Mr. Corrin. I would assume that the whole fish economy has perhaps 
some relationship but I would not think that this would have a dra- 
matic effect on salmon or tuna. I would think that to a certain extent 
this market is self-contained. It is perhaps what Mr. Rice said about 
the Portuguese cod consumption and production. We know that that 
does not have too much effect on us and I would think to a lesser degree 
would it have any immediate or direct impact on more remote sections 
of the fishing industry ; that is, more remote from New England. 

I think you have to be careful in setting up your standards. I think 
that the trigger in this bill is well devised becaues it is a trigger that 
by definition is not going to apply to too many industries. 

If a fisherman in another segment of the industry resents not being 
included, the legitimate answer is that his industry is not in the same 
predicament as to hardship and as to exhaustion of remedy that the 
groundfish industry isin. In other words, the businessman gets a loan 
at low interest rates from the Small Business Administration. His 
competitor may resent it but the answer that has been deemed sufficient 
by Congress is that we want to keep small-business men in business and 
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if they meet the statutory requirements they qualify for an SBA loan. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. Totterson. Mr. Coffin, is not the basic reason for the low price 
of New England groundfish the increasing imports of foreign ground- 
fish and the domestic producer, the domestic fisherman, has to meet as 
best he can the price of the imports ? 

As the chart back of you shows, the imports have increased between 
1940 and 1957 almost 1,500 percent from 9.7 million pounds to 141 
million pounds. 

Had it not been for the increasing imports the domestic producer 
could have charged a higher price but he has to meet the import prob- 
lem. That is basically the problem. 

Mr. Corrin. That is right. 

Mr. Totterson. He does not make enough to make a profit or 
rehabilitate his boats or carry insurance and as a consequence many of 
them have gone out of business? 

Mr. Corrin. That is right. 

Mr. Totterson. With respect to this bill not bringing together 
other fisheries, actually any fishery can come under this bill if it 
meets the test set out by the bill. 

Mr. Corrtn. Exactly. 

Mr. Totterson. The chief test is that the fishery has gone to the 
Tariff Commission, and the Tariff Commission has said, “You are 
entitled to relief,” but after that the relief was not forthcoming, so 
that this could apply to tuna. it could apply to salmon or it could 
apply to shrimp if they meet that requirement ? 

Mr. Corrin. Certainly. 

Mr. Totierson. Now, I think it would be well for the record to 
show that this particular fishery is one which produces and sells to the 
public a fresh fish and in that respect is a little bit different than the 
tuna and the salmon which are chiefly sold in the can. The tuna 
fishery has been before the Tariff Commission, but they did not get 
the same reception before the Tariff Commission that the New Eng- 
land fishery received. 

As you say, this presents a problem in connection with our recipro- 
cal-trade legislation which is probably coming up next week. 

Do you feel that here is an industry which has clearly proven that 
it has been injured by foreign imports ard is entitled to relief and 
certainly to the most serious consideration of Congress? 

Mr. Corrtn. I do, Mr. Tollefson, and J think that this is a more 
constructive way of getting at it than simply telling the foreign pro- 
ducers that either they cannot sell in this country or that they have 
to pay a much higher tariff. 

This is a step that should be explored, too. This is another way of 
making us competitive. 

Mr. Totierson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyrxrn. Mr. Kluczynski? 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Atten. Mr. Chairman. 

I find I am a little confused on one point, Mr. Coffin. Is it not nec- 
essary that the product that is to get relief should demonstrate that 
it is entitled to the relief from the Tariff Commission and thereafter 
have the relief withheld because of considerations affecting the Na- 
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tion’s security or because of other overriding considerations in the 
national interest? In other words, is it not true that this is not a 
decision of the Tariff Commission that is going to be controlling but 
the further decision that some national security measure causes us to 
sacrifice our own industry ? 

Mr. Corrin. Yes; you have stated it accurately. 

I apologize for not having spelled it out, but that is as I understand 
the bill. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Macponaxp. Mr. Coffin, I would like to compliment you once 
again on a very fine statement. 

You said that you attended a White House conference with Mr. 
Bates and other people. What was the position of the White House 
concerning this industry ? 

Mr. Ccrrin. I do not think there was a position taken. This was 
an attempt to explore what was then called a four point program 
with Mr. Hauge and some other advisers in the White House to be- 
come acquainted with the problem of the groundfish industry. 

At that point I lost touch with it but I assume that they had this 
under study. This was during the period before legislation was 
drafted. They took no position except that they realized that there 
was a problem. 

Mr. Macponatp. So that not even by inference could we feel that 
the administration would be for or against such legislation ? 

I should have asked this question of Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Corriy. He probably would know more what their current 
attitude is. I am reflecting this first conference. They have had a 
lot of time to think over this problem and the approaches to it and 
I just do not know what the administration’s present position is on 
this. 

Mr. Macponatp. Thank you. 

Mr. Borxrn. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman. 

Is there any tariff now applicable to these groundfish situations? 

Mr. Corrrn. Yes. 

Mr. Ray. Perhaps I had better ask that question of some later 
witness. 

Mr. Corrtn. I think probably they can give you the exact figures. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Mailliard ? 

Mr. Mariuiarp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Coffin, thank you very much. You made a splen- 
did statement. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you for our courtesy, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxrn. At this time, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, we have a splendid statement here from the Hon- 
orable Jack Westland that I would like to put in the record if there 
is no objection at this time. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. JaAcK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS F'ROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before this committee today in support 
of H. R. 10529, which is identical to my bill, H. R. 10652, and which provides a 
5-year program of assistance to enable depressed segments of the fishing industry. 

This legislation is designed to improve the competitive position of Pacific 
Northwest and other commercial fishermen in relation to foreign interests. 
The bill offers help to ground and bottom fishermen who are hurt by unfair for- 
eign competition and who cannot get relief under the escape clause of the Trade 
Agreement Extension Act because of national security considerations. 

The legislation authorizes needed assistance to the domestic fishing industry 
when it is threatened with or is suffering from injury occasioned by a trade- 
agreement concession from which escape-clause relief has been withheld. 

This relief would be in the form of loans, grants-in-aid and incentive pay- 
ments. All would be granted for use in the improvement of methods of catching, 
handling, preserving and processing fish. Also, the Federal aid could be used for 
modernization, replacement, or construction of fishing vessels and gear. 

Additional purposes of the bill are the promotion of higher standards of safety 
and the establishment of inspection and grading services to improve and standar- 
dize the quality of domestically produced fishery products. 

Mr. Chairman, it is high time the fishermen of this Nation receive some kind of 
relief for the damages they have and are suffering because of national defense 
considerations, which, I might add, are beyond their control. This being the case, 
the Federal Government should step in to give its assistance. 

This bill is of great concern to fishermen of the Second District of Washing- 
ton State, the Puget Sound area, the Pacific coast, and, of course, the Nation’s 
fishing industry. The concern rises because the trawl fish industry is in a 
depressed market condition and finds itself facing an unlimited importation 
of foreign fishery products. 

The bill presents a departure from previous procedure in approaching the 
groundfish problem. I think all of us recognize the historic difficulty of obtain- 
ing tariffs for protection of the domestic trawl industry. Recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission that the industry is in dire need of tariff relief have been 
vetoed by the executive branch of our Government for reasons of national 
security. But, recommendations by the President call for the ways and means of 
alleviating the plight of the industry. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I thank you for the time you 
have given me to present this statement. I know that favorable consideration 
of this legislation will be a benefit not only to the fishermen involved, but also to 
the Nation as a whole. 


Mr. Borxrn. Is Mr. O’Neill here? 

Would Mr. Rice like to testify further at this time ? 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, there are any number of witnesses here. 

Mr. Boykin. What about Mr. Charlie Jackson, then? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I would like the opportunity to have 
a brief statement. I have to leave the city (omorrow. 

Mr. Boyxtn. That is fine. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. JACKSON, GENERAL MANAGER, 
NATIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Charles E. Jackson. I am general manager of the National 
Fisheries Institute, Inc., Washington, D, C., a trade organization 
composed of approximately 500 firms located throughout the United 
States and Alaska. Our membership encompasses producers, boat- 
owners, processors, canners, freezers, smokers, wholesalers, and brok- 
ers of fish and shellfish, including producers, processors and distribu- 
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tors of fishery byproducts used principally for feeding poultry and 
livestock. 

The Board of Directors of the National Fisheries Institute, who 
constitute its governing authority, concluded their annual meeting in 
San Francisco on April 23, 1958. Recognizing the serious problems 
confronting the New E ngland groundfish industry, a situation which 
developed for reasons beyond its control, and recognizing its dire 
need for assistance if this basic New England industry 1 is to survive, 
the board of directors gave careful study to H. R. 10529 and S. 3229 
and similar bills pending i in Congress and by an overwhelming vote 


5, 
adopted the following rec ommendation of its legislation committee: 


The legislation committee, after considering the debates before the board of 
directors in regard to the need of relief by certain segments of the fishing in- 
dustry, respectfully recommends that in order for the fishing interests of the 
United States to be competitive with the fishing interests of other countries 
that legislation should be enacted to take care of the construction differential 
in fishing vessels similar to that which is done by other types of maritime con- 
and further, that there is a dire need of credit to the 
fishing industry and that the United States Government, in order to preserve 
this industry and maintain the American fishing fleet so as to be available for 
defense needs, should make available an adequate quantity of credit on reason- 
able terms and at low interest rates in order that plants and vessels could be 
modernized, and that the American fishing industry could become truly com- 
petitive with the fishing interests abroad, all of which are subsidized by their 
respective governments. 

We recommend that the general manager be instructed to support S. 3229 
and this bill, H. R. 10529, and similar House bills with exception of sections 7 and 
8 of these bills, which are the subsidy provisions, and that he use his best efforts 
to procure legislation to carry out these recommendations. 

A majority of the members of the National Fisheries Institute are 
hopeful that this necessary assistance can be provided without inclu- 
sion of sections 7 and 8. These sections would — incentive pay- 
ments to fishermen and processors. Our members regard sections 7 
and 8 as outright subsidies which they sincerely hope can be avoided 
to the end that the fishing industry may maintain its traditional inde- 
pendence. ‘They are violently opposed to Government controls and 
to Government interference of any kind in the operation of their 
business. 

They believe, however, that circumstances completely justify a sub- 
sidy in the form of construction differentials for fishing vessels. The 
United States Government has already provided subsidies for other 
types of vessels built in American shipyards, and since the fishing 
industry must, in effect, pay these subsidy costs when they build fishing 
vessels, and since our industry is not permitted to build ships in foreign 
shipyards where the costs are from one-third to one-half less, and, 
lastly, since the United States Fish and Wildlife Service has officially 
reported that all groundfish producers in foreign countries who com- 
pete with New Engl: and groundfisheries are beneficiaries of generous 
subsidies of one kind or another, it becomes apparent that if the United 
States fishing industry is to survive, it must have the same access to 
vessel subsidies as other American maritime industries. 

The New England groundfish industry today has a double-barreled 
subsidy gun aimed at its head. It must compete with groundfish 
industri ies abroad that are highly subsidized and that may build ships 
in foreign yards at a great deal less cost, while at home under Amer- 
ica laws our fishing industry is not only denied access to foreign ship- 
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yards but must, in effect, add to the normal price of constructing a 
fishing vessel a substantial bonus to maintain an American ship 
subsidy. 

The New England groundfish industry has pursued every legal 
means to remain in business. Congress wrote the escape clause into the 
Trade Agreements Act for the purpose of providing some relief for 
American industries “found to be threatened with or suffering from 
injury occasioned by a trade-agreement concession.” 

On October 12, 1956, the United States Tariff Commission, after 
conducting a long investigation with members of its own staff and 
after lengthy public hearings, submitted to the President of the United 
States a unanimous recommendation for the relief of the New Eng- 
land groundfish industry. 

The President on December 10, 1956, overruled the recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission and denied relief to the New England 
groundfish industry and, in letters to the chairmen of the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House Ways and Means Committee, said 
in part: 

It is the Tariff Commission’s responsibility in these matters to investigate and 
report to the President any finding of serious injury or threat of serious injury 
within the meaning of the law. It is the Presidents responsibility, on the other 
hand, to consider not only the question of injury and measures recommended 
for its relief, but also all other pertinent factors bearing on the security and 
well-being of the Nation. 

In taking this action the President recognized the plight of the 
New England groundfish industry and so stated in considerable detail, 
but he made it clear that defense was his paramount responsibility. 

The fishing industry can find no fault with this premise. Its love 
of country and its repeated acts of patriotism since the founding of 
the Nation are matters of public record. 

The cost of maintaining the security and well-being of the Nation 
is considerable, as evidenced by the huge appropriations being made 
by Congress. The fishing industry gladly bears its proportionate 
share of this expense, but in this case one small segment of the fishing 
industry, the New England groundfish industry, is expected to bear 
the total expense of this item of defense. Denial of relief, after the 
United States Tariff Commission has unanimously found it necessary 
under the terms of the law, eventually means destruction of the domes- 
tic groundfish industry. It means that this item of expense for secu- 
rity of the Nation is being borne by one segment of the fishing industry, 
and not by all of the citizens of the Nation. I think this committee 
will agree this is too great a sacrifice for the New England groundfish 
industry, and that it is incumbent upon the Government to provide 
some other relief. That is the purpose of this legislation. 

The members of the National Fisheries Institute respectfully rec- 
ommend that Congress provide long-term loans, with reasonable 
interest rates, to place the entire domestic fishing industry in a position 
to compete with foreign industry. They prefer an opportunity to 
stand on their own feet as this industry has done historically. They 
note that other industries are being provided with more adequate 
Government financing on a loan basis, as is evidenced by the present 
plight of the railroad industry and proposals in Congress to provide 
long-term loans for that industry—and loan provision laws already 
made for housing and many other industries. ; 
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The Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 made a start in this direction by 
providing a $10 million revolving fund for the repair and replacement 
of fishing vessels, but this cannot meet the competitive situation on a 
world basis when the fishing industry must pay twice as much for 
building vessels in the United State as its competitors pay in foreign 
nations. Nor are there any loan funds available under existing law 
to meet the specific problems of the fishing industry for the moderni- 
zation of shore plants to meet foreign competition, other than the 
Small Business Act which is not designed to meet conditions prevail- 
ing in the fishing industry. 

The National Fisheries Institute strongly endorses this legislation, 
with the exception of sections 7 and 8, and expresses the hope that the 
other provisions of the bill will be enacted so as to place the United 
States groundfish industry in a position to meet the competition of 
other nations. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Boyxrin. Chairman Bonner ? 

The Cuatrman. Will you enlarge on your objection to sections 7 
and 8 just a bit, Mr. Jackson ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think, Mr. Chairman, all I can say is that this 
fishing industry has long been self-sustaining and independent and 
my membership, remember, represents not one port and one section 
but every phase of the industry including distributors and so on, and 
they feel that they frankly fear Government interference. They feel 
that sections 7 and 8 will only lead to the Government dipping into 
their business. That is the basic reason for it. 

In fairness to the groundfish industry, I must say that no other unit 
of the American industry has faced the expense that they have faced. 
No other unit of the industry has sought relief through every legal 
means and failed to get it so that the majority that took this position 
in our organization have not yet felt the pang, you might say, of de- 
struction as has this unit of the industry. 

I am confident that before this situation developed, before the Gov- 
ernment placed this groundfish industry in this position, they too, 
would not have asked for incentive payments but they are now forced 
to do so for reasons beyond their control. 

The Cuarrman. Do I understand that your statement of your 
organization proposes that this will be general legislation instead of 
sectional legislation ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Not specifically. They went all out in favor of this 
bill with the exception of sections 7 and 8. 

There was some expression in debate that they wish it could include 
other areas of the industry. ; 

The Cuarrman. That interests me. 

Other areas build trawlers and have the same reason for asking a 
construction subsidy. 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. It would be difficult, would it not, to make a case? 
There are a lot of trawlers on the Middle Atlantic coast. It would be 
be difficult to answer a trawler constructor who said, “Well, there is 
a New England trawler that can get a construction subsidy, something 
near an operating subsidy. Why can’t I have this?” 
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Mr. Jackson. They undoubtedly would raise that question but again 
it comes back to the purpose of this bill which is designed to assist 
the groundfish industry which cannot help itself. 

the CuatrMan. They fish just in that one locality ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think the groundfish industry predominantly fishes 
for groundfish and are definitely affected by the import situation. 

The Cuarmman. And you believe that no other fishing industry is 
affected by imports? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. I did not mean to create that impression. 
Many units of the industry are affected by imports and again they 
cannot compete favorably with foreign nations unless they can pur- 
chase vessels on the same basis as the foreign nations, their competitors, 
can. 

The Cuarrman. We can only see things by our locality. I notice 
that the chainstores are selling fillets in competition with locally 
congat fish. Are they imported ? 

Mr. Jackson. A lot of the food moving through chainstores is 
oo 

he Cuarrman. So it goes all over the country, does it not ? 

Mr. Jackson. Definitely. 

. The tere It is not just confined to this area or this type of 
sh, is it 

Mr. Jackson. I think it is a safe statement to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that practically all domestic industry is affected by imports which 
are subsidized by foreign nations. 

The Cuarrman. You take, for instance, our shrimping fleet. They 
fish in competition to other nations, do they not ? 

Mr. Jackson. Correct; not only in fishing but imports from all 
places in the world, Pakistan, Hong Kong, all over. 

The CuHarrmMan. They would have a right to ask the question as to 
“Why couldn’t I get the benefits under this bill?” would they not? 
They are competitive on the high seas. 

Mr. Jackson. Correct, but they are entitled to relief under this bill 
when they have gone through the procedure that the groundfish in- 
dustry has gone through. 

The Carman. There are areas in which they formerly fished 
where the shrimp are not there in quantities any longer and they are 
having to go 700 or 800 miles to fish, is that correct ? 

Mr. Jackson. That would be hard to answer, Mr. Chairman. They 
do extend their fishing operations when there is a need for fish, but 
I do not think you can base it wholly on that. 

The gulf fisheries, shrimp fisheries, have maintained very well. 
There is an increased number of both American and Mexican boats 
fishing. 

The CHarmman. You are familiar with the migration of the 
trawlers? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

The Cuamrman. They come from the gulf north and come from the 
north down into the gulf and there are certain areas, tomy knowledge, 
where the shrimp are not plentiful as they formerly were and they 
are having to seek new areas now and have to travel quite a distance 
to make their catch. 
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Mr. Jackson. I think the biologists could answer that better than 
I could, but, of course, the shrimp catch fluctuates from year to year 
particularly in the State of North Carolina. 

In my own experience, it has fluctuated from year to year off the 
coast. 

The Cuarrman. I am interested in how to answer the fact of con- 
fining this bill to one locality. 

Mr. Jackson. I am quite sure that all those involved would, of 
course, like to get benefits under any subsidy-vessel program. It must 
be tied in with defense as the bill states, as I see it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Toutierson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jackson, on page 3 of your statement in the first paragraph, 
you say that: 

The New England groundfish industry today has a doublebarreled subsidy 
gun aimed at its head. 

You mention first that it must compete with groundfish industries 
abroad that are highly subsidized. Are they subsidized only to the 
extent of boat construction or do they have other subsidies, too? 

Mr. Jackson. My understanding is that they have many types of 
subsidies. I am trying to say here that in addition to taking ad- 
vantage of a subsidy they may also build vessels at less cost. In 
that case it would not nec essarily be a subsidy for the fishing vessel 
in a foreign yard but they have two advantages. 

Mr. Totierson. I was interested in ascertaining whether or not 
there were other subsidies in addition to the construction subsidy. 

Mr. Jackson. I am confident there is, and I think the Fish and 
Wildlife Service have made an exhaustive study on that and can give 
you a report on it. 

Mr. Totierson. I will ask them about that. 

You make one other statement here that I am not sure I understand: 
that a foreigner— 
may build ships in foreign yards at a great deal less cost, while at home under 
American laws our fishing industry is not only denied access to foreign shipyards 
but must, in effect, add to the normal price of constructing a fishing vessel a sub- 
stantial bonus to maintain an American ships subsidy. 

I do not quite understand what you mean by that. 

Mr. Jackson. That is the terminology I use to say that, as I under- 
stand, we have a maritime law and certain types of vessels are sub- 
sidized and the shipyards are subsidized. I believe that was brought 
out this morning. But when the American fishing industry builds a 
vessel in the American shipyard he has to pay the high cost. 

That is the way I understood it. 

Mr. Touuerson. I still do not quite understand it, but it is clear, of 
course, from the testimony that the American fisherman must pay a 
higher cost for his fishing vessel than the foreigner because he has to 
under the law build it in American yards. 

Mr. Jackson. That is the way I understand it. That is correct. 

Mr. Toutierson. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Jackson. It must be done. 

Mr. Totierson. I want to put this word “bonus” in its proper place. 

Mr. Jackson. In effect I feel it is a bonus, because you have to put 
in an extra amount in order to build a vessel to compete. It may be 
the wrong terminology, Mr. Tollefson, but I think you get my point. 
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Mr. Boykin. Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Macponaxp. I want to get this clear in my mind. 

You do not think, do you, that this is a local bill, a bill for one par- 
ticular area of the country ? ? 

Mr. Jackson. My understanding is that it is limited to the industry 
which has sought relief and been denied. 

Mr. Macponatp. Could that not happen in the shrimp industry ? 

Mr. Jackson. Certainly, it could. 

Mr. Macvonaxp. Therefore it is not a local bill, is it? 

Mr. Jackson. They would be eligible when they pursued the same 
course as the New England gr oundfish industr v snd had been denied 
relief. They would be entitled to the benefits under this law. 

Mr. Macponarp. In answer to some questions put to you by Chair- 
man Bonner, I thought you responded that it would be hard to get in 
except in New E ngland. It would seem clear to me that it affects the 
rest of the country as well if they are suffering because of a trade- 
agreement concession. Therefore, if the shipping in the gulf were 
adversely affected by a concession to Japan, say, they could come and 
be relieved under this very bill, could they not ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is the way I understand the bill, sir. 

Mr. Macponatp. I did not quite understand your association’s ob- 
jection to sections 7 and 8. Would you spell out + oo in more clear 
detail why you oppose that relief because certainly I do not think that 
you believe that the only trouble with the industry is that they have 
to pay more to build their ships, do you 

Mr. Jackson. I explained the position of my membership. 

The majority were against those sections and it was evident through 
the whole debate that they fear that any kind of a subsidy of that type 
would place the Government over them with interference in their 
business and the fear of Government interference made them go on 
record against those two provisions. 

Mr. Macpnonatp. They think that if these sections are contained in 
the bill that the Government would take control of the fishing 
industry ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is their feeling. 

Mr. Macponaxp. What is your feeling ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think, generally, when the Government extends sub- 
sidies or certain things like that, that the Government does necessarily 

regulate to protect the Government interest. 

Mr. Macponap. You are for a construction subsidy. Do you not 
think that that is Government control, too ? 

Mr. Jackson. I made a very good explanation, I think, as to why 
it is completely justified. 

Mr. Macponatp. Excuse me. 

Mr. Jackson. I think it is completely justified for vessel construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Macponatp. You are both for subsidy and against subsidy at 
the same time ? 

Mr. Jackson. I explained very carefully in my statement. I think 
there isa difference. I think there is quite a difference. 

Mr. Macponap. If you are wary of Government controls in sub- 
sidy, would you not be opposed to all forms of subsidy ? 

Mr. Jackson. No. 
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Mr. Macponatp. Why? It is the same Government. Why would 
the Government try to take control under one subsidy and not take 
control under another subsidy ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think it is Justified. 

I attempted to show in my statement why vessel subsidy is a dif- 
ferent thing. It is a new field in the fisheries for subsidies for fisher- 
men and processors. 

I think there has been nothing attempted like that before and I do 
not believe that even the New England industry would have asked for 
it if they had not found themselves in the position where they are 
forced to the wall and had to ask for it. Other units of the industry 
have not yet reached that point, Congressman Macdonald. When 
they reach that point they may take the same position. 

I am reflecting the views of my body who voted for this bill with 
the exception of t those two sections. 

Mr. Macponaxp. Did you think that the bill would be very ef- 
fective without those sections in it? 

Mr. Jackson. Sure. I do. I think that most of the relief needed 
is there. 

Mr. Macponaxp. You think that most of the relief needed is in the 
construction of new vessels ? 

Mr. Jackson. And the other features of this bill, loans for proc- 
essing plants and modernization. 

Mr. Macponatp. Do you have any New England membership ? 

Mr. Jackson. We certainly do. 

Mr. Macponaup. How were they recorded on this bill? 

Mr. Jackson. They definitely were recorded in favor of this bill. 

Mr. Macponatp. Including sections 7 and 8? 

Mr. Jackson. The bill as a whole. As you know, in any large 
organization you do not always have 100 percent views. 

Mr. Macponaxp. Right. 

Mr. Jackson. This went to a vote and I am reflecting the ex- 
pression in our convention that just concluded wherein they went 
unanimously in favor of this bill recognizing the plight of the New 
England groundfisheries except for those two sections. 

Mr. Macponatp. Even though it is a New England industry which 
has been hurt and the New England industry is being hurt, your in- 
dustry is opposed to sections 7 and 8? 

Mr. Jackson. They are opposed to sections 7 and 8. 

Mr. Macponap. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Boyxry. Gentlemen, are there any further questions from Mr. 
Jackson ? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Jackson, are you going to take the convention back 
to San Francisco? 

Mr. Jackson. Some day I hope. 

Mr. Atxten. Getting back to this bill, it would seem to me that the 
incentive payment is In some nature comparable to the operating dif- 
ferential subsidy under the Merchant Marine Act which is in turn 
found necessary to keep American working men who are used to an 
American standard of living available for seagoing duty. Is that 
not in a sense what the incentive payment under this bill is for, to 
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keep a possibility of an American standard of living for American 
fishermen ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. Perhaps if our members thoroughly under- 
stood that they may have taken a different view. 

Mr. Auten. Without that incentive is it not quite likely that they 
could obtain a better standard of living from work ashore and would 
then refuse to gotosea? Is that not a possibility ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, that would be. 

Mr. Auten. Going one step further with this bill, is it likely, in 
your opinion, that if the relief granted by the bill without the in- 
centive payments was made available that the industry would sur- 
vive in competition with the foreign industry which, it would seem 
to me, would continue on just the same basis as is the case today? 

Mr. Jackson. It may not, Mr. Allen, but I am in a position of try- 
ing to reflect the views of my membership. It has been through a 
vote and this is the way they voted. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Aten. I appreciate that. 

Sometimes Mr. Morse is asked to wear two hats, one his own and 
the other for the Department. 

Has your industry considered the points that I have raised and 
determined that in its opinion the industry would survive without the 
incentive payments under the competition that exists now ? 

Mr. Jackson. They have, frankly, not considered it from that 
approach. They may have taken quite a different view if they had un- 
derstood it from that angle, but they were so interested and concerned 
with the situation confronting the New England groundfish industries 
that they definitely went on record in support of this bill although 
they were fearful of sections 7 and 8 only because they fear that it 
would lead to Government supervision and interference in their busi- 
ness. That is the old basic principle on which the American fishing 
industry has built itself and they keep holding on as long as they can. 

Unfortunately, the New England people cannot hold on. They are 
face to the wall and have to do something different. Maybe other 
units of the industry facing that same situation may take a different 
look at it, but today they say, “We want to stay away from Govern- 
ment control” in those two particular sections of the bill. 

Mr. Auten. They figure that those would lead to Government con- 
trol more quickly than in the other sections? 

Mr. Jackson. That is their feeling. 

You know, in convention you do not have time to consider these 
things as thoroughly as you should, but that is the way the vote came 
out and in the end it was almost unanimous to support all features 
of this bill with the exception of those two sections. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. You made a fine statement. You have been with us 
many, many years. We appreciate your coming and appreciate the 
statement you made. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxry. Frank Coffin has two of his witnesses who have to re- 
turn to Maine this afternoon. He is going to introduce them and let 
them put their statements in the record, if that is without objection. 

Mr. Corr1tn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Borxrn. Will you introduce your gentlemen? 
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Mr. Corrin. The two gentlemen from Maine who came down to 
support the objectives of this bill are Commissioner Ronald Green of 
our State department of sea and shore fisheries, and Capt. Harold 
Paulson, president of Associated Fisheries of Maine, which organi- 
zation also wishes to endorse the objectives of this legislation. 

Do you have statements that you would like to insert in the record? 

Mr. Borx1n. Will you give it to the reporter, please? 

Mr. Corrtn. This is a joint statement. 

Mr. Boyxin. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATE OF MAINE, 
DEPARTMENT OF SEA AND SHORE FISHERIES, 
Augusta, May 23, 1958. 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Enclosed is a brief prepared by the Maine Department of Sea and 
Shore Fisheries and by members of the Associated Fisheries of Maine in support 
of H. R. 10529, known as the Federal Fisheries Assistance Act of 1958. 

In this brief we have tried to point out the nature of the difficulties which the 
Maine fishing industry is currently facing. Squeezed between rising costs, 
foreign imports, and an almost constant ex-vessel price which has changed very 
little in the past 10 years, the Maine fishing industry is seeing its competitive 
position deteriorating still further because of a lack of capital with which to 
replace aging fishing vessels and poorly equipped plants. 

We have given examples of these constantly rising costs, noting such specific 
items as the increased cost of insurance, shipyard repairs, fuel oil, wire rope, 
and Manila line. We have included a survey of the Maine fishing fleet which 
shows that the average age of the entire fleet is over 19 years, while 26 vessels— 
including most of the largest and best trawlers—are over 29 years old. Since 
the average useful age of large trawlers is considered to be 25 years (and only 
12 to 15 years for smaller craft), it is obvious that the Maine fleet is in desperate 
need of assistance. 

In addition, we have mentioned that many of the State’s fish plants need to be 
modernized, if they are to compete successfully with imported products. Finally, 
the fishermen themselves are suffering because of the depressed condition of the 
industry, and the average age of trawlermen has risen to over 40 because young 
men are not being attracted to an industry which shows so many signs of being 
critically ill. 

For these reasons, we believe that immediate relief for the Maine fishing 
industry is imperative, and we respectfully request that the enclosed brief in 
support of H. R. 10529 be read into and made a part of the record of the hearing 
on this bill before your honorable committee. 

Very truly yours, 
RONALD W. GREEN, Commissioner. 


BRIEF IN SUPPORT OF THE FEDERAL FISHERIES ASSISTANCE Act or 1958 
PROBLEMS OF THE tNDUSTRY 


The Maine fishing industry is today faced with a critical situation. On the 
one hand, it is being squeezed between steadily rising costs and an almost con- 
stant exvessel price which has not varied appreciably in the past 10 years. On 
the other hand, its competitive position deteriorates through lack of capital to 
replace aging vessels and to modernize poorly equipped plants. 

In 1947, for example, the price per pound exvessel for haddock, hake, pollock, 
redfish, round whiting, and blackbacks was substantially the same as it is today. 
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The lack of increase in price has not been offset to any great extent by the increase 
in volume, as the following table indicates : 


| 
1947 ee | a Average | | 1987 landings | Average 








price | price 
} 

| Cents | Cents 
aL Td al 3, 388, =| 6.8 4, 076, 890 | 7.6 
PE Kenats.dutbcde Gbitieeiaane cnethéeoeis tec 3, 494, 431 4.6 | 2, 552, 230 4.0 
0 EEE TREES EEE ELIE SA 4, 310, 107 | 3.2 3, 302, 653 2.9 
Redfish Pp eabelivainahadbainnines ebbtndidanéiedeamadibaal 39, 988, 130 | 3.0 64, 111, 726 3.7 
ME fnctcite Mbowcuintamandhndanciensiniebiecimeced 6, 015, 299 1.2 15, 809, 767 1.3 
PN i ck ladnaatecsech Neen echaeslicd tall m eae 606, 108 | 4.2 5.9 


694, 264 


This table shows that only redfish and whiting have had substantial increases 
in production, while hake and pollock landings in Maine have actually decreased, 
as have the average per-pound prices for these species. 

During this same period, imports of groundfish fillets have zoomed alarmingly. 
There was an 830 percent jump between 1939 and 1951. By 1956 these imports 
had reached a record 139 million pounds, and in 1957 this total went up still 
further to 141 million pounds. In the face of such a deluge, the Maine ground- 
fisheries must continue to operate at a great disadvantage. Not only is the cost 
of production in foreign countries far lower than in the United States, but Gov- 
ernment assistance programs in a number of these nations further improve their 
competitive position. 

In Maine, despite the fact that the price of fish is no higher now than it was 
10 or 12 years ago, the cost of operating fishing vessels has more than doubled. 
Insurance rates have gone up substantially. For P. and I. insurance in 1946, 
the average cost was $125 per man per year; today it is more. than $300 per 
man per year. In addition, it has been the habit of the underwriters in recent 
years to penalize a vessel which has had an unfortunate loss; thus, some vessels 
that we know of are now paying over $500 per man per year for P. and I. 
insurance. 

Hull insurance has also increased, climbing from approximately 414 percent 
of valuation to 9 or 10 percent of valuation, based on the age of the vessel. And 
to make matters worse, some of the coverages afforded in the old policies are no 
longer available. For example, today there is a $500 deductible on most hull 
policies, and there is a limited Inch Maree clause which substantially cuts down 
the protection against damage to engines and machinery. 

It is also becoming increasingly difficult in the Maine area to place hull insur- 
ance on vessels over 10 years old. Since much of the Maine fleet is already well 
over 10 years old (as subsequent figures will show), the time may be close at 
hand when Maine fishing boats will have to put to sea with no hull insurance. 

Obviously this situation puts an extreme burden on the boatowners, since banks 
will not loan money and take back first, preferred mortgages on fishing boats, 
unless these boats have ample hull and P. anu I. insurance. Thus again the 
time may be close at hand when fishing vessel owners will be unable to finance 
improvements and repairs on their vessels. 

Other items which have increased tremendously and have squeezed the fishing- 
boat owners over the last 10 or 12 years are as follows: 

Average wage for unskilled labor in the Portland area shipyards in 1946 was 
approximately $1.50 per hour. Today it is approximately $3 per hour. 

uel oil, in 1946, was 11 cents per gallon. Today, it is 1444 cents per gallon. 

Wire rope, in 1946, was $17.20 per hundred feet. Today, it is $27 per hundred 
feet. 

Manila line, in 1946, was 45 cents per pound. Today, it is 52 cents per pound. 

All these items are absolutely essential to fishing boats, and thousands of dol- 
lars a year are spent for them. 

Another item which has crippled the local fishing industry is the location of 
the fishing grounds. Ten or 12 years ago the majority of the fleet did its fishing 
within 60 to 150 miles of port and thus were able to make short trips. Today, 
the majority of the fleet fishes on the Grand Banks, which are 800 to 1,000 miles 
away. This extra distance not only adds wear and tear to the vessel, its gear 
and equipment, but it also hurts the crew of the fishing vessel, who have to pay 
for the fuel oil and the grub, since they have to carry several times more fuel oil 
and grub than they did previously. It also has a bad effect on the younger men, 
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since the average trip to the Grand Banks is approximately 15 days, while in 
1946, the same boat with the same crew could bring in the same number of 
pounds of fish in a 6- or 7-day trip. 

VESSELS 


As a result of this squeeze, the Maine fishing fleet is in deplorable condition and, 
unless something is done, may well face extinction within 10 years. A survey 
of the Maine groundfish fleet discloses the following depressing picture. (See 
also appendix A.) 

Out of approximately 63 vessels, 52 are over 10 years old and 26 are over 20 
years old. In fact, the average age of the entire fleet is slightly more than 
19 years. Especially significant, among the 26 vessels which are over 20 years 
old (actually, their average age is 29 plus) are numbered most of the largest 
and best trawlers in the Maine fleet. 

The average useful age of a large trawler is considered to be about 25 years. 
Smaller craft, which make up the numerical bulk of the Maine fleet, are for- 
tunate if they survive 12 or 15 years of hard use. This should be kept in mind 
when viewing the bright side of the picture, which shows that 11 of the Maine 
boats were built within the past 10 years. These 11 relatively new boats 
average only 15 net tons, so that even their life expectancy is very limited. 

In view of these facts, there is only one conclusion to be drawn—that Maine 
fishing boats are living on borrowed time and that, unless something is done very 
shortly to allow owners to replace existing vessels, the Maine fishing industry 
may soon cease to exist. 

PROCESSORS 


Many Maine processors are faced with most of the same problems which are 
plaguing the boatowners. Because of the scarcity of boats, there is a shortage 
of production. Further, because of a lack of modern vesels with up-to-date 
storage facilities in their holds, the quality of the product also frequently suffers. 
There has been very little increase in the price of processed fish in the past 10 
years, so the processors are caught, just as the boatowners are, not only by rising 
costs of materials but also by increased labor costs. 

There are 40 plants which handle groundfish in Maine. Twenty-nine of these 
handle fresh fish, while 9 are filleting plants and 2 use redfish cuttings in the 
manufacture of fish meal. Over 600 persons are employed in these plants— 
some 240 as fish cutters and the rest as plant managers, engineers, office per- 
sonnel, and “lumpers.” 

Most of these plants need to replace old, obsolete machinery with up-to-date 
equipment in order to operate more efficiently and to turn out a higher quality 
product capable of competing with foreign imports. But, because of the grim 
outlook for the entire fishing industry, it has become very difficult to borrow 
working capital from banks and lending institutions. 


THE FISHERMEN THEMSELVES 


The dectine of the fishing industry is also having a serious effect on the fisher- 
men themselves. While you might suppose that work of this kind would demand 
the enthusiasm and vigor of youth as much as the experience and knowledge of 
the veteran, young men are standing clear of an industry which shows so many 
symptoms of being critically ill. The estimated average age of Maine trawler- 
men is now over 40. Both Portland and Rockland areas report that very few 
young men are now breaking in as crewmen. Considering that the average 
useful age at which a man can go to sea and work on deck is 60, this is an alarm- 
ing picture, indeed. 

Plans are underway in the Portland area to start an apprenticeship program 
for high-school graduates in an effort to interest young men in making a career 
of the fishing industry. But, until better incentives are provided to attract 
the youth of the State to the fishing business, the situation is likely to go from 
bad to worse. In the long run, we may have nothing but an ancient fleet, 
operating without proper insurance and manned by Overage crews who are 
risking life and limb every time they set out on another voyage. 

We in Maine—including such important organizatons as the Associated 
Fisheries of Maine, which has taken a particular interest in Federal fisheries 
legislation—are concerned with our fishing industry and are convinced it is 
well worth saving. It means a great deal to the State’s overall economy and to 
the economy of our coastal communities in particular. Some 20,000 people 
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depend on it for their livelihood, and the market value of the fisheries products 
which they produce is in excess of $75 million annually. 

It is vitally important, we believe, that the Maine fishing fleet be kept at 
maximum efficiency. During World War II, many fishing vessels and fisher- 
men proved their worth by serving their Government as part of the Nation’s 
antisubmarine patrol. In time of war, too, fisheries products were in great de- 
mand, and, with imports cut off, the country had to depend solely on the domes- 
tic production. Should another such emergency arise, the domestic fishery will 
once again have to do the job. But, even without another war, the skyrocket- 
ing population will require more and more high-protein foods, and fish products 
are certain to become increasingly important. 

Nothing like maximum efficiency is now possible, however, because of the 
poor competitive position of the Maine fishing industry. Our nearest and most 
serious foreign competitor, Canada, is, on the other hand, in an excellent com- 
petitive position thanks to the Canadian wage structure and to substantial Gov- 
ernment subsidies. Not only can the Canadian fishing industry produce a prod- 
uct more cheaply than Maine fishermen, but, also, there is sufficient margin of 
profit so that quality and market research can be stressed. 

Because of this attractive situation in Canada, some of the largest food pro- 
ducers of the United States have been influenced into extending or moving their 
entire operations into Canada, or of revising their operations so that they are 
supplied their necessary fisheries products entirely by Canadian vessels and 
Canadian firms. This trend has meant a steady loss of trawlers, transferred 
from the domestic to the Canadian fishery; of processing plants; and of avail- 
able operating capital. 

Thus does a bad situation snowball into a worse one. The Maine fishing in- 
dustry, already in critical condition because both its fleet and its plants need 
to be modernized, cannot hope to get back on its feet without new investment 
capital. But even this hope is removed, so long as American businessmen see 
more attractive opportunities for investing their money in fishing businesses 
across the border. 

For these reasons, then, we believe it is imperative that immediate relief be 
given the Maine fishing industry, in particular, and to the domestic fishing in- 
dustry, as a whole. It is respectfully requested, therefore, that this honorable 
body give favorable consideration to H. R. 10529, titled the “Federal Fisheries 
Assistance Act of 1958.” 


APPENDIx A.—Maine vessels (1957), groundfish industry 


Name | Gear | Year Age Gross | Net 

| | built tons tons 
re i ie a il ; ab Oe hs 1936 22 11 9 
Agnes and Elizabeth_....__- : a 1916 42 119 81 
Alice M. Doughty IT..............- ck abies age Rh 1920 38 50 2 
I la tinh ral te a ea * Saban o.. 7. 1944 14 93 63 
BN OD os les te cn teense _ iniunae, + Saye 1926 32 30 10 
PONG a ois teen ‘itheaas sited 2 ; = on 1941 17 19 81 
Ariel “ Raemaekers pau : : ven oO. a. 2921 37 23 9 
Bois Bubert_.__.__-_-- SE incatemutin o. FB. 1950 s 22 15 
ails dh cats hntampniintncehimntiinndiowimiul i.e ie 1952 6 17 10 
a tcc ign a ee Gi. 1950 8 28 25 
IE iar cae eh cu cob eed tee ibticeeay “ene 1941 7 138 65 
i be ae re ct. ack cmmbceehe dle Oi 1948 10 30 26 
INE Ss A BS i int erential http Pca cius iaaadiatatediddipahic’: MaMel e 1929 29 164 ill 
Dorothy and Ethel IT__- exons a ss ee 1940 18 58 35 
Dorothy M Wen ntcateae Maickeea ae den se i Bs 1941 7 17 10 
ye Ba eT a Ot ee aie ggeiewt), Peis 1943 5 50 34 
I O. as. > eee 32 43 19 
cee ee 8 ke hs . simian = o> 1952 6 27 12 
CA ee eects hE SE cheebbasccdccttae oot: 1946 2 72 49 
I Ge cae icin ceciadde reer mee FL 1951 7 24 9 
CSCtEt SUR ORE ..nntnctwecue iciadalil ices a ee caliee hated aioe L, 17 170 115 
ot 0 AR Bs nn: 1942 16 56 24 
PT IIIT, Lh uot sacs cctcesbiwekbas Seiconl “BR aes 1930 28 11 9 
Rs Nici ae K at pmsiothinnias dtplantela we ef 1943 15 151 103 
I ca ca alae neimaaminh ie ee 1952 6 16 11 
Kalay...--.- : ainsi umedte ; a ; 0. Ts 1945 | 13 15 8 
SN 2s con ga hanuieind bets, ak shee ats oO. FT: 1952 6 62 42 
a tail I ie i Si acdtistuient Jaiedte 1948 10 27 22 
I a oa evi saihlatalai ee 1943 5 58 39 
Louise G__._..-- = Pe eS ee edal .Savoms 1943 15 32 17 
PUES Re so 6 Sie ses og oes Sh a peed ee Oo. :T. 1945 13 33 23 
I ak enc dsl ect date eae. 1947 11 37 12 
MNT eke ene xctee Skaetawet ee 1947 | 11 16 
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APPENDIX A.—Maine vessels (1957), groundfish industry—Continued 








| 
Name Gear Year ge | Gross Net 

built tons tons 

Po on 
ee GR i te ct iii eta i? Qe 1956 | 2 12 | 7 
I MI FI oii ti tc aces band cniesstiniis tei nde baited | Os 1941 | 17 12 10 
a acdioaae eee | oO.T 1949 9 | 17 | 11 
ND es we canon Ceci atmes iaittia lta tole heed Jad is 1943 | 15 18 7 
RG ONT IO i cn inna nibiddawenbikals POT Ot 1912 46 | 42 23 
NN io ons a wins tsbahelintnn eden euiaicdaadiadiaie | O20. 1937 | 21 | 320 | 165 
a ae aed 0. T 1914 44 | 24 | 9 
NE esivekgemarartipicige tence de ight sean to nenabet olga eetine oe aD er 1929 29 | 168 | 111 
bin kidctns cub cedadibbocikiwagtebpudentia | oT 1931 | 27 | 9 | 7 
DIP Shiai snnewewnsesicikeanmnseqennaaauennesiepiaaiy Ma Ee 1953 5 | 21 | 7 
Rhode Island__........-. i ee ee O.T. | 1946 12 58 | 45 
WIS nicsteccakcomdcnactodtcnscudeiseewaddinon : Oe 1928 30 | 21 | 17 
St. George... ; essthitssonds fa Ce ae ee, 18 | 176 | 99 
St. Michale_....-- a -----| 0.7. | 1920 38 | 14 11 
Schoodic . a ee 16 17 | 12 
Squall. 1 OF. | 3007 21 | 311 | 143 
Storm... : bb Selatan’ | O.T. | 1936 22 309 | 145 
Surf. -- ad as Sonmese ins eet 1936 | 22 | 309 145 
Susan Ann-. - i Oo.T. | 1949 9 | 11 9 
Theresa R.. g | O.T. | 1944 14 125 85 
Thetis_. * L OF |. 100.4 29 17 12 
Three Brothers. oo : Coe wn a 22 14 | 6 
Three Sisters. ; | o.T. | 1986 | 22 | 11 | 9 
Tide..... , ; se , OP. eR 21 320 | 165 
Vagabond - | O.T. | 1926 32 68 | 35 
Vandal a i oO. T. 1929 29 101 57 
Vida E. IT... : st. Sees 1948 10 | 418 | 12 
Wave _. : a) CS Ut wand 20 | 314 136 
Whistler-......-- a ae 1943 | 15 | 15 10 
Winthrop- -- oii @. 5. 1929 29 164 | 111 


Total: 63 vessels with an average age of 19 plus years. 


Mr. Borxin. Thank you. It was a wonderful meeting. 

We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

I am sorry we cannot sit this afternoon. Because of the vote on the 
Alaska bill, we will not be able to do so. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a.m., Wednesday, May 28, 1958.) 

(The following were submitted for insertion :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ROBERT HALE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I urge your approval of 
H. R. 10529, providing a 5-year program of assistance to enable depressed seg- 
ments of the fishing industry in the United States to regain a favorable economic 
status. 

Back in 1950, I warned that tariff reductions on foreign fish would cause severe 
hardship for the domestic industry and probably necessitate Government assist- 
ance. These tariff cuts were made, however, and my prediction has, unfortun- 
ately, come true. 

Imports of groundfish fillets have increased from 54 million pounds in 1948 
to 141 million pounds in 1957. During the same period, domestic production de- 
clined from about 138 million pounds to about 95 million pounds per year. Fur- 
thermore, the price received by the fishermen today is almost the same as that he 
received in 1945, although his operating costs have increased substantially. 

The situation in Maine is the same as throughout New England. Although the 
price of fish has remained relatively unchanged, operating costs have more than 
doubled. The fishing fleet and processing plants in Maine need modernization. 
Many of the vessels are overaged and should be replaced. Most of the plants are 
operating with old, obsolete equipment. 

Conditions are so deplorable that Ronald W. Green, commissioner of the 
Maine Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries, believes the Maine fishing fleet 
“may Well face extinction within 10 years” unless something is done. 
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I’m going to do everything I can to prevent such a tragedy in the State of 
Maine. Some 20,000 people depend on the fishing industry for their livelihood 
in our State, and the market value of fisheries products in Maine is more than 
$75 million annually. 

The effect of cheap foreign fish on the domestic industry has not gone un- 
noticed. The Tariff Commission has twice recommended relief since 1954; 
first, on May 12, 1954, by a 3-to-2 vote, and then again on October 12, 1956, that 
time by unanimous vote. 

In the 1956 recommendation, the Commission found that, as a result, in part, of 
the customs treatment reflecting the trade-agreement concession applying to 
groundfish fillets, foreign fish were being imported into the United States in such 
increased quantities as to cause serious injury to the domestic industry. It 
recommended a substantial increase in duties. 

The President in 1956 also said he was “fully aware that the domestic 
groundfish industry is faced with serious problems” when he reported to the 
Congress on the Tariff Commission recommendation. But he rejected increased 
tariffs because “the other nations concerned are not only our close friends, 
but their economic strength is of strategic importance to us in the continuing 
struggle against the menace of world communism.” 

I do not necessarily dispute this contention. But I do maintain that, if any 
domestic industry is made to suffer because of essential foreign-trade policy, 
then the Government should offer its assistance to alleviate this injury. 

I have been consistent in this belief. The Government, through its foreign 
trade, foreign aid, and farm programs has seriously hurt the textile industry. 
I, therefore, contend it should help our textile mills and those areas suffering 
chronic unemployment because of textile job losses. 

In other words, no industry, whether it be fishing or textile, should have to 
suffer the consequences of our national and foreign policies. If these policies are 
in the national interest, then alleviation of harmful results should be a national 
obligation. 

The 5-year program provided in H. R. 10529 would help fulfill the Govern- 
ment’s obligation to help where it has hurt. By providing grants-in-aid, a con- 
struction differential, loans, and incentive payments, the Government would 
enable the domestic industry to compete successfully with foreign fishing indus- 
tries, which receive much more favorable treatment from their governments. 

The President, in his 1956 rejection of higher duties, spoke of the need for 
“bold and vigorous steps” to provide “root solutions for the industry’s problems.” 
Then he enumerated several steps being taken at that time to provide assistance, 
including increased funds for research and market development programs, educa- 
tional grants, and loans for vessel and equipment improvement purposes. These 
have all been helpful, but not sufficient in themselves. 

The administration has been aware that more should be done. I understand 
that the Interior Department helped in preparing recommendations for the 5-year 
program now before this committee. The Department has also conducted a sur- 
vey of insurance matters, and recently let a contract to a private firm to determine 
where accidents most often occur, and, thus, enable fishermen to cut high insur- 
ance costs. 

In closing, I think it is important to note that this is a 5-year incentive and self- 
help program, not a permanent intrusion by the Government into the fishing in- 
dustry. It merits the approval of this committee and of Congress. 


AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego, Calif., August 7, 1958. 
Congressman JOHN J. ALLEN, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington D. C. 


DreAR CONGRESSMAN ALLEN: This letter is in reference to the construction 
differential subsidy feature of S. 3229 as it was reported by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and which may be considered by your 
committee next week. 

Our position remains the same as when Dr. Chapman testified before your 
committee on the companion bill H. R. 10529. We do not seek a construction 
differential subsidy and do not consider it of any substantial value at this time 
in correcting the problems of the tuna fishing industry. 
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The tuna fishery is, and has been, in a loss position because of the import 
problem. We need a set of conditions under which a tunaboat owner can make 
a dependable profit from the sale of the fish that he catches. The proposals 
we had before the Congress in the form of the Tuna Import Act of 1958 were 
designed to create such conditions. We could not get assistance in this form 
from this session of Congress. We cannot see where a construction differential 
subsidy will materially help create such conditions, and we can see where such 
a subsidy could very clearly harm our competitive position. 

When we achieve the position where a profit can be made from catching tuna 
capital will be found for fishermen to build tunaboats without change in existing 
law; until we do achieve that status, capital will continue to flee from the 
tunaboat owning business for the single reason that it can earn a profit elsewhere. 

For these and other reasons set forth in Dr. Chapman’s testimony, this 
association does not seek a construction differential subsidy for tunaboats and 
does not at this time consider it in anyway helpful in correcting the basic 
problems of the tuna producers. 

Our wish is that tuna fishing boats be specifically excluded from its provisions 
until such time as inclusion would appear to be of some demonstrable value 
to the tuna producer. . 

If tuna fishing vessels cannot be excluded from the provisions of this act 
we ask that two amendments be made to it which would provide that any tuna 
fishing vessel so subsidized in its construction must: 

(1) Use as crew only United States citizens or aliens legally domiciled 
in the United States, and. 

(2) Deliver its catches to United States ports except under conditions 
of force majeure (i. e., breakdown, act of God, etc.) 

Our reasons for this request are: 

1. One or more large tuna canning firms are seeking the enactment of this 
section of the bill in order that they may obtain a Government subsidy 
with which they can build vessels which, while fishing under the United 
States flag, will use largely foreign crews and tranship their catches here 
from foreign ports. The tax and crew cost savings that would result to 
them would give them a competitive advantage and act to our detriment 
as Americans operating with American crews out of American ports. 

We do not believe it to be a proper use of Government money to damage 
in this manner an American industry which is already being damaged 
severely by imports growing out of the Government’s trade policy. 

2. The United States tuna canning industry is now in a profitable con- 
dition. You may refer to our letter of July 1 to Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Henry Kearns and the May 1958 report of the United States 
Tariff Commission on tuna fish for the financial details. These statistics 
reveal no need for this subsidy for that industry. In particular the tuna 
canning firms which are the only ones now presumed to be in a position 
to use a subsidy do not need it. 

3. The losses in the tuna industry are being borne by the boatowners 
who do not operate a cannery by which operation they could mitigate their 
loss from fishing with their profits from canning. This is the vast majority 
of tunaboat owners. They will be definitely harmed by the differential con- 
struction subsidy feature of 8S. 3229 as it is now phrased. 

4. There have been severe and continuing losses of opportunities for 
employment by American tuna fishermen. They will be further harmed by 
the construction differential subsidy feature of 8S. 3229 as it is now phrased. 

5. The ability of those in the tuna industry interested in this bill to build 
vessels with the help of the United States Government at lower costs and 
to operate them with almost entirely foreign crews as now planned would 
act further to destroy values of the boats presently operated with American 
crews as their ability to compete is lessened by competition in part stimu- 
lated by our Government. 

In view of present adverse conditions in the tuna fishing industry (which have 
been fully documented before the Congress by the Department of the Interior, 
the United States Tariff Commission and us) and the facts set forth above, we 
find that the construction differential subsidy feature of S. 3229 as now phrased 
presents a grave threat to us in a future already black. 

We respectfully urge that it be removed from the bill as it concerns tunaboats 
or, if this cannot be done, amended so that it does not eliminate jobs for American 
tuna fishermen, or destroy investments of American boatowners and fishermen. 
If the present language of the bill is not killed, it will kill us. 
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We would appreciate it if this letter could be read into the record of your 
further hearings on this bill, as we are unable to attend them. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. Macuapo MEpINA, President. 


SeAFoop Propucers ASSOCIATION, 
New Bedford, Mass., May 23, 1958. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEAR CONGRESSMAN : Hearings on the fisheries assistance bill, H. R. 10529, are 
scheduled before the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on Tuesday 
morning, May 27. Due to commitments elsewhere I cannot appear for the New 
Bedford, Mass., fishing industry, so please accept this very brief statement as 
representative of this very large fishing port. 

New Bedford is the largest sea scallop port in the world and the largest flounder 
port on the Atlantic coast. Our vessels also are engaged in the groundfish indus- 
try. In 1956 and 1957 we ranked third in the Nation for value of edible fish 
landings. Over 150 deep sea commercial vessels operate out of this port year 
‘round, and the investment in vessels and shore operations is estimated at 
$20 million. 

Although we generally endorse H. R. 10529, we believe that section 5, that 
pertains to a vessel construction differential subsidy, is too limited and should 
be expanded to include all fishing vessels of the United States. To be specific, 
section 5 (b) (1) should be deleted. 

Our vessels are competing against Canadian vessels of the same size and 
class but which cost the Canadians much less money to build. If we could have 
our vessels built in Canadian yards our vessels would cost about one-third less 
than at present. Even though some of our vessels are not engaged in the ground- 
fishery, we feel that we have the same disadvantage. We urge you to amend 
the bill to have all vessels engaged in the United States fisheries covered by 
section 5 of H. R. 10529. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN F. LINEHAN, General Manager. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MerCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Frank W. Boykin presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Rice, executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts Fisheries Association. 

Mr. Rice, will you give your full name for identification ? 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS D. RICE, SECRETARY, NEW ENGLAND 
COMMITTEE FOR AID TO THE GROUNDFISH INDUSTRY; EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY, MASSACHUSETTS FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—Resumed 


Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
Thomas D. Rice, secretary for the New England Committee for Aid 
to the Groundfish Industry ; secretary of the Federated Fishing Boats 
of New England and New York, Inc., and executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts Fisheries Association, Inc. The three organizations 
represent about 90 percent of all the concerns presently engaged in the 
commercial fisheries industry of New England. 

The fisheries legislation submitted for your consideration is a many- 
sided proposal. It is the end result of many months of research, study, 
and conferences between industry members, Members of Congress, the 
Department of Interior, the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, con- 
gressional legislative assistants and legislative counsels. It represents 
the climax in a long and bitter struggle, waged by the New England 
fishing industry, to regain for itself the right to live, prosper and 
grow as an integral part of the industrial life of these United States. 
It was born shortly after President Eisenhower refused to accept the 
unanimous decision of the United States Tariff Commission favoring 
immediate relief for the groundfish industry of New England. It was 
not presented for congressional consideration at that time for several 
reasons, one in particular being that the industry was determined to 
continue to probe every avenue of assistance, every conceivable method 
of self-help and readjustment before making an appeal to Congress. 

Another reason was contained in the President’s statement made at 
the time he rejected the Tariff Commission recommendations in De- 
cember 1956. He referred to the enactment of laws that included pro- 
visions for increased funds for research and market development pro- 
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grams, educational grants, and a $10 million revolving loan fund for 
vessel and equipment improvement purposes. He said: 

The administration’s examination into the industry’s problems has continued 
beyond the enactment of these laws. These studies in which we are benefiting 
from State and local officials and private groups, look toward the development of 
additional opportunities for promoting the well-being and sound management of 
all our fish and wildlife resources, including our commercial fisheries. These 
further efforts should be of assistance to the domestic groundfish industry in 
its search for solutions to the fundamental problems it faces. They should also 
help the industry to improve its position without the imposition of further trade 
restrictions which might actually discourage needed improvements. 

Parenthetically, I would like to know how the imposition of trade 
restrictions would actually discourage needed improvements in a do- 
mestic industry. 

The groundfish industry interpreted the President’s general state- 
ment to mean that the Federal Government was conducting studies to 
determine how best to help the industry find root solutions to its prob- 
lems without further recourse to the escape-clause procedure under the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act as amended. While it showed 
promise of Government cooperation and action, nevertheless the in- 
dustry continued to plead its case before every agency of the Govern- 
ment concerned, from the Bureau of Customs to the White House. 

It was our hope that our efforts would help to expedite whatever 
constructive action might be recommended as an outgrowth of the 
studies conducted by the administration. We were soon disillusioned. 
We found ourselves again on the merry-go-round for another ride to 
nowhere. It has been our fate in our dealings with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to experience about every human reaction known toman. We 
have been ridiculed, rebuffed, treated with abject indifference, and 
totally ignored. We have been reecived warmly and lulled with false 
promises of aid and assistance. Worst of all, we have been frustrated 
and victimized by the delaying and stalling tactics of officials in high 
places. As a result, the industry reluctantly concluded, in spite ‘of 
the overwhelming evidence in its favor, that 1t was useless to continue 
to look for relief through the legal channels established by Congress 
for that specific purpose and forthwith accepted the President’s invi- 
tation “to provide root solutions to its problems.” 

The New England Committee for Aid to the Groundfish Industry 
was created, and on February 7, 1957, submitted to the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service a detailed and comprehensive industry 
rehabilitation program for the department’s analysis, study, and com- 
ment. The project was prepared after several meetings between all 
segments of the New England industry and after a considerable 
amount of time and effort was expended to make it suitable to the 
industry’s needs and to warrant its acceptance and implementation by 
the department. The four-point industry rehabilitation program was 
as follows: 

(1) Government aid to reduce the cost of fishing-vessel insurance. 

(2) Long-term Government loans to shore plant for plant mod- 
ernization, expansion, and working capital. 

(3) Government aid to equalize the cost of vessel construction with 
the cost of construction of similar type vessels in foreign shipyards. 

(4) An equalization program designed to eliminate the differential 


between the cost of domestic fillet production and the selling price of 
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imports in the domestic market. This to include also a provision for 
a minimum price for fishermen and vessel owners. 

The four points represented the absolute minimum in the way of 
aid and assistance needed to stabilize the industry. The acceptance 
of any single point or series of points, any action short of full and 
simultaneous enactment of all four points would not be sufficient to 
halt the decline or provide a sound basis for rehabilitation. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries was urged to grant the pro- 

am emergency status so that any rec ommendations advanced by the 
departuient could be implemented without needless delay. The weeks 
extended into months. We received periodic reports as to its status 
within the department, but no indication that the Department of 
Interior was ready to issue a finalized report. In July of 1957, we 
met with the New England congressional delegation at which time 
they were informed of the four- point program and the reasons for its 
creation. The group was informed also of our inability to obtain 
either information or action or even promises of action from the 
Department of Interior. The New England congressional delegation 
voted unanimously in favor of the four-point program and recom- 
mended that it be referred to the White House for immediate consid- 

eration. Industry members accompanied by a committee of congres- 
aonal Representatives, selected by the group, met that same day with 
Mr. Sherman Adams and Mr. Gabriel Hauge, of the White House ad- 
minstrative staff. These gentlemen listened politely to our story, but 
offered nothing in the way of suggestions or recommendations which 
would reveal White House recognition of the industry’s condition 
or indicate that the White House hs as any intention of doing something 
about it. There were vocal expressions of sympathy for our plight 
and nothing more. 

In retrospect, we view Mr. Adams’ attitude as quite unexplainable 
in the light of a statement he made during the recent hearings on the 
reciproc: al trade agreements extension bill before the House ‘Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. His statement disclosed that he had knowl- 
edge that the White House was cognizant of our situation and was 
supposedly giving it some attention, even while he was in conference 
with the deleg: ution. His statement made while urging the passage 
of the trade agreements extension bill submitted on February 17, 
1958, before the W ays and Means Committee substantiates this allega- 
tion since it contained a specific reference to the groundfish situation. 
I quote the reference: 


In each case where he decided not to invoke the escape clause, the President 
documented fully and publicly his reasons. In some cases, the President con- 
cluded that serious injury as the result of imports had not been demonstrated ; 
in others, that the proposed tariff increase would not remedy the situation in 
any way. While basing his decisions primarily on these considerations, the 
President—whose responsibility it is to conduct the foreign relations of the 
United States—obviously, also had to weigh the effects of particular actions on 
our relations with other nations, on our alliances and on our military security 
itself. 

As an example in the case of fish fillets, the President concluded that the 
raising of duties would not materially improve the situation of our industry, 
and as I interpreted his action, it might well push a friendly country far into 
a position of economic dependence on the Soviet Union. The country in ques- 
tion, Iceland, plays a vital role in our defense alliances by virtue of its geo- 
graphic position. Therefore, instead of raising duties, the President decided 
instead, to take a series of other measures which he judged would more ef- 
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fectively assist our domestic interests without prejudicing our relations with 
an essential ally. 

I have emphasized that, gentlemen, for your attention. 

We were not informed, "durin the conference with Mr. Adams, that 
the President contemplated making such a decision. We have never 
been informed that he, in fact, made such a decision. We have never 
been informed what acts of assistance were embodied in the decision 
and finally we questioned most strongly that any such decision was 
ever made. If Mr. Adams’ statement had substance, it would not now 
be necessary for us to appeal to Congress for help by way of legis- 
lation. 

In an address before the National Conference in International 
Trade Policy, held in Washington on March 27, 1958, the President 
stated in part: 

So, in the effort to dispel honest doubts about the reciprocal trade legisla- 
tion’s great value to the entire Nation, we should first hammer home the fact 
that safeguards are being strengthened to cope with the uneven impact of im- 
port competition. 

As a result of our meeting with Mr. Adams and in the light of the 
President’s decision in the last tariff action, we regard their statements 
as meaningless, since we have seen no evidence “of any “measure of 
assistance” as referred to by Mr. Adams or “strengthening of safe- 
guards” as stated by the President. 

The escape-clause procedure already contains suitable safeguards 
supposedly for the benefit of an industry capable of proving to the 
Tariff Commission that it is injured by imports or is threatened with 
injury. Congress saw to that during its debate and enactment of 
legislation submitted by the administration from time to time, to 
extend the original Reciprocal Trade Agreements Extension Act. 
But what good are safeguards if they are ignored and bypassed as 
was done in the Groundfish Fillet case? What course of action is 
an industry supposed to pursue when it has satisfied the requirements 
of the escape clause, when it has proven that it is entitled to the bene- 
fits of clearly defined safeguards, only to have its entire case sum- 
marily dismissed by an Executive veto? We sought justice, instead 
we were denied our legal rights under the law. 

Eight months after the four point program was presented to the 
Dep: irtment of Interior, w e rec eived a communication from the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service stating that our proposals had been 
thoroughly analyzed. The letter, however, offered nothing in the way 
of assistance, except to state that the first three points of the program 
“showed promise” and suggested that they be submitted to Congress 
for legislative action. T he letter was a rehash of old ar guments tradi- 
tionally used by the Government to justify its in: bility or unwilling- 
ness to help a domestic industry desperately in need of assistance. 

After the four point program was so neatly pigeonholed, apparently 
under orders from the White House, we again sought the advice and 
counsel of our congressional delegation. Senator Saltonstall took 
the initiative and delivered a speech in the Senate during the closing 
days of the first session of this Congress, the 85th Congress, in which 
he described the plight of the New England fishing ‘industry. He 
exhorted Congress to be prepared to act on legislation which would be 
introduced to halt the decline and to repair the damage caused by the 
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Federal Government while prosecuting its present international trade 
policy. He requested that the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries con- 
duct a survey during recess, and prepare a series of recommendations 
that could be submitted to Congress as legislative proposals. The 
Bureau completed its survey in December 1957, and promptly referred 
it to Senators Saltonstall and Kennedy. 

At this point, in the interest of fairness and justice, I want to state 
for the record that we are sincerely grateful to the Assistant Secretary 
and the United States Commissioner of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and to the administrative staff of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
for their intense interest and their cooperation in preparing these 
recommendations. They leaned heavily on Government procedure 
and Government policy in order to assist us inevery way. The recom- 
mendations were thoroughly surveyed by the industry committee and 
by Members of Congress before being submitted in legislative form. 
They replaced the original four point program offered by the industry 
and represent a prac tical approach to the situation and are more in line 
with established procedures used by the Government to assist other 
industries having problems similar in nature toours. It is an involved 
piece of legislation and quite comprehensive. It was introduced as 
a result of a series of impossible conditions imposed upon the industry 
by those in Government who would willingly sacrifice whole segments 
of our national industrial economy in order to perpetuate a theory 
that free trade between nations is the sole solution to our international 
problems. 

Our present deplorable condition is not of our making. The New 
England fishing industry was, in its day, a sound and healthy seg- 
ment of our national economy. It was always able to compete with 
other food commodities in quest of the housewife’s food dollar. How- 
ever, in 1945 another competitive force, the United States Govern- 
ment, entered the field of commercial fisheries. It constituted a force 
so overwhelming, so far reaching in its activities that the domestic 
industry was rendered impotent and powerless to compete against it. 

The first major move against the welfare of the domestic fishery 
took place shortly after the end of the World War II. The Federal 
Government released to the Icelandic Government 62 freezer-ware- 
houses that were used during the war to supply foodstuffs to our Armed 
Forces stationed in Europe. This act put Iceland in the frozen fish 
business and was basically responsible for Iceland increasing its im- 
ports of frozen groundfish fillets to the United States over 2,000 per- 
cent during the last 10 years. 

The second incident occurred when fishery officials of a foreign 
country discovered a loophole in the law which prohibits foreign fish- 
ing vessels from landing their catches in American ports. The United 
States Treasury Department and the Bureau of Customs were con- 
tacted by the embassy of the country involved. Strangely enough, 
both Federal agencies lent a willing and receptive ear and were pre- 
pared to accept the embassy’s interpretation of the law. The do- 
mestic industry was apprised of the situation and immediately 

requested Congress to pass a resolution that would effectively close 
the loophole. C ongress complied and within 51 days after its intro- 
duction an amended version of the law Was signed by the President. 

The third incident occurred when the Federal Gov ernment refused 
to invoke against Iceland the countervailing duty provision of the 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The Government refused 
to act in spite of authentic and irrefutable evidence that Iceland had 
breached the agreement. 

The fourth incident occurred when the United States Customs 
Bureau threatened to establish an extremely low duty rate on imported 
cooked and uncooked fish sticks in compliance with requests submitted 
by foreign fishery interests and in spite of vehement protests from 
domestic fish processors. Again, it took an act of Congress to pre- 
vent a disaster. 

The fifth incident took place when the President signed an agree- 
ment to give Iceland $30 million to rehabilitate and expand its com- 
mercial fishing industry as well as delegating American fishery tech- 
nicians to serve as advisers. Negotiations which led to this agree- 
ment were being conducted at the very moment the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission in the Groundfish Fillet case 
were lying on the President’s desk awaiting his decision. 

The sixth incident concerns the disbursement of over $9 million in 
the last 3 years, from July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1957, to some 18 coun- 
tries throughout the world to create, expand, and modernize their 
fisheries thereby granting them unlimited access to American markets 
free of competition from the American producer of like or similar 
commodities. 

I might mention that there is another incident that I am working 
on at this moment. The Customs Bureau has recently issued a ruling 
that fish bits made from groundfish fillets are dutiable at 1 cent a 
pound. That act destroys the regulation as it is written under para- 
graph 717 (b), which assesses a cent and seven-eights per pound 
against fillets coming into this country under a quota and 214 cents 
a pound over a quota. 

This act of assessing 1 cent a pound on fish bits destroys the effect 
of that quota entirely. It gives the importer another cent and a half 
advantage in his duty rate. 

We have evidence to show that the fish blocks that are being sent 
to this country today are no longer being made of fillets but they are 
being made of fish bits in order to take advantage of the 1 cent a pound 
duty. That decision was rendered by the Customs Bureau without 
at any time having contacted the domestic industry to let them know 
that such an action was before it. 

I am now trying to reopen the case, again seeking justice. 

These are the major incursions made by the United States Gov- 
ernment in the field of commercial fisheries. These are the acts that 
have contributed substantially to the decline of our domestic industry. 
It is quite obvious that no domestic industry could protect itself against 
such a combination of Government actions. The agencies responsible, 
in their eagerness to negotiate a trade agreement with a foreign coun- 
try, failed to take into account the devastation visited upon a domestic 
industry and seemed to care less. Our desperate pleas for justice and 
equity have been completely ignored. We have no standing in the 
State Department nor in the White House. Hence we are forced to 
appeal to Congress for help, we have nowhere else to go. 

The testimony presented by witnesses to follow will disclose in 
detail the obstacles and the conditions each segment of the industry 
encounters in the day-to-day struggle for survival. The testimony 
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will illustrate clearly why each section of the bill now before you is 
essential and so visite needed if we are going to restore the eee 
to a normal position in the Nation’s econom 

I wish to thank Mr. Boykin and the members of the committee for 
granting us the opportunity of appearing before you. I ask only that 
you analyze our position eae and without bias, which you gen- 
tlemen will do. Remember that we have probed every known avenue 
of relief. Remember, also, that we were awarded two favorable deci- 
sions by the United States Tariff Commission. The relief recom- 
mended which we were justly entitled to under Federal law, was denied 
in both cases by administrative action. We appeal to you, as the court 
of last resort, to help us. 

Mr. BoyxKIn (presiding). That is a fantastic statement and almost 
unbelievable to me. 

Mr. Rice. Every bit of it can be substantiated, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxrn. It is amazing. 

Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuairman. Is the New England fisheries the only segment of 
the commercial fishing industry in the United States receiving the 
brunt of the burden from the reciprocal trade decision ? 

Mr. Rice. Well, there are other sections of the industry. We are 
robably what I would call the bellwether of things to come that will 
e visited on other sections of the industry. The tuna industry, for 

instance, is going through the same thing, the same stage that we went 
through about 5 years ago with respect to pressure from imports. 
There will be a day when the shrimp industry will go through the 
same thing. The bottom fishery in the Nortliwest is experiencing 
probably not quite as intensely as we are, but in their own neighbor- 
hood a situation which has seriously affected the economy of this 
area. 

The Cuarrman. When the fillets and the other processed fish prod- 
ucts come into the country, they move into the chanmels of trade all 
over the United States, do they not ? 

Mr. Rice. That is right, Mr. Bonner. 

The Cuarrman. Do they not affect the industry on both coasts, 
north and south on both coasts, and in the interior? 

Mr. Rice. In other words, does the fillet manufacturer on the west 
coast experience pressure from imports? I would say he does, yes, 
decidedly, particularly, as I say, in the bottom fishery of the North- 
west. 

The Cuarrman. As I read it, this is local relief legislation, is it 
not, for the New England area? 

Mr. Rice. It applies to the New England area, that is right. 

The Cruatrman. In addition to the subsidy on ship construction it 
has the provision augmenting the fisherman’s sale price on the mar- 
ket, does it? 

Mr. Rice. You mean if we were to be granted a ship construction 
subsidy ¢ 

The Cratrman. I mean when the fisherman sells his catch in addi- 
tion to the price he receives on the market he gets a Federal pay- 
ment. 

Mr. Rice. Under this legislation he would, yes. 
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The Cyatrman. I ask you how could the committe answer other 
areas if we reported this dealing solely with the New England 
States ? 

Mr. Rice. Well, this bill establishes criteria. 

The Cuarrman. Dol make myself clear? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. In other words, if you were to approve this 
legislation, which at this point would apply to the New England 
area, how could you answer the other sections of the country? I will 
say, Mr. Bonner, that this sets up criteria. Under these criteria any 
industry that meets the criteria would qualify for the same assistance. 

In order to qualify, they-would have to do what we have done, ex- 
haust every known avenue that we know of for relief. 

The Cuarrman. The cause of this situation, which you have I think 
substantiated in your statement, is due to the fact that the provisions 
in the reciprocal trade agreement were not carried out, the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission were not carried out. That is 
the basic cause, is it not? 

Mr. Rice. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Is there any other cause ? 

Mr. Rice. I would not say any cause that would be of a substantial 
nature. Our basic reason for our condition is the present treatment 
that we receive under the Trade Agreements Extension Act by failure 
of the administration to enforce the relief measures that are clearly 
spelled out if an action is pursued under the escape- -clause procedure 
and sufficient evidence presented to the Tariff Commission to warrant 
them giving a favorable decision. 

The Cuarrman. Had import duties been put into effect there would 
have been a sufficient differential in the foreign catch and the domestic 
catch to sustain the domestic fishery, is that correct ? 

Mr. Rice. That might have been so but we have continued to go 
down hill so fast that there is a question in my mind now whether 
three-quarters of a cent would have helped, would have answered 
the problem. 

The Cuatrman. I mean that it would have put you on an equal 
basis. Had it been done, would you have been on an equal basis? 

Mr. Rice. No, Mr. Bonner, we would not, but it would have nar- 
rowed that sphere of competition. 

The Cuamman. Why would you not have been on an equal basis? 

Mr. Rice. Because the three-quarter of a cent differential does not 
properly represent the type of monetary increase that would be 
necessary to put the domestic industry on a par with the importer 
so that we could compete with him. 

The Cuamman. The part that bothers me, I will say, because I 
want to be very frank with you, is how we can answer some other 
fishermen or group of fishermen that want to build a trawler. They 
would not under this bill be entitled to construction benefits but the 
New England fishermen would. 

Mr. Rice. I would say that any section of the industry, if they met 
the criteria, would be entitled to do so, but again you have before your 
committee the King bill, which calls for a ship construction subsidy, 
and we were in hopes that that bill would be heard before ours so 
that whatever decision might come out of that could be applied to 


that phase of the bill. 
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The Cuatrman. Is that i subsidy ? 

Mr. Rice. It is a fishing vessel subsidy, yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is the difficulty that I have in this is the fact 
that it is local legislation, not applicable to people in the trade in 
other areas. 

Mr. Ricr. As I say, the criteria would make it applicable to any 
area or any sect ion of the industry that met that criteria. 

The Cuairman. But the imports about which you complain are 
competitive to the harvest that fishermen make in other areas. You 
have admitted that. 

Mr. Rice. Well, fish is competitive in its own sphere. 

Before we had imports at all, the products of the groundfish in- 
dustry competed to a certain extent against the tuna industry. In 
other words, if a housewife bought a fillet this week she was not going 
to buy tuna. 

The Cuarrman. That is just the difference between lamb and beef. 
We understand that. 

Mr. Rice. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the part that is difficult for me to see how 
we can overcome that objection. 

Mr. Rice. You mean with respect particularly to the ship-construc- 
tion feature of it ? 

The CuarrMaAn. You give one group of fishermen benefits and you 
do not give identical or parallel benefits to another group of fisher- 
men. That is the difficulty that I experience. 

Mr. Rice. The only reason it is not available for any other section 
of the industry is because they have not gone through the mill as we 
have. If they go before the Tariff Commission, if they receive a unani- 
mous decision from the Commission and it is turned down by the 
President, 1 would say they have completed the cycle and are then 
eligible for this type of relief. 

The CHairman. We do not all want to get in as bad a fix as you have 
painted here. 

Mr. Rice. They will. 

The Cuatrman. That is what worries me. They are having to go 
farther to sea. They are having to build larger trawlers, and they are 
having to buy different gear. 

You see, they are having to meet a competitive situation that is 
growing and they recognize its growth. 

Those that I am familiar with fished in their areas and are having 
to go into more distant areas now for some peculiar reason. 

Then I think about the west coast trawler operator that goes a very 
long way. He has had to compete with foreign competition which was 
described to our committee last week. That is what bothers me. It is 
not my desire to refrain from helping this industry, but I then turn 
around and express the desire to get uniformity in the industry. 

Mr. Rice. You do not think, Mr. Bonner, that this criteria provides 
the answer to that situation ? 

The CuHarrMan. We have to take that over across the way, you 
know. 

Mr. Rice. I know that. 

The Cuarrman. It is difficult. We have a certain number of people 
that live on the coast and then a majority live in the interior. It is 
difficult to explain many things to those who do not live by the sea. 
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Mr. Rice. I think one of the reasons why other phases of the in- 
dustry have not met the criteria outlined in this bill is because of our 
experiences before the Tariff Commission and the result which has 
probably scared them from taking any action. 

The Cuarrman. This is not in a spirit of criticism but let me ask 
you this: Do you have records or proof to show that your fishermen 
have tried to keep abreast of the requirements of new gear, improved 
types of trawler, and trawlers that could go more distant to sea and 
ceompete ? 

Mr. Rice. We have had for years trawlers capable of going some 
distances out to sea. We have had the most modern fleet of trawlers 
up until within the last 7 or 8 years when foreign countries who have 
cashed in on their own fishing industries and built trawlers far superior 
to ours have caused us to become so depressed that we are unable to 
lure any incentive investments into the fishing business today so that 
we have to live with the equipment that was modern and up to date, say, 
10 years ago. 

The Cuarrman. When did the first evidence of decline present 
itself? Was it when the foreign fishermen began to encroach on your 
fishing grounds? 

Mr. Rice. Not so nmuch that, sir, as when an indication that there 
was a sharp increase began to show about 1945 and 1946 because we 
brought our first actions before the Tariff Commission in 1947. There 
was such a sharp increase in the import tonnage in that short period 
of time at the close of World War II that we brought a tariff action 
within 2 years. 

The Cuarrman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. Touuterson. Mr. Rice, I want to compliment you on a very fine 
statement. I have heard you testify before this committee now for a 
period of almost 12 years. This has been one of the finest statements 
you have presented. 

Mr. Rice. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Totierson. I do not know of anybody in the fishing industry 
who has worked so hard in behalf of the welfare of the industry as 
have you. I often wonder at your patience to stay with an almost 
impossible situation. . 

Boiling down the problem here, while we talk about the reciprocal 
trade legislation and the hearings before the Tariff Commission, it 
is fundamentally a situation caused by increasing amounts of imports 
of foreign fish products that can undersell the domestic product. 

Mr. Rice. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Totxerson. In other words, no matter what the New England 
fisherman does to become more efficient or to compromise, the foreign 
producer can still land his fish on the Boston docks cheaper than your 
fisherman can ? 

Mr. Rice. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. Without any relief being accorded you now in the 
near future, how long can those fishermen in the New England area 
hang on? ; 

Mr. Rice. Not very long because we are losing men in the industry 
and there is deterioration which has set in year in and year out. 
For instance, last year we had the lowest landings in the Boston fish 
pier in 10 years, 135 million pounds of fish. 
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Mr. Touierson. Are you satisfied in your own mind that unless 
some relief is forthcoming a big percentage of the New England fish- 


eries industry, and I am talking about the fishermen now, will go out 
of business ¢ 


Mr. Rice. I am, sir. 


Mr. Totierson. In your appeals or appearances before the Tariff 


Commission, were you not supoprted by the west coast bottom-fishery 
people? 


Mr. Rice. Yes, we were. 

Mr. TotiErson. Did they not present a case of injury although not 
as serious as your own ? 

Mr. Rice. They did, sir. 

Mr. Torterson. But they have all supported your appeals to the 
Tariff Commission for relief ? 

Mr. Rice. They joined with us in our action, not this last action 
but the one before, and they contacted me again in relation to our last 
action but said they could not afford to send anybody to Washington 
to fight the case for them. 

Mr. Totterson. Do you know whether or not a lot of the bottom- 
fish operators on the west coast have gone out of business, the number 
of boats having decreased from year to year ? 

Mr. Rice. I have authentic information that that has proven to 
be so. 

Mr. Totierson. There is no question about it, of course. I do not 
have the figures on the tip of my tongue, but I know that the number 
of boats engaged in bottomfisheries on the west coast, talking particu- 
larly about the Pacific Northwest, has decreased substantially. 

They have an opportunity for going into some other fishery, like 
going into the tuna fishery or going into the salmon fishery, or into 
the halibut fishery, or they did have. 

What other fishery could you go into? 

Mr. Rice. They would go into trash fishery which would be prac- 
tically going out of business anyway. ‘There is not much money in it. 

Mr. Totterson. You have no opportunity to go elsewhere. You 
either stay in business or go out of business. 

Mr. Rice. We are limited as to how we can develop our industry 
as to diversified lines. We deal in groundfish and that is it. 

Mr. Totierson. I think you are entirely correct when you say that 
the tuna fishery and the salmon fishery and the shrimp fishery are just 
a few years behind you and, eventually, if the imports of those prod- 
ucts increase, they will find themselves in the same boat with you, 
where you are now. 

Mr. Rice. Exactly. 

The CuarrMan. Will the gentleman yield? 

That is what I have in mind. It is going to have to be a uniform 
cure before everybody gets in the same boat that these people are in. 

Mr. Totuerson. It is going to be uniform if they can all hese on that 
long. 
Mr. Rice. That is right. 

Mr. Touierson. I made reference to the King bill, which provides 
for ship construction subsidy to all fishing vessels. Do you support 
that bill or that philosophy # 
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Mr. Rice. Yes, I do. I think it is something that should be given 
to the industry because they have been penalized under the ship con- 
struction differential as it exists in the Maritime Administration now. 
We were precluded from taking advantage of any of those benefits. 

Mr. Toitierson. You might ‘almost say that all other things being 
equal that a difference in the cost of building fishing boats gives the 
foreign operator such an advantage that with that alone he could al- 
most eventually drive you out of business. 

Mr. Rice. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. This proposal that is before us is something that I 
have seen coming for a number of years. It was inevitable with the 
decline of the fishing industry that the United States and particularly 
in the New England area, which was first hit and hardest hit, that the 
day would come when you would have to come to Congress w ith some- 
thing like this or else go out of business. 

Do you see any other w ay of staying in business ? 

Mr. Rice. No, I do not, Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totierson. At this point, even increased tariffs are not going 
to be much help, are they ? 

Mr. Rice. No. 

Mr. Totierson. Of course, with the reciprocal trade legislation 
having been in effect for some 24 years with constant reductions in 

tariffs, so much damage has been done that there is not much relief 
that you can expect through increased tariffs at this point. 

Mr. Rice. That is true. 

Mr. Totierson. You would not have any objection if the legislation 
were amended to broaden the scope of its coverage ? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

Mr. Tontterson. You are coming here with a bill which you think 
is the minimum that Congress should do. 

Mr. Rice. We have reduced it to the absolute bare necessity of what 
we have to have in order to restore our position. 

Mr. Totierson. Of course, none of us know what Congress as a 
whole would do with this legislation or how it might react to it, but 
as far as I am concerned, either we do something like this or the New 
England fishery goes out of business very quickly, and then the other 
industries will follow later. 

Mr. Rice. There is no question of it, Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totierson. You will recall, I think, that in 1947 or 1948, the 
information was made available to the fishing industry of the tre- 
mendous assistance we gave to the Russians in their fishing industry. 
We presented them with $21 million worth of fishery facilities. 

Mr. Rice. I well recall it. 

Mr. Totierson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mery I question when you finish with the rest? 

Mr. Boyxin. Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Dinceu. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Rice, I want to join in the general sentiment that 
your statement is a very fine presentation and certainly presents with 
color and accuracy the plight of the New England fisheries. I think, 
too, that in fighting a good fight for your own neck of the woods, you 
are doing the rest of the Nation’s fisheries a tremendous amount of 
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good because I think it is quite obvious that they have started along 
the same path and what you say now of your own area is quite likely 
to be said shortly about other areas and other fisheries. 

One circumstance puzzles me. I was looking at the list of witnesses, 
both those who testified and those who may testify, and did not note 
any of the people who used to own pl: nts along the New England 
coast testifying. 

Am I right in saying that the former plant owners are not as much 
concerned as the fishermen themselves ? 

Mr. Rice. We have as one of our witnesses one of the largest plant 
owners on the New England coast, Mr. Fulham. 

The Gloucester group more or less consolidate all their actions 
through the Gloucester Fisheries Commission. In other words, the 
plant operators are trying to operate their daily business to make a 
living and they rely on the Gloucester Fisheries Commission to state 
the case for them in Washington, but they are behind this move. 

Mr. Atuten. Then the problem is not only one of the management 
side and fisheries side but each side has equally cooperated in trying 
to get this relief ? 

Mr. Rice. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Auten. A couple of the details are somewhat uncertain in my 
mind. 

You provide for a 1 cent per pound incentive payment and I note 
that the wording is that the Secretary may pay it and the payment is 
not to exceed 1 cent, which would seem to indicate that the Secretary 
can decide to pay or not to pay and can decide to pay less than 1 cent 
if that is his determination. 

Do you have criteria in mind by which the amount of the payment 
would be fixed or the question as to whether or not a payment should 
be made will be determined ? 

Mr. Rice. Well, I have no criteria, but I assume that in the event 
of passage and the hope of passage of that legislation that in the course 
of implementing it the rules and regulations would clearly define who 
may qualify or who mi Ly not. 

Mr. Auten. I think it is supposedly the law that when a discre- 
tion to make rules and regulations is given to an executive agency the 
Congress should indicate the criteria by which the rules shall be 
framed. 

Mr. Rice. We have discussed that with officials of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries but we are still discussing it in order to iron out 
a lot of the technicalities and to answer the very questions that you 
have asked. 

Mr. Atren. You have not concluded that that sort of a record 
should be made so that the determination of the Congress as to gen- 
eral criteria is necessary before the bill is passed ? 

Mr. Rice. In other words, that we should have it in the bill? 

Mr. Auten. I think it should be either in the record or possibly in 
the report if not in the bill and preferably in the bill. 

I will refer to the counsel on that ultimately, but I think that that 
would strengthen your position. 

The other question that comes is in the subsidy for fishing boats. 
I do not see where it makes any difference to the fishermen whether 
the boats should be American built and subsidized in their construc- 
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tion or foreign built and purchased for the cost to build in a foreign 
area. 

Usually we base our construction subsidy on either the national 
defense value of keeping an industry in being or on the fact that the 
industry cannot survive without subsidy and is essential in our 
commerce. 

It seems to me there ought to be something in the record that would 
show those necessities or that the bill might be in the alternative, in 
which event we buy boats from Iceland possibly instead of fish. 

Mr. Rice. In discussing this problem about 2 years ago, we hap- 
pened to mention, and the press picked up the statement, that we 
would like to be in a position to buy fishing vessels in a foreign coun- 
try. The minute we did that we were besieged with telegrams and 
calls from the heads of shipyard unions asking us whether we were 
trying to take the bread out of their mouths. 

We never thought of it, but we very quickly readjusted our position 
to say that we would be happy to have the ships constructed in the 
United States as long as we got the differential. 

Mr. Atzten. That isa little bit of what I had in mind. 

If you are going to get in here and hold the only oars, I do not see 
why they should get a free ride in the back of the boat. They ought 
to be here giving you a hand and defending the necessity of their own 
industry and presenting that point of view if they have an interest 
in the bill that should be served. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Thank you, Mr. Allen. 

Congressman Rivers ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Rice, I did not hear your testimony but since I 
came in, I read your statement. It is one of the most compelling 
statements I believe I have seen on this subject. 

Mr. Rics. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It appears that along with your textiles of New Eng- 
land the fishing industry is going the same way as the textile industry. 

Mr. Rice. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You do not have any help under the escape clause, do 
you? 

Mr. Rice. The Tariff Commission did grant us a unanimous deci- 
sion that we were entitled to relief. 

Mr. Rivers. So that the escape clause action which Congress gave 
to the President was completely ignored. 

Mr. Rice. Twice. 

Mr. Rivers. After having taken it up directly with the representa- 
tives of the White House. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In substance, the reason for their not doing it was, 
among other things, you say, that it would affect our standing with 
the Icelandic Government. 

Mr. Rice. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In addition to that they gave them some many thou- 
sand pounds of frozen capacity which they did not possess and in addi- 
tion to that they were not satisfied with giving them this frozen 
capacity but let the stuff come in again and compete instead of letting 
it go to some other markets. 
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Under those conditions, do you see how your people can recommend 
an extension of the reciprocal trade law ? 

Mr. Rice. No, we cannot, sir. Asa matter of fact we are on record. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think that the Congress should take the bull by 
the horns and handle the foreign trade with the rest of the world under 
the constitutional mandate to the Congress? 

Mr. Rice. Wesupport that theory, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think coming here with special legislation will 
get you anywhere under this bill, really ? 

Mr. Rice. If we are granted the terms and provisions of this legis- 
lation, it will help. 

Mr. Rivers. If we are compelled to go to this extent to help you, 
we would be endless in trying to keep distressed industries from dis- 
appearing from the face of the earth. 

That should be embraced in all-embracing legislation. Do you 
agree ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I am in favor of trying to help you people. I know 
of the fine delegations from New England who acquainted us with 
this condition. I live on the coast in a little place called South Caro- 
lina. I donot know if you have heard of it. It is on the coast below 
New England. We have the escape clause but the only people who 
escape are us folks. 

You have this fine member on our committee, Mr. Macdonald, and 
Mr. Bates on another committee on which I serve, and other members 
of your delegation. This endless investigation that I see made by 
these other Members of the Congress and other branches of the Con- 
gress who are much closer to the White House than we are is getting 
you nowhere. 

Mr. Rice. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to help you. 

Mr. Boykin is disturbed about your problem. He knows more 
about sailing ships and about fisheries and wildlife than anybody I 
know. He is quite disturbed about it. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to you that I do not know that 
I have ever seen a statement more compelling or more filled with dan- 
gerous notices to segments of our economy than the record of the 
treatment which you ‘have received and I take it, on its face, that those 
statements which you made are true and I believe them to be true. 

Mr. Rice. They are, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think it is a tragic situation. It looks like if any- 
body takes the position of representing America or its industries is 
out of step with the Americans. 

I could take you out in the hall and tell you what kind of a condi- 
tion I think that is, but I think it is a pretty bad condition. 

I want to congratulate you on your statement. You talk exactly 
like a South Carolinian. 

Mr. Rice. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is one reason I am not going to vote to create an- 
other State in Alaska to take over what we have left. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you, Congressman Rivers. 

Mr. Glenn ? 

Mr. GLENN. I have no questions. 


Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Ashley ? 
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Mr. Asuury. Mr. Rice, this bill that we are considering would make 
as a condition precedent the finding of injury by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Rice. That is established in the opening clause of the bill, that 
is right. 

Mr. Asutry. It makes it a condition precedent to any qualification 
for the benefits of the bill ? 

Mr. Rice. That is correct. 

Mr. Asutey. Now, when did your group go before the Tariff 
Commission ? 

Mr. Rice. We first went before them in 1947, again in 1950, in 1954, 
and 1956. 

Mr. Asuiey. You say that on two occasions you were denied relief 
by the White House; is that correct 

Mr. Rice. Yes; the hearing in 1954 resulted in a 3-2 decision from 
the Tariff Commission that was referred to the White House and it 
was turned down at that time. 

The last decision which was rendered in October of 1956 was a 
unanimous decision by the Tariff Commission which was again turned 
down by the White House. 

Mr. Asuitry. What happened in 1947 and 1950? Did the decisions 
go against your industry ¢ 

Mr. Rice. As to the last 2 actions, in the action we brought in 1954, 
we received a 3-2 decision in our favor from the Tariff Commission. 

The action we brought in 1956, the last action brought a unanimous 
decision of the Tariff Commission which was turned down by the 
President. 

Mr. Asutey. Was the 3-to-2 decision in your favor turned down by 
the President in 1954? 

Mr. Rice. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Asuiry. You said that you also applied to the Tariff Commis- 
sion in 1947 and 1950. 

Mr. Rice. In 1947 there was a majority decision against us, stating 
that we had not proved injury. 

In 1950, there was a tie decision from the Tariff Commission which 
automatically killed the action. It did not go anywhere. 

Mr. Asuiey. So that what you had was that in 1947 you had an 
adverse decision; in 1950 you had a tie which, in effect, was an adverse 
decision; and in 1954 and 1956, under a new Tariff Commission, you 
had favorable decisions from that Commission ? 

Mr. Rice. That is right. 

Mr. Asuiry. When you say that you went before the Tariff Com- 
mission, was it your association that went before the Tariff 
Commission ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Asniry. That is the same association that you refer to in your 
statement ‘ 

Mr. Rice. That is right, sir, and in those actions we were joined 
by the Gloucester group. 

Mr. Asuiey. What is the exact title of your association ? 

Mr. Rice. It is the Massachusetts Fisheries Association, Inc., and 
also the Federated Fishing Boats of New England and New York, 
Ine. 
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Mr. AsuiEy. Did they jointly go before the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Rice. As secretary of both associations, I represented both 
associations before the Commission. 

Mr. Asutry. On these four occasions? 

Mr. Rice. All four actions. 

Mr. Asuiey. How much did it cost your association to go before 
the Commission on each of these occasions? Can you tell me, gen- 
erally speaking ? 

Mr. Rice. It would be aw fully difficult to-do so. I know we had 
delegations from our group down to attend the hearings and it cost 
money. 

Mr. Asutey. I am talking about your attorneys’ fees and everything 
else. The point is that if you make this a provision, as this bill does, 
that the establishment of injury is a condition precedent to the deriva- 
tion of benefits under the bill, then we are talking about a rather 
considerable amount of expense, and I am trying to find out how much 
expense was involved, among other things. 

Mr. Rice. You mean to bring the action ? 

Mr. Asuiry. Surely; to get to the point where you get a decision 
one way or the other from the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Rice. Well, I did it in the routine order of my own work for 
the association. That is, part of my duties in representing the asso- 
ciation is to bring actions before Government agencies, to represent it 
before G rovernment agencies. 

Mr. Asuiry. Do you understand what I am driving at? 

Mr. Ric E. Yes. 

Mr. Asuiry. Let me put it to you this way. Out in Lake Erie, 
which is my bailiwick, we have a fishing industry that is being very 
hard-pressed because of Canadian competition. You have probably 
heard about that. They do have an association but they have not 
applied as yet, I do not believe, to the Tariff Commission for relief. 

Assuming that this bill were to be enacted and assuming that they 
wanted to get some of the benefits under the act, they would be com- 
pelled as an association to go before the Tariff Commission and be 
turned down because of one of these reasons; is that right? 

Mr. Rice. That is true. 

Mr. Asutey. How much money would that cost them ? 

Mr. Rice. Well, I do not know. If they have an association and 
there is a secretary and if he is qualified to handle a case for them, I 
would say it would be a routine expense as far as their association is 
concerned. 

Mr. AsHuiEy. What length of time does it take ? 

Mr. Rice. It takes a period of about 8 months, 8 to10 months. You 
first have to apply and after you apply it probably takes a month and 
a half before you hear from the Tariff Commission stating that they 
have set a date for a hearing. 

First of all, they have to determine whether you meet the qualifice 
tions necessary in order to be entitled to a hearing. That takes in- 
vestigation by Tariff Commission representatives. 

The Commission then determines that, if you are eligible for a hear- 
ing, it will be held at a certain date, which is generally 5 months or so 
after you have applied. 
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Your case is heard at the end of that 5 months’ period and a decision 
may be rendered by the Tariff Commission within another 2 months. 

At the end of 2 months, when their decision comes up and if it is 
favorable it then has to go to the President. He has 60 days more in 
which to either accept or reject the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tion so that it is about a 10 months’ period from the time you first apply 
for an investigation. 

Mr. Asutry. The 3-to-2 decision against you was handed down in 
1947. Did you apply tothe Tariff Commission in 1947 or 1946 ? 

Mr. Rice. We applied, I think, in 1946. 

Mr. Asuuiey. The tie decision in 1950, your initial application in 
that case was simply 8 or 9 months before the actual decision itself; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Rice. That is right. 

Mr. Asuury. Also it was the same in 1954 and 1956? 

Mr. Rice. That is true. 

Mr. Asutry. So that you would say that $15,000 or $20,000 would 
be, generally speaking, sufficient for an association to work with to 
come within the conditions of this bill ? 

Mr. Rice. If a man were to devote his full time to it, it would prob- 
ably run into that expense. Incidentally, I hope my association mem- 
bers hear those figures. 

Mr. Asutry. It seems to me that you have been doing a very fine 
job, Mr. Rice. I want to congratulate you. 

I do think that what you say is true, that your association has been 
in the forefront of this battle. 

Let me ask one final question. Do you think that if this legislation 
is enacted that it would be a fair precedent for other industries which 
are found to have been injured by the Tariff Commission, the bicycle 
industry, the watch industry, and every other industry you can think 
of? 

Mr. Rice. It probably would. If you recall, Secretary Seaton has 
something similar in mind for the minerals industry when he offers the 
minerals stabilization plan, which I do not know whether he has 
offered to Congress, which would peg the base market price for five 
basic minerals where the Government would pay that price to the 
miners even though the market prices may be lower. 

Mr. Asuuey. The net result would be to subsidize every industry 
which has been injured which has not been granted relief. 

Mr. Rice. It would be an expensive answer, but it seems to be the 
only answer. 

Mr. Asutey. The effect is to subsidize every industry. 

Mr. Rice. We are subsidizing industries in foreign countries so 
we might as well do it here if that is the policy. 

Mr. Asuiry. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boyxry. Congressman Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Pelly ? 

Mr. Petiy. I want to say as I said to Congressman Bates yesterday, 
that our Pacific Northwest bottom fishing is following this very 
closely. 
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Mr. Rice, I wanted to ask one question which arose yesterday which 
you may be helpful on. That is, whether it would make any sense 
to bring the Federal Maritime Board into this legislation in con- 
nection with the subsidy for the construction of fishing boats in order 
to not have duplicating organizations. Since then I have read page 
12 in the bill, which says that the Secretary of the Interior may request 
and obtain the advice and assistance of any department, and I think 
that answers my question, does it not? 

Mr. Rice. I think so. 

Mr. Petty. In other words, there would be no necessity of having 
two separate agencies establish what a foreign cost was. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. McKernan, of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
has some detailed information on that subject as to how it was handled 
with the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Petty. We have had other legislation filed with the committee 
regarding the marketing provisions coming under the Antitrust Divi- 
sion. 

Do you feel that the fishing industry is discriminated against as 
against the farm organizations when they come to market their fish ? 

Mr. Rice. Fortunately, we have not been troubled on that. score, 
but as you know in Maine at this moment there is an antitrust action in 
progress concerning the Maine lobstermen. 

Mr. Petty. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. I think it is discrimination against them. 

Mr. Peiiy. It would seem to me that it might well affect your bot- 
tom fish industry if they are going after the lobster industry. 

Mr. Rice. That is correct. 

Mr. Petty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dinceti. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Dincetu. I think Mr. Macdonald wants to be recognized, and 
may I be recognized then ? 

Mr. Boyxin. I am sure he does. He was with us yesterday and 
asked some wonderful questions. 

Mr. Rivers. He always asks wonderful questions. 

Mr. Macvonatp. Thank you. 

Without gilding the lily, Tom, I want to say that I think you have 
made a wonderful statement. I cannot add anything to what you 
have said. 

I have 2 or 3 questions about a couple of the aspects of it. I did 
not see in your statement any summation, if you have one, of the 
amount of money that is invested in New England in this fish indus- 
try. 

Mr. Rice. We have that figure. Actually, Mr. Macdonald, I do 
not know where it is now but I can find it and submit it to the com- 
mittee. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

It has been estimated that there is a total of $200 million invested. This 


includes the raw product at first sale, fishing vessels, processing plants, and the 
financial investments by allied industries and services. 


Mr. Macponatp. Do you have any idea how many people working 
in the fish industry are affected directly i in the peak season ? 
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Mr. Rice. It is quite sizable, but you would have to take in the 
whole New England area. 

I have that figure also. 

Mr. Macponaxp. Could you supply that ? 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The last determination arrived at as a result of a survey made by the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries (1956) revealed that there were about 21,400 fishermen 
and 15,000 shore workers. 

Mr. Macponatp. Is somebody from the Seafood Workers’ Union 
going to testify ? 

Mr. Rice. I had a call from Mr. Donegan this morning asking me 
to put him on record as supporting this legislation. He was unable 
to get down and asked that I record him in favor of this legislation. 

Mr. Macponarp. Actually, I was going to say to you what you 
already know. I think this series of events that has occurred during 
this administration and its reaction on the fish industry is almost a 
classic in its arguments against both unlimited foreign aid and un- 
limited reciprocal trade. 

To do many members of the New England delegation a favor I 
wish you would point out the situation of your industry to the League 
of Women Voters, who are constantly, I “will not say harassing, but 
presurizing many Members of Congress. 

In my district, I have more mail from them than any other group. 

I do not think that the public has become aware of the ill effects 
that can come about from the foreign-aid program handled in the 

yay that this was and the reciprocal trade as well. The thing that 
fascinated me, actually, was that Mr. Sherman Adams is a former 
Governor of the State of New Hampshire and New Hampshire has 
a fishing industry. Theirs is not as large as the industry in Massa- 
chusetts, and so forth, but you would think that he would be well 
aware of the problems facing your industry, would you not? 

Mr. Rice. The New Hampshire fishing industry does not really 
amount to much. They have a very narrow coastline and a small 
fishing industry. 

Mr. Macponarp. In and around Portsmouth, et cetera, it is not 
heavily concentrated but certainly he must have some idea of how the 
fishing industry operates. 

Mr. Rice. He did as a result of our meeting with him last July. 

Mr. Macponaxp. I was wondering about that. 

On page 4, you are talking about that meeting and then you talked 
of an executive veto. I wondered if you ever got to talk to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower about this? 

Mr. Rice. No, we never did. Asa matter of fact, we asked for an 
audience with the President way back in December so that we could 
clearly define to him some of the issues in which he seemed to be in 
the dark. We were referred back to Secretary Seaton of the De- 
partment of Interior. That is as far as we got. 

Mr. Macponaup. When you have reference to executive veto, you 
are talking about Sherman Adams’ presidential veto. 

Mr. Rice. It is signed by the same pen. 

Mr. Macponaxp. I was wondering if you would care to make any 
statement concerning what Mr. Adams did tell you. 
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He said you had a problem, which I do not suppose was news to 
you. Did he offer any solution at all? 

Mr. Rice. That is about all he said, “You have a problem.” 

Mr. Macponaup. Was that the whole context of this executive veto, 
“You have a problem” ? 

Mr. Rice. That is about it. 

Mr. Macponaxp. “But don’t bring it to the White House” ? 

Mr. Rice. He did not mention where to bring it. 

Mr. Macponaxp. He did not tell you what to do with it, either. 

Mr. Rice. Or tell us what to do with it, that is right. 

Mr. Macponaxp. I would like to say that I think that although this 
bill has been called a local bill, that certainly one local area has suf- 
fered a good deal in the name "of national defense and, if this thing 
that has hit your industry is done for national defense purposes, does 
it not seem quite fair to you that the people of the United States share 
the burden and not have one single industry annihilated in the name 
of national defense? 

Mr. Rice. I concur in that statement. 

Mr. Macponatp. Once again, thank you very much. 

Mr. Rice. Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Rice, I want to say again that this is one of the 
greatest statements I have heard. You delivered it so well, and I 
know you have worked hard on it. 

We are going to have to leave soon, and I understand that you have 
some people who have to return home. 

We may be able to have 1 or 2 of them quickly because we are not 
going to be able to sit this afternoon. 

Who would you like to have next ? 

Mr. Rice. I do not like to make that decision. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Carlson and Mr. Fulham 
testify. 

Mr. Boyrxtn. We have a very fine statement from Congressman 
Bob Hale. He was here and did not get to be a witness. He gave 
us a statement which we pe in yesterday’s record. 

Mr. Rice. I have Mr. Carlson and Mr. Fulham for very short 
statements and then Mr. Sandler from Gloucester. 

Mr. Boykin. I would suggest that all the people who cannot testify 
could put in their statements if they have prepared statements. 

Mr. Dinceti. Before you do that, will you tell us how much this 
bill is going to cost the taxpayers ? 

Mr. Rice. An overall figure of approximately $45 million has been 
mentioned but in there there are some features which will be repaid 
to the Government. For instance, there is a $6 million loan fund 
which will be a business arrangement with the Federal Government. 
There will be expenses that once incurred will not be incurred again 
in the course of the 5-year program. 

Again, as they operate the 5-year program, you may find room for 
c utting dow n some of the suggested appropriations. 

Mr. Dincets. Would it be fair to say that that $45 million is not a 
firm figure? It may cost more or less ? 

Mr. Rice. I do not think it would cost more because they estab- 
lished the $45 million as an outside figure. 

Mr. Dinceti.. Who established it and how ? 
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Mr. Rice. Well, we worked with the Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies as a result of a request made by Senator Saltonstall, and also 
with the industry. 

Mr. Dineett. Is that a firm figure ? 

Mr. Rice. I would say so. : 

Mr. Rivers. You ought to get that from the foreign-aid program. 

Mr. Borin. Isthat all, Mr. Dingell ? 

Mr. Drncgetu. Yes, thank you. 

Mr. Boyxrn. What did all the material we gave to these people cost ? 

Mr. Rice. We spent $9 million in the last 3 years. 

Mr. Boykin. I am referring to your competitors. 

Mr. Rice. That was in 18 foreign countries. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask Mr. Rice one question. 

How many years have you spent in the fishing business? 

Mr. Rice. Since 1932. 

Mr. Rivers. You have been out there in the cold and hot weather, too, 
have you not? 

Mr. Rice. No; I have not been out to sea. I have been out to sea 
twice on a trawler more as a guest than worker. 

Mr. Rivers. You are an operator ? 

Mr. Rice. Iam the secretary of the association. 

Mr. Rivers. You know something about what has happened to the 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Ricr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You did not have to go to sea to find that out. 

Mr. Dincetu. It occurs to me we ought to tell these people to come 
for foreign aid. 

Mr. Boyxin. Mr. Rice, I believe we ought to get the people all to- 
gether not only just the New England people but those from the west 
coast and gulf to get together on this thing because they are all coming 
to it as fast as they can. Our people are telling me and I am sure, 
Congressman Rivers, your people are telling you, and Mr. Bonner 
says his people are telling him this, too. 

Mr. Rivers. What you need is some allies. That is the only way we 
ever won the War Between the States. 

Dr. CHarman. (Dr. W. W. Chapman, American Tuna Boat Associa- 
tion). Mr. Chairman, I am here from California for the tuna in- 
dustry. I did want to be heard on this bill. 

I understand that perhaps the Government witness is going to ap- 
pear some time next week. I could accommodate myself to any other 
ert I am going to be in town next week and would be glad to be 

reard., 

Mr. Boykin. Yes. We want all the testimony we can get. 

We have the Interior Department here and I know they will be 
available. 
us was trying to hear the people who have come here especially for 
this. 

We will hold the record open 5 days so that we can be sure to get 
in everybody’s statement and if they do not have one, they can prepare 
one. 

Does that suit you, Mr. Rice? 

Mr. Rice. I would like to have Mr. Carlson speak. 
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Mr. Boyxtn. Mr. James S. Carlson, treasurer of Baker, Boies & 
Watson Co., and chairman of the New England Committee for Aid 
to the Groundfish Industry. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES S. CARLSON, OWNER, TREASURER AND 
MANAGER, BAKER, BOIES & WATSON CO.; CHAIRMAN, NEW ENG- 
LAND COMMITTEE FOR AID TO THE GROUNDFISH INDUSTRY 


Mr. Cartson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is James S. Carlson, owner, treasurer and manager of Baker, 
Boies & Watson Co., a fish processing plant located on the Boston fish 
pier. I am also chairman of the New England Committee for Aid 
to the Groundfish Industry. 

The fish used in my plant have always been of domestic origin, 
therefore everything I own and have been able to borrow is dependent 
upon a successful future for our domestic fishing industry. This situa- 
tion is not unique with my company, but generally applies to all 
processors in the New England area, most of whom are completely 
dependent upon domestic production. 

The financial condition of most companies like mine is very bad, 
caused almost entirely by circumstances beyond our control. To 
explain this statement, I would like to offer some background infor- 
mation. At the start of World War II, annual landings at Boston 
were around 300 million pounds with our peak year at 350 million 
pounds. ‘These landings were supplied by a fleet of 80 large Otter 
trawlers ranging from "100 to 150 feet. in length together with a large 
fleet of smaller trawlers for inshore fishing. Imports were 9 million 
pounds per year and the domestic processors supplied about 90 percent 
of the total consumption of our species. 

This picture of a strong healthy industry changed drastically in 
the next few years. The Government took several of the better and 
bigger boats for coastal patrol work, a few were sunk by enemy sub- 
marines and others were junked or laid up for lack of personnel or 
obsolescence: these events caused a sharp decline in the total land- 
ings. The decrease in domestic production together with the rise in 
demand for nonrationed fisheries products presented an excellent op- 
portunity for the foreign producer to invade our market on a national 
basis, practically unchallenged by the domestic producer who had very 
little merchandise to sell. 

The most graphic illustration of what took place over the next 17 
years is to show a comparison between landings and imports during 
this period, which were as follows : 


Thousands 

of pounds 
Landings in Boston 1940___-__-__ lene sia Maacka wisest gs aecas a ia eel as 250, 800 
PaO: TOW, SINE | BONN a ccna cc scsi mslanen toncwrengueoecuscéaemnelerehaparaiaraeenaan 309, 600 
RIE GN NONE, ENN Ei acc chi nade cece cece ae tended lesa 135, 600 
ROP UR OF TING BOTIOS BO khan sa lendiun asec aecmunseena 9, 700 
a BD ee ee ee ee ee ne 12, 000 
UGE GE TAO CIC Oe TO io ritkicintiicitctitinneenn nde glee 141, 300 


This combination of decreased landings and increased imports resulted 
in the loss to the domestic processors of approximately 55 percent of 
the United States market. 
These were indeed lean years, with the domestic operator faced 
with lack of production, constantly higher cost of doing business, and 
31373—58——6 
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a steady increase of cheap foreign fish to compete against. The for- 
eign countries with which we are competing have a much lower 
standard of living which is reflected in a lower cost of product plus 
subsidy in one form or another from their own governments and in 
many instances direct or indirect aid from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The New England groundfish industry fought this trend with every 
resource at their command which included several appeals to the 
Tariff Commission for relief. The last two hearings before the Tariff 
Commission, one in 1954 and the other in 1956, resulted in favorable 
decisions, but relief was denied by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment in the interest of national defense. This national defense 
plea may be justifiable and we certainly are vitally interested in the 
welfare of our country, but we find it difficult to understand why, if 
our industry is to be sacrificed in the interest of national defense, that 
we in the industry must bear the burden alone. 

We feel that since much of our trouble was caused by the do 
nothing attitude on the part of the Government, that we should be 
entitled to an opportunity to rehabilitate our industry. This can be 
done by the type of aid offered, for a limited time, in the proposed 
legislation. 

We firmly believe that because of the gradual rise in the standard 
of living in the countries of our major competitors that if we are 
given the financial aid to modernize our plants and equipment and to 
renew our working capital, we as plant operaters will be able to com- 
pete successfully and regain our fair share of the domestic market. 

The main reason for turning to Government for these loans is be- 
cause they are not available to us in normal banking circles, in view 
of our poor earnings record and the negative attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward the domestic fishing industry. 

An interesting sidelight on the machinery and equipment angle is 
the meeting I had with Mr. J. Diestel, president of the Baader Fish 
Processing Machinery Co. of Liibeck, Germany. I wanted to discuss 
the possibility of long-term financing on their automatic filleting and 
skinning machines for the industry in Boston. These machines sell 
for $48,500 but do effect a substantial savings in the cost of production 
which would be very helpful to the domestic processor. I told him 
that there was considerable interest in that type of machinery, but 
that we could not afford to meet their terms of payment in full at 
time of installation, and further could not get access to long-term 
financing from local banks or Government. He was astonished at my 
statements and proceeded to show me a copy of a contract which he 
had just signed in Iceland for the delivery of 112 complete units at 
$48,500 each, to be paid for in United States dollars which were to 
come from counterpart funds. He remarked that the workings of a 
democracy were beyond his comprehension, when he could get full 
payment in United States dollars from a foreign government, and 
here I was a United States citizen, pleading for long-term financing 
from the Baader Co. 

We do believe in the workings of a democracy and ask only that 
favorable consideration be given this legislation, so that we can rebuild 
our industry to its former pl ice of prominence in this great economy. 

I want to thank the committee for this opportunity to state my case. 
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Mr. Boykin. Thank you, Mr. Carlson, for a fine statement. We 
appreciate your coming here very much and are going to do all we can 
to help. 

Mr. Cartson. Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Thomas A. Fulham, vice president, Boston Fish 
Market Corp. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. FULHAM, VICE PRESIDENT, BOSTON 
FISH MARKET CORP., BOSTON, MASS.; MEMBER, NEW ENGLAND 
COMMITTEE FOR AID TO THE FISHERIES 


Mr. Futnam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Thomas A. Fulham, vice president of the Boston Fish Market 
Corp., member of the New England Committee for Aid to the Fish- 
eries. Although I wish to be recorded as in favor of H. R. 10529, 
H. R. 10652, H. R. 10976, and H. R. 11004 in their entirety, I should 
like to confine my remarks to that section which provides for assistance 
payments to offset the construction differential which exists between 
the cost of construction in the United States shipyards and in foreign 
shipyards. 

I wish to submit my statement and summarize it. 

The question was asked here yesterday on some exact information 
on the differential. Ihave a specific case. 

In 1953 a Canadian fishing company, which does the majority of its 
business in the United States, sought bids on the construction of a 
135-foot fishing trawler. The figure that they received from a Cana- 
dian shipyard was $400,000. The figure they received from a United 
States shipyard was $400,000. The vessel was finally built in a British 
shipyard for a cost of $310,000 delivered in Halifax, Novia Scotia, 
ready to go fishing, a reduction of 23 percent. 

I inquired of a competent marine architect on the exact differential 
between United States construction and foreign construction and he 
told me that the price in England would be approximately 65 to 
70 percent of the United States price, the cost in West Germany would 
be 60 to 65 percent of the United States price, and the cost in Holland 
would be 60 to 65 percent. 

Mr. Dinceiyi. Do you have any Japanese figures ? 

Mr. Furnam. No, I donot, sir. 

I should also like to mention that in Canada the Federal Govern- 
ment grants a payment of $165 per ton gross tonnage for new con- 
struction of fishing vessels. The last available figures through 1956 
show payments of $536,059 with the average rate running approxi- 
mately $150,000 per year. 

To this can be added loan plans by the various Provincial govern- 
ments for up to 70 percent of the value of the vessel and periods up to 
12 years in which to pay for it. 

You must also add to that the various Provincial governments 
grant aids and it is extremely difficult to get the figures. 

I requested them from the Canadian consulate and they gave me 
the 1956 figures but said that it was extremely difficult to compiie the 
aids to fisher ies that had been granted Canadian fisheries by the Cana- 
dian Provincial government but, from a perusal of figures published in 
newspapers, it would exceed over the past 5 years approximately $20 
million. 
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Our principal difficulty in prosecuting our fishery is that we have 


the know-how and the understanding of how to go fishing but we 
have to proceed from such a higher base cost than our foreign com- 


petitors principally on the aid which is granted to them by their for- 
elgn governments. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Boyxrn. I thank you and it is a splendid statement. 
Your statement will go in the record. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Futnam. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


SUBMITTED BY THOMAS A. FULHAM, VICE PRESIDENT, BostON FISH MARKET Corp., 
FIsH PIER, Boston, MAss., New ENGLAND COMMITTEE FOR AID TO THE FIsH- 
ERIES 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, committee, my name is Thomas A. Fulham, vice 
president of the Boston Fish Market Corp., member of the New England Com- 
mittee for Aid to the Fisheries. Although I wish to be recorded as in favor 
of H. R. 10529, H. R. 10652, H. R. 10976, and H. R. 11004 in their entirety, I 
should like to confine my remarks to that section which provides for assistance 
payments to offset the construction differential which exists between the cost of 
construction in the United States Shipyards and in foreign shipyards. 

By law, since 1792 and reaffirmed by various amendments up to and including 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, it is specifically forbidden to construct vessels 
in foreign shipyards for employment in the domestic fishery. It is not my in- 
tention to argue the merits of this to other factions in our country but to out- 
line the disadvantages it imposes on our own fishermen. 

Our foreign competitors inasmuch as they are not restricted to the use of 
their own shipyards can go wherever their work is needed in the event their own 
facilities are engaged in larger or more profitable activity. We have to look 
no further than the condition that has existed in our shipyards during the last 
10 years to discover that shipyards were seldom interested in bidding on fish 
trawlers, when lucratice contracts could be obtained for the construction of 
naval vessels, tankers, and merchant ships, either as replacements for those 
lost in World War II or for participation in the Korean conflict. It should be 
considered also that tihs abnormal activity caused the price of steel and pro- 
pulsion machinery to advance well over 200 percent which made even more 
difficult the task of those who must depend upon fishery products to earn the 
vessel cost. At the same time, shipyards in England, Holland, and West Ger- 
many were employed both constructing and avidly seeking the fishing vessel 
business. Their activity was so competitive and intense that even the Soviet 
Union saw fit to construct, and is having constructed over 70 large combination 
trawlers-fishery processing ships in West German shipyards. It is of grave in- 
terest to us that some of these Soviet vessels are appearing now in our traditional 
fishing areas. 

As replacement costs mounted, our fishing fleets have decreased steadily, both 
in size and in numbers as these statistics on the Boston fleet compiled by the 


Fish and Wildlife Service will show : 
TABLE 7.—Boston’s active fishing fleet, 1947-57 
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This chart does not reflect the fact that the apparent increase of 2 boats in 
the medium category consists of 1 new vessel of wooden construction and the 
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transfer of 3 old vessels from other ports attracted by the increased prices being 


paid for fish in Boston. 
It might be argued that there are reasons other than the cost of construction 


which have prevented the acquisition of new vessels, but an analysis of local 
industrial conditions shows that in the calendar year 1957 fishermen in Boston 
were paid the highest average price for their catch since the years of World 
War II. Labor management conditions were the most peaceful in over 10 years 
and the working atmosphere was not disturbed by any strikes or similar labor 


difficulties. Trawlers, whose financial conditions has not been too bright in 
recent years, showed substantial earnings from operations for their owners. 
Despite this, not one owner of a trawler undertook to replace an existing old 
vessel or to construct a new one. It is very simple to explain. A fishing 
trawler cannot be operated profitably on the base cost of a new vessel despite 
the present relatively high return on its catch. It is not possible for a man to 
construct a vessel and to receive the earnings which he must receive in order 
to make it a successful financial venture. The prices which he can obtain 
are determined, not by the activity of our own fleet, but by the fleets of our 
foreign competitors who are assisted most handsomely by their respective gov- 
ernments. 

When our industry asked for tariff relief it was refused on the grounds that 
the erection of higher tariff barriers would cause inconvenience to our friendly 
nations in NATO and would be detrimental to our national defense. I do not 
propose to argue the merits of this reasoning, but merely to point out that 
national defense is a cost which should be spread equitably over all the seg- 
ments of our country and not borne disproportionately by one relatively poor 
part of our economy. I feel that assistance payments for the construction of a 
modern fishing vessel would be a suitable counterpart for this discrimination. 
We do not feel that this assistance is a gift, dole, or subsidy, but merely an 
effort on the part of our Government to allow us to: compete on the same eco- 
nomic plane as our foreign competitors. 

Mr. Macponacp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. There is a lady here who wants to testify. 

It is ladies first where I come from. 

I think we ought to hear the Honorable Beatrice Corliss. 

Mr. Macponaup. May I make a statement ? 

Mr. Borxrn. You certainly may. 

Mr. Macponatp. I wanted to compliment Mr. Fulham and state 
to the committee that in direct contrast to the Government’s do-noth- 
ing attitude toward the commercial fisheries, that Mr. Fulham, in 
cooperation with his brothers, have more or less renovated their section 
of the fish pier market and have been very aggressive and have done 
a splendid job trying to resurrect a little of this industry in New 
England. 

Mr. Furnam. Thank you, Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Dincetu. I wanted to ask this one question. 

You made a fine case for the fishermen. What about the fish pro- 
ducers? I notice there are substantial aid provisions in this bill for 
processors, 

Mr. FutHam. The aid for the processors is just as important. as the 
aid to the fishermen. I confined my remarks principally to the aid for 
trawler construction in the belief that the preceding witness would 
take the aid to processors, but the aid to processors is just as badly 
needed as the aid to fishermen for the principal reason that the de- 
teriorating effects of competition have been so severe that we have not 
been allowed to maintain our mechanical advantage or our marketing 
advantage with foreign nations and the proof of that can very quic kly 
be established by visiting, as I have, the local fishing industry, the 
Canadian fishing industry, the Norwegian fishing industry, the Dutch 
or the British fishing industry. 
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As a matter of fact, the British have what they call the Whitefish 
Authority established in 1953 and under the Whitefish Authority, I 
believe they call it the loans and grants scheme, they have given to 
their fishing industry 7 million pounds in loan aid and 3 million 
pounds in direct loans subsidy for the renovating of their fishery, 
which had deteriorated so rapidly at the end of the war that they an- 
ticipated that it was going out of business entirely. 

The result of that stimulus has been the reconstruction, renovation, 
and establishment of a new fleet of vessels for a total of 371. 

The fishing industry in England which had practically deteriorated 
to such an extent that it was almost nonexistent with obsolete equip- 
ment, is now an industry with 45 million pounds annually. 

Mr. Drncext (presiding). You are talking about the catching in 
dustry. What about the processors ¢ 

Mr. Futnam. They come also under that scheme and would under 
our scheme. 

The point that I was attempting to make but evidently did not was 
that the 1 cent per pound assistance plus the loan scheme would allow 
our processors to purchase new equipment which would bring us up 
to date with our foreign competitors. We are approximately 10 
years behind. 

Mr. Dincett. Are there further questions ? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fotuam. Thank you. 

Mr. Drnceti. Mayor Corliss, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF BEATRICE K. CORLISS, MAYOR, CITY OF GLOUCES- 
TER, MASS.; CHAIRMAN, GLOUCESTER FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Mrs. Coruiss. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Beatrice K. Corliss, mayor of the city of Gloucester, Mass., 
and chairman of the Gloucester Fisheries Commission. 

I speak in favor of H. R. 10529. 

I am speaking for the economic interest of my city. May I add 
that I have not only an interest in the fishing industry because of my 
political elective office, but also because I have been brought wp in 
a family of the sea. My father was a respected and famous captain 
of our city, and I have had first-hand knowledge of the problems 
having been employed in several of our fish firms over the past 27 
years and am now an officer in the world’s largest lobster distributing 
company. 

The economic welfare of the entire city of Gloucester depends upon 
relieving the disastrous unhealthy condition of the fishing industry. 
It is the greatest part of our economic life, and without the passage 
of this bill I dread to think of what will happen to Gloucester. The 
bare existence without life of our fishing industry, which had its 
beginning back in 1623, means a severance of a vital economic arm 
of the community. 

We realize that the Nation’s security is a “must” for first but we 
feel that the Government has a direct obligation to see that the com- 
munity of Gloucester is not sacrificed for the Nation without the 
Nation participating in the responsibility. 

As a result of our problems, the Gloucester Fisheries Commission 
came into being on January 2, 1956, for the purpose of promoting the 


— 
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welfare of the fishing industry so the entire citizenry of Gloucester 
will benefit. It was organized as a permanent entity under authority 
granted by the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to 
follow continually the progress of the fishing industry and to recom- 
mend such action as becomes necessary to further the prosperity of the 
fishing industry and, thereby, Gloucester as a whole. 

Its members are representative of the entire Gloucester community 
and the fishing industry, and comprise the following: The mayor, 3 
municipal council members, and 5 members actively engaged in the 
fishing industry. 

Therefore, it speaks for the vessel owners and fishermen, the process- 
ing plants, their employees, and all people engaged in allied trades, 
such as marine railways, machine shops, painters, ships carpenters, 
caulkers, sailmakers, riggers, fishing-gear suppliers, groceries, oil 
companies, and others. 

In order to determine just what the problem was, the commission 
met each Saturday for many months. Conferences were held with all 
parts of the industry: banks, ship chandlers, shipyards, et cetera, re- 
sulting in findings which were embodied in a letter to the President of 
the United States, suggesting solutions to some of the problems. 

1. A program of loans should be made available for current opera- 
tional costs of vessels. 

2. Establishment of a Government underwriting insurance office for 
all or part of the vessel insurance so that a favorable rate may be 
charged. 

3. A program of loans should be made available for construction of 
vessels and to be amortized over the estimated life of the vessel and 
with a minimum of equity capital. 

This was followed by a meeting at the White House with the eco- 
nomic advisers to the President. 

Partly due to the efforts of Gloucester Fisheries Commission, a pro- 
gram of loans to fishing vessels was put into law under the Fisheries 
Act of 1956. 

The Gloucester Fisheries Commission had succeeded in getting its 
first point across. ‘The money received took care of some segments of 
the fishing industry as a temporary measure. If it had not been for 
this, the fishing industry would have been in one chaotic mess. 

Without it, we would not have held on this long. Since we have 
maintained all along that this loan program was only a temporary 
measure, a stopgap from bankruptcy, we continued our investigation. 

The continuation of the fight led to the Gloucester Fisheries Com- 
mission joining with Boston, Portland, and New Bedford, in forming 
the Northeast Committee for Aid to the Groundfish Industry in a 
fight for permanent solution. Asa result, the other two points—those 
on insurance and construction of vessels—which are in our letter to the 
President, are part of this act. 

The city of Gloucester is doing what it physically and financially 
‘an do within the limits of its own statutory and financial powers. 
Plans are ready to be accepted for a new vocational school where we 
plan to introduce courses which will train and interest young people 
in entering the fishing industry. We have already started under the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy-Bates bill a study for setting up the right type 
of educational program to include such courses as electronics, diesel 
engine, safety, et cetera. | 
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The commission has held hearings on H. R. 10529 and have received 
support from veterans organizations, such as the American Legion, 
and Amvets, service groups such as Rotary, banks, business, unions, 
including the municipal employees. 

The city of Gloucester feels that the enactment of this bill is so 
important to the economic welfare of the city that the commission 
has sent not only myself but the city council members on the com- 
mission and the commission’s secretary to speak for this bill. They 
had planned to cover specific sections of the bill. 

We thank you for allowing this to be read in the record. 

The statements on employment and the views of a banker on insur- 
ance will be sent to you. 

I respectfully request that the committee look with favor on the bill. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY SOLOMON SANDLER, GENERAL COUNSEL, GLOUCESTER 
VESSEL OWNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Solomon Sandler. 
I am a practicing attorney in Gloucester, Mass. I appear before you today in 
the following capacities: 

1. General counsel, Gloucester Vessel Owners Association, whose mem- 
bership comprises 60 dragger owners over 70 gross tons at average value 
of $100,000 each. 

2. General counsel and secretary, Gloucester Fisheries Commission. 

3. General counsel, Gloucester Whiting Association, whose membership 
comprises 100 small draggers under 70 gross tons at average value of $20,000 
each. 

t. General counsel, shipyards in Gloucester area. 

5. General counsel, machine shops and ship chandlers in Gloucester area. 

6. Finally, member of New England Committee for Aid to the ground- 
fish industry assigned to discuss that part of H. R. 10528 pertaining to 
fishing-vessel rehabilitation and its effect on vessel marine insurance. 

The present status of marine insurance for fishing vessels is chaotic, as indi- 
cated below. As shown in the volume of United States Tariff Commission 
entitled “Groundfish: Fishing and Filleting” (information on the domestic indus- 
try), published May 1957, on page 68, table 22, the owners’ expenses of certain 
trawlers operating out of Gloucester are as follows: 

Owners’ expenses 

Bonus to officers 

Fishing gear and supplies 

Repairs and maintenance 

Depreciation 

Marine and liability insurance 

Mortgage interest 

Payroll taxes 

Other vessel expenses 

Administrative and selling expenses 

The percentage which marine and liability insurance bears to the total owners’ 
expenses for years 1950 to date is as follows: 


Percent Percent Percent 
agi ae I il ce Me EI Stlcaassetecinsanieitoacinncas ties 20 
TUE toe ee cen ONO ian a se ccpstenee nee PORTED - seeker vee nic aden 25 
NIUE: cccauce ch aeclatachceesocecceaite BEE IE pecsa es caer cocnen ee 19 


This consistent increase of marine and liability insurance cost led to the per- 
sistent request from the vessel owners for an investigation of the situation. The 
investigation was made under the supervision of the United States Department of 
the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service. The result is set forth in the Special 
Scientific Report—Fisheries No. 241. 

The current situation with respect to marine insurance in the fishing industry 
is not of recent making. It began, at least, in 1823. 

In Harden vy. Gordon, volume 2 of Mason’s Circuit Court, Mr. Justice Story 


says: 
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“Every court should watch with jealousy an encroachment upon the rights 
of seamen, because they are unprotected and need counsel—courts of maritime 
law have been in constant habit of extending toward them a peculiar protecting 
favor and guardianship. They are wards of the admiralty.” 

In Brown v. Lull (2 Sum. 443), in 1836, Justice Story said substantially the 
same thing. 

The reason for abandoning this principle of law is set forth in American Bar 
Association Journal, volume 41, No. 10, October 1955, page 927, which states, in 
substance, that the reason on which the doctrine originally rested began in the 
days of sailing ships and long voyages of dirty, dim-lit, unventilated forecasters, 
and scores of evil conditions encompassing the seaman. These reasons have now 
disappeared. The seaman is represented by powerful unions; he is well educated 
and intelligent; he is protected by the Coast Guard; he is provided with free 
medical and hospital services by the United States Public Health Service. Yet 
the courts go on in the same vein. 

In volume 10, Harvard Law Review, pages 457, 469, Justice Holmes said: 

“It is revolting to have no better reason for a rule of law than that so it was 
laid down in the time of Henry IV. It is still more revolting if the grounds 
on which it was laid down have vanished long since, and the rule simply persists 
from blind obedience to the past.” 

Further protection was given to the seamen with the passage of the so-called 
Jones Act (Merchant Marine Act of 1920, as amended). 

Up to this time, it was the merchant seaman who was sought to be protected. 
Suddenly, about 1938, fishermen began to take advantage of the benefits of the 
protection of the law. Number of claims and dollar value of claims soon mounted 
rapidly, resulting in the call for relief by the vessel owner. The causes of the in- 
creased number and dollar value of claims is set forth in the Scientific Report— 
Fisheries No. 241, mentioned above. In substance, the causes are as follows: 

1. Poor physical condition of the vessels. 

2. Poor physical condition of the fisherman. 

3. Lack of rigid inspection of vessels. 

4. Poor financial experience of vessels. 

Because of the dangerous economic condition of the Massachusetts fishing 
industry, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts made its own investigation as 
to the insurance problem. 

See Massachusetts Fisheries Industries Today, published March 1, 1954. 
The report sets forth substantially what appears in the aforementioned Scien- 
tific Report—Fisheries No. 241. 

With all this background information at hand, the industry, with the assist- 
ance of the Fish and Wildlife Service, attempted to find a solution. After 
months of study and analyzing many proposed solutions, the industry believes 
that the solution set forth in H. R. 10529 is the best, under the circumstances. 

Insurance underwriters take the position that the burden, obligation, or duty 
is upon the boatowner to do everything possible to make his vessel seaworthy 
and as free from accident possibilities as can be done. Although the provisions 
of the bill, sections 4a—4d, will not directly cause a reduction in insurance 
premiums, they will make a vessel comply with American Bureau of Shipping 
standards. This will make a near-perfect vessel and have a tendency to reduce 
accidents due to poor physical condition of the vessel. This will probably be 
an incentive for an underwriter to reduce his charge to the boatowners. 

However, many accidents occur because of acts or failure of acts by fellow 
crewmen which in itself has nothing to do with the condition of the vessel. 

I believe that next to the entrance of the United States into the marine 
insurance field such as it did during World War II for the merchant marine, 
the proposals set out in H. R. 10529 are the best solution to the fishing vessel 
marine insurance problem. 


Mr. Boyxty. Thank you. You have madea splendid statement. 

Mrs. Coruiss. Thank you. 

Mr. Borxrn. Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. Touuerson. I think in the interest of time I will refrain from 
questions. 

It was a fine statement. 

Mr. Dinceu. I have no questions. 
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Mr. Macponatp. I want to compliment Mrs. Corliss on a splendid 


statement and ask her to give my regards to her predecessor in office, 
Mr. Smith. 


Mr. Boykin. Mr. Pelly ? 

Mr. Pretxy. I think Gloucester can be complimented for having such 
a fine witness here. 

Mrs. Cortiss. Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you so much. 

We will go into executive session and will await the call of the 
Chair for the time of the next meeting. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair. ) 


| 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1958 


Houss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTER ON MrercHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) presiding. 

The CHatrMaAn, The committee will come to order. 

The committee meets this morning to continue the hearings on 
H. R. 10529, a bill to provide a 5-year program of assistance to enable 
— segments of the fishing industry in the United States to re- 

gain a favorable economic status, and for other purposes. 

The first witness is Mr. Sandler. 

All right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF SOLOMON SANDLER, GLOUCESTER FISHERIES 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Sanpter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Solomon 
Sandler. I am a practicing attorney in Gloucester, Mass., and I have 
been as sked to appear here to represent the following people and act 
as spokesman for the following: 

First, the Gloucester Vessel Owners Association, which comprises 
the ep and owner of 60 of the draggers with an average value 
of $100,000 each. This group makes up the principal group which is 
hurt by the present condition of the fishing industry and they are one 
of the prime movers of this legislation. 

[ am here also acting on behalf of, as the counsel and secretary of 
the Gloucester Fisheries Commission, the legally ordained group 
representating the city of Gloucester. 

[ am here also for the group known as the Gloucester Whiting As- 
sociation, which is the small-boat counterpart of the Gloucester Vessel 
Owners Association, Gloucester Vessel Owners Association represent- 
ing the vessels over 70 gross tons and the Gloucester Whiting Associa- 
tion representing the vessels under 70 tons, and between the two they 
comprise about 90 percent of the fishing vessels, the producers out of 
the area in Gloucester. 

I am also representing, gentlemen, the shipyards in the Gloucester 
area. I am counsel for the shipyards and as of a day or so ago, Mr. 
Fisher received a letter from the American Boat Builders Associa- 
tion and I am acting as spokesman for them this morning, although 
I do not officially represent them. 

I am acting also for the machine shops and the ship chandlers in 
the area who, as a unit, have asked me to come here and speak for 
them. 
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Finally, I am here as spokesman for the New England Committee, 
the official group starting this legislation. 

I have been assigned to talk about the insurance part of this par- 
ticular program and, as you gentlemen will notice in the bill itself, 
there is nothing mentioned about insurance on fishing vessels except 
that there shall be a claim office set up by the United States Gov- 
ernment. But if this group pleases, as I speak, you will notice that 
this whole problem at the present time about the distressed condition 
of the Gloucester fishing vessels and the Boston and Portland and 
New Bedford vessels stems out of the chaotic condition of the insur- 
ance availability to fishing vessels. 

As a result of the chaotic condition our Government set aside $50,- 
000 to make an investigation of the problem. They came up with 
an answer and the answer with which this group came up is encom- 
passed in a report which I shall discuss in a few minutes which is 
one of the facets, one of the suggestions made in the bill for study by 
this group and we hope eventually will be passed which again, it fol- 
lows, we hope will do a great deal to alleviate the condition in the 
industry. 

The reason, Mr. Chairman, that I ask to have a little lengthy time 
is that it is a very simple thing to read this brief. I have touched 
merely on the highlights. The mere reading of the brief can take 
about 5 to 10 minutes but I want this committee to know that it has 
taken us almost 3 years to prepare the information which is the basis 
of the insurance report which was finally consummated. It started 
3 years ago and was consummated in this report. Yet I can con- 
clude this thing in about 10 minutes. 

Part of the problem of the difficulty in the fishing industry is Gov- 
ernment made. If it were a natural reaction of an economic condi- 
tion, perhaps the committee could rightfully say, “Well, if you can’t 
stand the gaff of competition, why don’t you just get out of the fish- 
ing industry ¢” 

If that were so, perhaps that would be the wisest thing to do, but 
we very sincerely feel that the injury which the industry has suf- 
fered is greatly predicated and it was actually fostered by legis- 
lation. 

What do I mean by that ? 

The insurance problem actually is not anything new. The prob- 
lem in the fishing industry is nothing new. It seems as far back as 
1823. I have in front of me a copy of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, and in a story in a case way back in 1823—and this case 
in 1823 has followed along right through the years to the present 
day and although the industry has actually come into the various 
agencies asking for amendment and changes of these, we have been 
unsuccessful because I suspect it is fooling with social legislation 
which is touching dynamite in this area. This is what the Amer- 
ican Bar Association Journal says: 





Every court should watch with jealousy an encroachment upon the rights of 
seamen, because they are unprotected and need counsel ; because they are thought- 
less and required indulgence; because they are credulous and complying; and 
are easily overreached. 


That was back in 1823. It goes on to discuss the inability of a fisher- 
man to take care of himself, how he is made the subject of all the 
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sharpies along the waterfront and all the sharpies among the vessel 
owners. 

Yet, 13 years later, the same situation prevails. 

I quote this: 


It is well known that the shipping articles, in their common form, are in perfect 
coincidence with the general principles of the maritime law as to seamen’s wages. 
It is equally well known that courts of admiralty are in the habit of watching 
with scrupulous jealousy every deviation from these principles in the articles— 


and they say that the seaman is rash and must be protected. 
It says further : 


They are generally necessitous, ignorant of the nature and extent of their own 
rights and privileges, and for the most part incapable of duly appreciating their 
value. 


It goes on, saying that the seaman is incapable of taking care of 
himself. 

Yet, if you will notice the situation the way the seaman lived in 
those days in 1823 we have this situation : At that time the seaman was 
a member of a crew of a sailing ship who took part in long voyages 
in the dirty, dim-lit, unventilated forecastle, et cetera. In other words, 
the place was not fit to be lived in. 

Back in 1823 perhaps the courts had to watch out for the seaman. 


Today the American seaman, due to our public-school system, is as well edu- 
cated and intelligent as the average workman in any other occupation. He is 
organized into powerful unions, which protect his rights in every way. There 
is even a union “delegate” for each department of the crew—the sailors, the 
engineers, and firemen, and the stewards ach ship to represent them 
against the master. The United States Coast Guard also looks after their rights. 
The forecastle is gone. The crew lives in comfortable rooms amidships with 
modern baths and toilets. Their meals are served with a menu. The sailing 
ship and the long voyage are no more. Steam and diesel and the short voyage 
have taken their place. Wrecks are infrequent. Radio keeps constant commu- 
nication with other ships and land. Flogging was abolished many years ago. 
The United States Public Health Service furnishes free medical and hospital 
service. Wages, instead of being $18 a month, as in the Lull case, are now $302 
a month for an able-bodied seaman, plus overtime and “penalty” wages, averag- 
ing, according to the -acific Maritime Association, $260-a month, making a total 
average month’s earnings $562. Sailing into a “war” zone increases the take. 

Unions are so powerful that ship crews frequently prevent the sailing of a 
ship. 





That is the situation we have today. Yet, the law is the same as it 
was in 1823. That is why I say so far this whole problem is actually 
legal made. I do not mean it is the act of Congress. Perhaps the 
courts have gone along unwisely but I do want to make this statement 
which, to me, is very appropriate. 

The author of this article says : 

If there ever was an occasion for quoting Justice Holmes’ animadversion 
against worn-out rules, this is it. “It is revolting,” so he said, “to have no 
better reason for a rule of law than that so it was laid down in the time of Henry 
IV. It is still more revolting if the grounds on which it was laid down have 
vanished long since, and the rule simply persists from blind obedience to the 
past.” 

Now, it seems, based on that, that some consideration should be 
given to what has now gone to lead up to actually what has caused 
the boatowner more harm than we can possibly conceive. 

In 1920, as part of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, there was 
what is known as the Jones Act. This committee has probably heard 
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that dozens and dozens of times, but I wish to read just one paragraph 
about the Jones Act, and it says: 


The act is specifically made applicable to any seaman— 


and any seaman up until 1939 referred to merchant seamen and it 
was not until 1939 that the Supreme Court came down with a case 
which finally included the fishermen and from 1939 up to this time we 
have had nothing but trouble, and it stemmed out of the Jones Act 
because the Jones Act at that time was meant to encompass the rights 
of the merchant seamen and when the fishermen got in there we ‘had 
nothing but trouble ever since. 

I tried to get my hands right on the section but the section refers 
strictly tomer rchant marine up until 1939. 

As a result of this situation, as I have stated in my brief, you will 
notice on page 2 of the summary I have listed the percentage which 
marine and liability insurance bears to the total owners’ expenses for 
the years 1950 to date. This infor mation, gentlemen, is taken from 
a detailed study made of the investigators prior to the United States 
tariff hearings. 

The United States Tariff Commission hearings, and I have them 
right in front of me here, the report dated May 7, 1957, groundfish 
fishing and filleting, information on the domestic industry, sets forth 
the type of expenses which the vessel owner has and the owner’s 
expenses, after the crew’s part is taken out, are as listed here: Bonus 
to officers, fishing gear and supplies, repairs and maintenance, depre- 
ciation, marine and liability insurance, mortgage interest, payroll 
taxes, and other expenses. That makes up 100 percent of the expenses. 

Now, from 1950 the one item of marine and liability insurance has 
jumped from 1950, 14 percent up to this year, 1957, 25 percent. In 
other words, out of ‘the total expense of the operating ofa fishing vessel 
today at least one quarter of it is paid for insurance. 

As a result what do we have? We have had a complete dropping 
out, a complete dropping out from the American market of every 
single P. and I., protection and indemnity insurance in this country. 

Up until about a year ago, with one minor exception where there 
is a tie-in perhaps with other types of insurance which are written 
by big organizations, where they took this insurance just as a matter 
of courtesy, there is not a single American company writing this type 
of insurance, which has raised havoc with the industr y i and which has 
led to this whole business asking for relief. 

The only one up until 2 or 3 years ago was an English company, 
The Steamship Mutual Insurance Co. Where they were the only ones 
up until 2 or 3 years ago, they took control of the market and the 
price went up astronomic: ily until today it is 25 percent of the cost. 
As a result of this, 2 years ago the Gloucester vessel owners got up in 
arms over this problem. They organized for the first time as a com- 
plete unit to see what could be done : ‘about it. 

We studied the situation for at least 1 year. Week after week after 
week, there was not a single week that the vessel owners did not hound 
the city of Gloucester who fin: uly formed the Gloucester Fisheries 
Commission. There was not a single week that the vessel owners did 
not call in experts from the various fields. They called in State repre- 
sentatives. They called in Government representatives. They called 
in the Fish and Wildlife experts. They called in the insurance ex- 
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eae They called in the financial experts. And asa result of all this 
usiness, we finally got hold of a group and with Tom Rice and Jimmy 
Counts spearheading this whole - proposition, we have the New Eng- 
land Committee. 

As a result of this group we had 2 years ago the creation of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Act of 1957, which at least set up 
one part of the program to take care of the inability of the boatowner 
to procure financing. We got that but we knew at that time that 
it was a temporary measure and we told them it was a temporary 
measure, and it has proven to be a temporary measure. All this Fish- 
eries Loan Act of 1956 did was that it bailed out the city of Gloucester 
as far as the fishing industry was concerned but the impetus is gone 
now. They have bailed out and they just are rolling along very non- 
chalantly. Once in a while you will get an applic ation from 
Gloucester now. It has become so difficult that it is not even worth 
the effort many times to even apply for this kind of assistance. 

The Boston University report has created this volume here which 
is available to the committee. To me it is one of the most exhaustive 
and best volumes I have seen on the subject of the vessel insurance and 
it repeats exactly in substance what I have been saying here this morn- 
ing. It is a voluminous thing and it is oe result of a great deal of 
study and it cost a minimum of $ $50,000. Ido not know what else went 
in after that. 

Asa result of the problem even the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
went into it and they put out a volume. 

There are volumes and volumes and we have been trying to get some- 
body to take some action on it. We tried from the administrative 
angle, as Tom Rice very colorfully stated the other day, we got abso- 
lutely nowhere. We had ¢ onference after conference after conference ; 
and the conferences were nice, they treated us with respect, told us what 
great fellows we were, to keep fighting for the industry, not to give up 
the fight, that eventually we w ill get some relief, and so far we have 
had no relief and we decided that our only course was to come here. 

As far as the insurance is concerned, I want to say that the insurance 
part of this program is merely one facet of an entire program. 

The chairman mentioned the other day about “How can we explain 
to other parts of the industry if we do not take them in and we take 
you in?” and there were other questions that were certainly apropos, 
but I want this understood: In our conferences with the New England 
committee, we made it very clear that it will do absolutely no good 
if this committee says, “We will give these people a vessel construc- 
tion subsidy, the differential subsidy, and we won’t be able to take care 
of them on the other end.” It is absolutely a wasted effort if that is 
all that is done. 

It is, furthermore, a wasted effort if this committee says, “We will 
provide money for the processor to build up his plant.” That is abso- 
lutely no good. One without the other in this program is no good. 
- will not do anything. You can build all the vessels you want; you 

‘an make them as modern as you want; if these people cannot sell the 
fish, if they have to meet up with the competition from Iceland and 
Canada and the other countries, they will have just boats standing at 
the wharf, and they will do no good. 
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I have a section here which I would like to quote as to some of the 
other things that are being done. This is the vessel-construction 
subsidy : 

Because the United States shipbuilding industry is unable to compete with 

foreign costs of construction in building merchant vessels, a subsidy is granted 
to stimulate the building of merchant vessels in the United States. This subsidy 
amounts, essentially, to the difference in the costs of construction in the United 
States and abroad, and is paid to prospective domestic operators of new merchant 
vessels under specified conditions. 
The same thing that we are asking is already granted to the merchant 
marine. Construction and operating subsidy is granted to permit 
them to compete. That is given to the merchant marine. We are 
asking for no more. 

We have a situation of a ship-mortgage insurance, and I notice in a 
letter here, I think it was yesterday, that H. R. 12739, by Mr. Bonner, 
was an amendment to the Federal Ship Mortgage Act. I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I wonder if you would be surprised that, under this 
Federal Ship Mortgage Act, to my knowledge, there has never been 
a New England vessel which received the benefits of that act. I have 
been down here with bankers from the Gloucester area and tried to 
apply, but the applications themselves and the difficulties of com- 
plying with the regulations scared them off. The only one that I 
knew that even tried to apply about 14 years ago, at the beginning of 
World War II, one Mr. Alphonse Mineo, gave up in disgust. I know 
there is a tunafish clipper which has applied and did receive the bene- 
fits, and a shrimp boat, but, to my knowledge, no one else has received 
any benefits of this legislation, the Ship Mortgage Act. That benefit 
is available to fishing vessels, but I say that it 1s so difficult to comply 
with the terms of this act that, to my knowledge, none has actually 
applied. 

I have here, put out by the Fish and Wildlife Service, a brief 
description of some kinds of Federal Government economic and other 
aids, with satisfactory citations and comments about providing simi- 
lar aids for the fishing industry. There are pages and pages given to 
other types of industry, and I think it is about time that the fishing 
industry came in for some consideration here. 

Now, I have in front of me a series of the proposals which the so- 

called brains of the industry make. 

Gentlemen, this New England committee represents what we con- 
sider the best brains in the fishing industry today. 

It is a composite of all, everybody in New England, and we sub- 
mitted proposal after proposal to the Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
they took them under consideration. I have letters from Senator 
Kennedy, from Congressman Bates, from Senator Saltonstall, and 
from the Fish and W "ildlife Service, setting forth the problems which 
we encountered in trying to set up a vessel -i -Insurance program, and it 
was all turned down; every one of them was turned down, and we 
come to the next best thing which is set forth in the bill. It is not 
the best thing, as far as we are concerned, about trying to bring a 
fishing vessel up to snuff. It is the best we can do, under the situation. 
Task that that be given consideration. 

I have here in front of me pictures which indicate the type of condi- 
tion of the fishing vessels today. I would just as soon, with the chair- 
man’s permission, pass them around. 
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The Cuarrman. The clerk will pass them around. 

Mr. Sanpuer. Those represent the problems that we have. The lay- 
men will usually say, “How come the fishing industry doesn’t bring 
their fishing vessels up to snuff and modernize ” 

I say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the last fishing vessel 
built, the last one, was in 1954, and there has not been a single fishing 
vessel built for the Gloucester area since then. Three years ago was the 
last one, the Judith Lee Rose, and I know whereof I speak, because | 
was instrumental in raising the finances for the Judith Lee Rose. The 
last 3 built were the Judith Lee Rose, the Villa Nova, and the E'velyn 
Brown, and between the 3 of them they cost three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars, and those were the last vessels built for the Gloucester 
fishing industry. Since then, there has not been one built. The builder 
is in Maine. 

The Rose was built by the Southwest Boatyard in Southwest Harbor 
in Maine. 

During the first part of the war, the United States Navy commis- 
sioned half of the fleet of Gloucester. I say that, if the emergency 
arose today, they would probably get 3 or 4 boats out of this whole 
group that would be capable of doing any patrol work for the Navy. 

Back in 1940 and 1941 and 1942, you could get half of the fleet. 

A considerable period of time has gone by, and the condition has 
worsened, and you will get very, very little support, good support from 
a fleet tod: ay which is practically nonexistent. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed and address yourself to this bill. 

Mr. Sanpuer. In the bill, as far as the bill i‘self, it makes no refer- 
ence to insurance. The insurance stems out of this: During our con- 
ferences to try to get information on which we could present some 
sort of case, we interviewed probably the best known insurance group 
in the country, the American Institute of Marine Underwriters, and 
the representatives of the Fish and Wildlife were present at the time. 
I interviewed the Boston Insurance Co. I interviewed the repre- 
sentatives of the Insurance Company of North America. I inter- 
viewed the companies I, personally, represented, and the information 
we received was that the companies would not go into the insurance 
field because the vessels were inadequate, they were unseaworthy, they 
were not fit for people to go out to sea in, they were unsafe, there was 
no adequate safeguards, there was no adequate supervision of the 
condition of the vessels, and there was no adequate supervision of 
the manpower itself. 

They said, so long as that condition prevails, they would not enter 
into the field. 

Asa result of the poor condition of the vessels, I have cases here that 
I have actually tried myself, injury after injury, and 90 percent of 
them stem from the condition of the fishing vessel itself. The other 
10 percent stem from, perhaps, the condition of personnel, because 
even though the one weakness in this situation here in the bill as you 
have it is that, even though you fix up a boat 100 percent and it passes 
the American Bureau of Shipping Standards, you still have the weak- 
ness of inadequate manpower. 

The CHarRMAN. We are going to run out of time here soon and I 
want to ask a few questions. 
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The supporters of the bill when they came in here first placed 
all the blame of this situation in New England on the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. Is that about right ? 

Mr. Sanpuer. That is right. 

The CHatrmMan. From your story, this has gone on long before 
the time of the Reciprocal Trade Act: 

Mr. Sanpter. Up to the time of the Reciprocal Trade, Mr. Chair- 
man, we had a chance to get a price for the fish. 

The CuarrmMan. Let us wait now. 

Then I understand from you, though, that there have not been any 
vessels built. 

Mr. Sanper. Since 1954 there has not been a replacement built in 
the Gloucester area. 

The Cuarrman. From what I understand from you, this thing has 
been going on quite a long time before that, has it / 

Mr. Sanpter. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Then it is not all the problem of reciproéal trade. 

Mr. Sanpter. Part of it. I do not think we ever said it was all. 
When we started on the Tariff Commission hearings we pointed out 
a great deal of it was because of insurance, the expenses. We pointed 
that out. 

The Cuatrman. How does it happen that your part of the country 
is the one that is in this condition and other parts of the country do 
not have anything to say about it ? 

Mr. Sanpter. Well, they do. It is spelled out in this report. They 
have the same problem. 

The vee ‘AIRMAN. We do not have much time. 

Mr. Sanpter. The investigation stated that the problem is in the 
C alifornia area, in the gulf area, and in the New England area 

The New England area suffers the most because of the roc ky ty pe of 
fishing on the North Atlantic although the tuna fleet has the same 
type of problem and are running into the same problem. It is set 
out in detail in this report. 

The CuarrmMan. This, then, only applies to your area ? 

Mr. Sanpuer. I am speaking for my area alone, that is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. Totierson. I have no questions. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Boykin? 

Mr. Boykin. I just want to say that I sympathize with you and I 
think you have made a splendid case and a good statement. You are 
sincere and have put lots of pep into it. It is the first time I heard of 
it. 

Mr. Sannpier. Mr. Boykin, I put not only lots of pep but a lot of 
money in this thing. I have had it now and would get out if I 
possibly could. 

Mr. Totierson. Would this bill take care of you? 

Mr. Sanpter. The entire bill to last 5 years I think is about as close 
as we can come to a good bill. This is the result of many, many hours 
of study and I think it would do it but as I am the spokesman for 
the insurance that is why I am more concerned with the insurance 
problems because I know of the details of the insurance. I know 
where the weaknesses and strengths of the insurance are, and there 
are nostrengths. It is all weak. 


Fe ee ae 
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We are suffering tremendously from the insurance. I represent 
the vessel owners principally and they just cannot afford it any 
longer. 

When you have to pay 25 percent of a total cost just for insurance 
that is completely out of line with any financial statement of any 
business. They cannot operate on that basis. 

The Carman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sandler, the bill provides for a 5-year program. I have not 
heard anyone predict what would happen after the first 5 years. 

Particularly I am interested in knowing whether it is your opinion 
whether at the end of the 5 years no further assistance to the industry 
would be required. 

Mr. Sanpter. We discussed that in detail as to whether or not this 
should be a 1-year or 5-year or 10-year program. 

We feel that if we cannot do it in 5 years, then there must be 
something wrong that we do not know about. 

We figure that in the 5 years we can bring the condition of the 
industry to a competitive position where we do not need the help 
any more. 

We feel that in 5 years we can reduce the accident percentage be- 

cause of the condition of the vessel where we can get the American 
companies into the picture where we would not have that problem. 
Once we get the American companies in you have created a com- 
petitive situation with London. Right now they are calling the cards. 
They set any price they please and there is nobody to say “no” up 
until 2 or 3 months ago when an American company came into the 
picture and the competition has started. 

I think in 5 years it would take care of us. 

Mr. Atuen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Pevr. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curttn. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Sanpter. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHairMan. Now, Mr. Lewis. 


STATEMENT OF MANUEL F. LEWIS, VICE CHAIRMAN, GLOUCESTER 
CITY COUNCIL; SEAFOOD WORKERS UNION, GLOUCESTER, MASS. ; 
MEMBER, GLOUCESTER FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Manuel 
F. Lewis, vice chairman of the Gloucester City Council, a vice presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor and the business agent 
of the Seafood Workers? Union, Local 2, affiliated with the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL— 
ClO. 

At the outset let me say that the position of labor in regard to this 
legislation is one of ¢ ‘omple te accord. 
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Though I am a member of the Gloucester Fisheries Commission, [ 
do represent some 1,200 organized seafood workers. Consequently, my 
remarks shall be confined mainly to the labor picture in Gloucester. 

Gloucester is essentially a one-industry city where approximately 70 
percent of the popul: ition depend more or less directly upon the fish- 
ing industry for their livelihood. Indeed, fishing is not only tradi- 
tional in Gloucester, but it is the economic mainstay of the world- 
famed fishing city. Yet, today, we face a serious problem in our his- 
toric city. 

Unemployment: The figures on unemployment in the Gloucester 
area are staggering. First of all, we have the second highest number 
of unemployed of any city in Massachusetts with over 18 percent of our 
working force unemployed. These figures are supported by data from 
the Division of Employment Security. In January of this year, 1,224 
new claims for unemployment compensation were filed and 9,274 
claims were continued giving a total of 10,498 claims. In the same 
month of last year there were 1,143 new claims and 8,592 continued 
claims, a total of 9,735 claims. 

In the most recent month of May of this year which is the start of 
our summer season there were 283 new claims for unemployment 
compared to 142 new claims in May of 1957. Even in the winter sea- 
son, unemployment is getting progressively worse ; for instance, Janu- 
ary 1956, Division of Employment Security issued 6,755 checks for a 
total of $175,696; in January 1957 they issued 7,094 checks for a total 
of $219,814; and in January 1958 they issued 8,491 checks for a total 
of $260,048. ; 

Although many people predicted that the introduction of fish sticks 
and other cooked food items would be a salvation for our fish process- 
ing industry in Gloucester, the figures do not bear out this prediction 
made by many authorities including the President who declined to ac- 
cept the Tariff Commission’s recommendation for an increase in the 
duty on imported groundfish fillets and for a quota on imports in 
any one year 

First of all, our unemployment has been increasing rather than de- 
creasing since that period. In 1955, the Division of FE mployment Secu- 
rity in Gloucester issued 32,739 checks for a total of $828,083 in benefits 
compared with 28,479 checks and $703,179 in benefits in 1954. In 1956, 
there were issued 36.077 checks for a total of $936,852, and in 1957 
there were 40.495 checks issued for a total of $1,173,402. 

The seriousness of our unemployment can readily be seen by the 
figures from the Federal and State Governments relative to unemploy- 
ment given both by the State and veteran benefits. The tremendous 
jumps In unen nployment over the past years can be seen in the following 
table which gives the amount of unemployment benefits paid out in the 
Gloucester area. 


AUN tad actneniah tates. name . ; $529, 246 
7902... T50, 646 
1963... .- . cided 2 865, S73 
BR dcx eente hes és T37, 580 
19°3)___ _ 866, 273 
1956 oa 936, S52 
1957_- a 1, 178, 402 


These figures, of course, do not include the unemployed who were 
given relief by the welfare department of the city. 
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In our own local union, the figures show the same desperate situa- 
tion. Whereas we had 1,525 active members in 1951, in 1954 it dropped 
to 1,394 active members, and in 1956 to 1,243, and at the present time 
we have 1,184. 

Whereas in 1954, we had only 142 unemployed members who had 
exhausted their unemployment compensation, in 1957 that number had 
tripled. 

In the largest seafood processing company in Gloucester, we now 
have 820 employees where we had 416 in 1951 and a high of 641 only 
l2 yearsago. This company, one of the largest cooked food ¢ ompanies 
in the country, now employs less than one-half the employees it had 12 
years ago. 

It is interesting to note that this company up until 1946 had all of 
their holdings in this country, but in 1946 or 1947 partly because of 
the low-wage levels transferred some of their business to foreign coun- 
tries. It is also interesting to note that they employ as many or more 
employees there than in this country. 

Furthermore, the tremendous drop i in employment in this company 
has been in the male classification, especially skilled men with high 
rate of wages. 

These figures give you some idea of the critical position in which 
labor finds itself in Gloucester. Unemployment is serious, and work 
opportunities are decreasing rather than increasing. Union member- 
ship is falling and the number of persons who have ‘exhausted their un- 
employment compensation benefits is increasing. The year 1957 was 
worse than 1956 and the outlook for 1958 is grim. 

Our workers are aware that the companies will set additional sub- 
siiaries in foreign countries, placing themselves at a great advantage 
over the fairminded American employer paying decent wages; the 
moves will also hurt our local employment even more. We have seen 
this fear develop where a company who in 1946, before its venture into 
foreign countries, number 641 seafood workers and now stands at 320, 
or a decline of more than 50 percent. 

When we have to face foreign competition where employees receive 
from 30 percent to 50 percent below our wages, I say that the fishing 
industry of this country is faced with extinction unless some action is 
taken. 

I have witnessed the loss of a great swordfishing fleet from the city 
of Gloucester to the foreign competition of Japan. I have witnessed 
the loss of our great salt-fish industry to the foreign competition of 
Canada. 

Now, we are losing our ocean perch industry to the foreign competi- 
tion of both Canada and Iceland. The landings of ocean perch for the 
last 3 years bear out this statement. 


Landings of ocean perch: 


1955 eee _ 86, 248, 750 
1956 jose cceeh 2 83, 303, 301 
19057 le ae ee . 68, 389, 031 


The great New England fisheries which were + tie Nation’s first 
industry are decaying under the unfair competition of foreign coun- 
tries. I: say that this « ‘ountry owes an obligation to an industry that 
is being sacrificed by its own country for whatever the reason may be. 

Gentlemen, I could continue on but I realize your time is valuable 
and there are others to testify. I believe I have presented to you the 
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position and the plight of labor and I can only express the hope that 
the bill will receive favorable action so that our industry might be in 
a favorable position to compete with other countries. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. Totterson. Mr. Lewis, you made reference to this one com- 
pany in Gloucester which transferred part of its operations to Canada. 
Are there any figures available to indicate the extent to which New 
England fisheries companies have transferred all or part of their 
operations to Canada ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. I think there are some figures. I do not have them, sir, 
but I think they could be made available to the committee. 

Mr. Totterson. Do you personally know of more than one company 
that has followed this practice ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totierson. There are several, then / 

Mr. Lewis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. Did the worker also go to Canada? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. We cannot lower our standards of living to 
compete with what they have in Canada. 

Mr. Toutzierson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boykin? 

Mr. Boykin. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lewis are you a fisherman yourself ? 

Mr. Lewts. No, sir. I handle the seafood workers ashore. 

Mr. Atten. Has this movement of American capital and manage- 
ment been confined to the Gloucester and Massachusetts area or is it 
all through New England ? 

Mr. Lewis. I think it is all through New England, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Where do they go? Is it just north of the line to Nova 
Scotia? 

Mr. Lewis. Nova Scotia, Newfoundland. 

Mr. Auten. Do you know whether the Canadian Government has 
offered any incentive to American capital to move ? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not know, sir. I think the processors would know 
that. 

Mr. Aten. It seems to me, from a visit that I made along the 
shore from a little north of Portland down to Boston, that 7 or 8 
years ago these moves were contemplated. At least I guined that 
impression. I came to the conclusion then that two things might put 
New England in a very bad competitive position. 

The first was the lower standard of living and the low - wage scales 
that could be paid in Newfoundland and in that area. I do not know 
anything about Iceland. 

The second was that the Newfoundland and Iceland area might be 
far closer to the fish for the purpose of taking them and processing 
them without any storage problem than New England. Is that a fair 
assumption ? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, the proximity of the fishing ground is closer 
as far as Canada is concerned, and I would imagine Iceland, too. 

Mr. Auten. That leads me to the question that I do not think we 
have had a very good answer on. Maybe no answer is available. If 
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this bill is passed and provides the relief that will put the industry in 
a good position so far as the condition of its plants and its equipment 
is concerned, will you not still be faced with the lower wage costs of 
those northern countries and the lack of proximity to the fish that they 
enjoy ? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, sir, I can only answer this way. Given some kind 
of even chance against the foreign countries as far as competition, I 
say that our produc tion can greé tly overcome some of the costs of the 
foreign country. 

Mr. Auten. I will grant you that and hope that. it would do even 
better than you suspect, but is that going to be enough to provide a 
wage fund or a pool from which wages can be paid that will support 
an American standard of living? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not know if that will be enovgh or not, sir. 

Mr. Aten. I can agree with you and I think possibly you could 
agree with me that the standard of living of the fishermen is not in 
excess of the usual American standard and it neither should be lowered 
nor would the fishermen stay in the industry if anyone indicated that 
it was to be lowered, is that right ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Atien. I do not blame them. 

Mr. Lewis. I do not either, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. [have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lewis, did something special happen in 1946 that brought about 
the shifting of this company ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. I think they just faced up to the fact that they 
could produce cheaper in the foreign country with low wages and the 
low cost of fishing and shifted part of their operation there. It w as, 
in my mind, nothing else. 

Mr. Ray. Then in your unemployment statistics you give the last 
3 years. You say that your unemployment has been increasing rather 
than decreasing since the President failed to approve the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendation. 

‘What had been the situation before that ? 

Mr. Lewis. Before 1946, sir, we were not enjoying too bad work as 
far as work was concerned in the Gloucester area. Since the foreign 
competition came upon us, and each year it has grown much heavier, 
we cannot stand under the burden. 

Mr. Ray. What was the date of the Tariff Commission’s recommen- 
dation ? 

Mr. Lewts. I think there was one in 1954 and one in 1956. 

Mr. Ray. 1954 and 1956. Had your employment kept up until that 
time ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, our employment has been falling since 1946-47. We 
were beginning to feel the effects of the foreign competition then. 

Mr. Ray. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pexiy. I notice with interest, Mr. Lewis, that you are con- 
nected with organized labor and I wondered if your labor organi- 
zations have had any joint meetings with similar organizations in 
Canada to try to work together toward a common good ? 
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Mr. Lewis. They are trying. I will tell you that. We have been 
in contact with the unions in Canada and they are trying to bring up 
the standard of living somewhat. It is a difficult problem with those 
people in Canada. They work one day and tomorrow they will go deer 
hunting. It isa little more difficult than it is in this ¢ ountr y. 

Mr. Petxiy. I happen to come from the opposite part of the country 
in the Puget Sound area where our organized labor officials have 
worked to some degree with the Canadians, but we now find that the 
Canadians are not so interested in working with us on some of these 
problems. Yet we are their market for their product. That is true, 
is it not, on the Atlantic coast ? 

Mr. Lewis. That isright. Weare the market for them. 

Mr. Petiy. I can only suggest that we have a common problem and 
maybe that we from Puget Sound ought to talk more with your repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Auten. Would you yield / 

Mr. Petiy. Ido. 

Mr. Atuen. Mr. Lewis, was that company the General Seafood Co. / 

Mr. Lewis. No, that company is Gorton’s, of Gloucester. 

Mr. Auien. I think I remember the pack of the General Seafood 
Co. on the dock at Boston, some of it packed in the United States and 
in Boston and some shipped down from Canada in identical packages ; 
no one except someone with good eyes could see “Product of Canada” 
on the bottom. 

Mr. Lewis. In very fine print, sir. 

Mr. Auuen. I understood that the product was brought down and 
then marketed almost mixed up as American and Canadian products 
and the probability is that no American purchaser in a chainstore 
would notice any difference between the two packs. 

Mr. Lewis. You would not, sir. It is on the package in very fine 
print, “Product of Canada.” 

Mr. Auten. Otherwise the label of the wrapper is identical. 

Mr. Lewis. In bold letters is “Gorton’s of Gloucester” and in very 
fine print is “Product of Canada,” but you would have to search for it. 

Mr. Aten. The label itself says “Gorton’s of Gloucester.” 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Does General Seafood have a pl: int in Gloucester ? 

Mr. Lewis. They are now under Bird’s-eye. They have cooked 
food only, sir. 

The CramMan. Does a company like that need financing by the 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I would not know, sir. They are quite a large 
outfit. 

The Cuatrman. Would Gorton’s need financing by the Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; I would not think so. 

The Cuamman. This bill provides financing. 

Mr. Lewis. I would say in a company like Gorton, no, but I think 
you would find most of the small companies in Gloucester who deal 
mostly in the products in Gloucester will need some help. 

The a HAIRMAN. You laid stress here on these companies on page 3. 

Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Currtn. I have no questions. 
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The CuHarrmMan. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Lewis. Thank you, sir. 
The Cuatrman. Miss Guhring. 


STATEMENT OF MISS ELIZABETH GUHRING, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, AMERICAN SEAFOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION 


Miss Guurine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Elizabeth Guhring, I am executive secretary of the American 
Seafood Distributors Association. Our organization is located here 
in Washington and it has as its members American distributors of 
the great bulk of both imported and domestic fishery products. 

Our organization has as its main purpose to maintain the free flow 
of fishery produc ts in international trade. 

The first ground-fish fillet ese ape-clause action was the very reason 
for the formation of our organization. Ground- fish fillets are an 
extremely important phase of our members’ distribution. We par- 
ticipated in each of the escape-clause actions in opposition to trade 
and tariff restrictions and quota limitations on ground-fish imports. 

Our position, basically, summarized itself to this in these pro- 
ceedings: We stated, basically, that a substantial part of New Eng- 
land’s economic problem was occasioned by many factors and not 
alone imports. We well recognize that imports have increased very 
highly. 

Some of the factors that have led to the economic prob lems of New 
England have been well discussed by some of the New England repre- 
sentatives here, particularly the insurance factor, which is a high-cost 
problem with New England. 

The cost of vessel construction, the very basis for the fleet itself, is 
a high-cost item. 

More importantly, what we tried to do in our presentation to the 
Tariff Commission was to relate the role of economics and biology to 
the New England groundfish fishery: that the New England fishery 
which is an old fishe ry developed in the very early years of this coun- 
try has reached a point in its nearby waters of having a sustained 
yield. Haddock, which is the backbone of New England because the 
cod production has gone to a ver y, very low point, can produce about 
100 million pounds a year in the nearby waters, in the waters where 
New England can produce a high-quality product at a reasonable 
price. 

Now, that 100 million pound annual average is the maximum sus- 
tained yield. This was during the course of the Tariff Commission 
hearings and prior to the adoption of the new mesh rule through 
the Northwest Commission. 

Now, with a 100 million pound fishery, the 100 million pounds is 
a pie and the number of boats that fish the fishery are the slices of 
the pie and, if there are 20 boats, there are 20 slices and if there are 
40 boats the slices are smaller. We presented as evidence at that 
hearing, material which has been included in many independent publi- 


cations. There was the committee for New England which was at- 


tempting to work out a solution for the economic problems of the 
textile industry, the fishing industry, the various industries. Many 
groups have recognized the fact that the relationship of economics and 
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biology is very important in the cost structure so that, for example, 
prior to the time of the Northwest Commission’s mesh regulation 
some 7,000 fishing days would be used, 20 percent more than necessary, 
_to bring forth what would have been the maximum sustained yield 
in any event. 

Now, the difficulties that come about because of this are that with 
the great expansion that took place in the ground-fish fleet, more boats 
then were fishing in an area that could produce this 100 million pounds. 
Yet, with the increased fleet, the increased fishermen, if each boat cut 
down to a lower portion, a smaller percentage of the 100 million 
pounds, the costs were still stable. It still cost the boat so much to get 
out and bring in the catch. 

Actually, the fleet had increased its effort over a longer period of 
time, 3 times its effort only to produce an additional 25 percent worth 
of fish. 

Now, the relation of economics to biology in the opinion of our 
association is an important one. It was very hotly contested by New 
England representatives at the Tariff Commission hearings, and it is 
even contested as between the various biologists and economists 
throughout the country. 

Again setting out so much the need for more knowledge in our 
fishing industry, we do know that a very substantial part of the 
inshore fishery, the close-in fishery which New England can fish, does 
bring forth its best quality fish and its best price. 

In order to increase production beyond the maximum yield that 
the fishery could produce, the boats have but one choice; that. is, to 
go farther, to go off the coast. of Nova Scotia and go off the Grand 
Banks, with more time, more ice, more fuel, more effort, more added 
cost, so that the product, when it lands back in the port, is perhaps a 
marginal operation by virtue of cost. It does not have the same fine 
quality as the inshore fishery. It has those disadvantages. 

Now, there has been a great deal of labor problems throughout 
New England. That has helped many to put them in the posi- 
tion they are in. The insurance as I mentioned has been one of the 
intrinsic and extrinsic factors. 

Now, what can be done to put this industry back on a competitive 
basis with imports is a problem, as every witness here said, which has 
been studied and looked at over and over again. 

The position of our association is simply a selfish one. I will be 
very frank to say that. We feel that a large Federal investment in 
the ground-fish industry of New England may well put it in the 
position of the existing administration and the Federal authorities 
wanting more to place some kind of restriction on those products 
which compete with us such as has happened in some of our price 
supported agricultural products. 

We support every possible way of placing the American ground- 
fish industry in a more competitive position with the competitors 
abroad who have both natural and artificial advantages. 

The fleets of Iceland, Norway, and Canada are very close to their 
fishing grounds. Their costs of production are lower because of the 
proximity to the grounds. The fish they are catching are larger. 
Therefore, the fillets are larger, the yield is greater, the cost of fillet- 
ing is less. The quality is of the finest. 
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Much of the New England cost problem has been occasioned by the 
taking of smaller fish. They cost more to fillet, the yield is less, all of 
the costs are increased, and consumers acceptance generally is de- 
creased. 

There are artificial benefits that Canada, Iceland, and Norway 
have. They have a lower wage scale. That has been well dis- 
cussed. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has a large volume on the Fed- 
eral aids on the subsidies and grants which are provided these fish- 
ing industries of those countries by their governments. It is very 
difficult to sit and assess those Fe deral programs of the countries to 
determine just what per pound as such they are receiving. 

The representative of the Fisheries Council of Canada, Mr. Gor- 
don O’Brien, at the very last ground-fish-fillet hearing summed up 
the situation as far as his country is concerned by saying that when 
vou take the overall program of their Government and try to assess 
it on a per-pound basis, there are certain aids that are given to cer 
tain phases of their industry, but when put on a per-pound basis it is 
very, very negligible assistance. 

I do not mean to take away one bit from the fact that there are 
grants by other federal governments and they presumably have their 
own federal policies for making those grants. Canada, I know, 
would just as soon not have to see the maritimes on a one-industry 
situation with fishing only. 

Again the Can: adian interests say that they cannot diversify in the 
maritimes; they cannot bring about a manufacturing industry there 
because of the high competition from the United States; that we can 
produce our manufactured goods so much cheaper, so that it seems 
that it is both sides of the coin depending on what the situation 
is. 

Certainly one of the strongest points that we would urge at this 
hearing is that something be done to change the existing situation as 
far as vessel construction is concerned for the American fleet. 

We all recognize that the cost is anywhere from 25 to 40 percent 
more to construct a fishing vessel here in the United States. The 
very essence of the fishing fleet naturally is the boat itself, but I know 
of no other industry that is limited in so important a part of its busi- 
ness to construct, to buying its basic raw material here in the United 
States. Any plant that is built throughout the country can have its 
materials procured where they see fit to buy them at the best place to 
buy them. It does seem an undue h: ardship to ask our American fish- 
ing industry, and I presume we can say it is in effect to help our Amer- 
ican shipbuilding industry, but suffice it to say that the American fish- 
ing industry should not be called upon to pay that extreme penalty and 
it is a high penalty in order to keep our shipbuilding industry going. 

The requirements that American fishing vessels or vessels used in 
the American fishery must be built in this country is again a trade 

restriction. Certainly New England vessel owners should be able 
to purchase their fishing vessels in such countries as they can get not 
only the best prices but the best construction that they would find 
feasible for their business. 

In much of the work that has been done by the independent groups 
interested in this overall problem some very fine suggestions have 
been made. 
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I would like to just mention one that was made by the committee of 
New England, this group of the National Planning Association that 
was trying to come up with some programs for all of New England. 

Their second volume was on the fisheries of New England, and par- 
ticularly talking about the increase in imports, and I would like to, 
incidentally, comment along this line since reciprocal trade is cer- 
tainly such a vital subject today and tomorrow here on the Hill. 

The tariff structure of ground-fish fillets has been reduced very, 
very little. The original tariff was set back in the twenties at 214 
cents a pound. The one concession that has been made has been a 
reduction for a portion of the imports of from 21% to 17% cents. 

Basically speaking, most fillets come in at 2144 cents a pound. There 
have been no reductions under the reciprocal-trade program. I think 
everyone is well aware that the 214-cent duty is a nominal duty. 

The CuatrrmMan. Let me interrupt you there. Do you mean that it 
is presently 214 cents or 17% cents? 

Miss Guurinea. The 2 duties are in effect: 17% cents covers a small 
percentage of the imports coming in based on domestic consumption 
of the previous year, but for practical purposes, since that figure is 
so low, the great bulk of the fillet imports come in at 214 cents a pound. 

The CuarrMan. That was the rate of import in what previous 
year‘ 

Miss Guurinea. That rate was set in the late twenties. Then it was 
in the thirties that we made a concession to Canada reducing it for 
this limited sum to 1%. 

In 1948, we revised the whole thing and kept the existing tariff 
structure and bound the 214-cent rate but there has not been a con- 
tinuing round of tariff decreases on this product over the years under 
the reciprocal trade program. There has been 1 concession only from 
21% to 1% and that just on a small part. 

The Cuamman. That is, imports of fish in the various types and 
forms? 

Miss Guurine. No; that isthe ground-fish-fillet imports. 

The Cuarrman. With respect. to other types of fish imported how 
has the change been in comparison ? 

Miss Guurine. It has been identical. There have been very, very 
few concessions made on the fillet imports in the fresh and frozen field. 
Other fillet imports, such as the lake fish, Canadian imports from the 
lakes, are dutiable, some at a penny, some at a penny and a half, some 
at 2 cents a pound, but there have been no reductions in the fresh and 
frozen imports. There have been concessions given to some of our 

canned imports but very, very few in the case of fresh and frozen 
saigibets. 

The CHamrMan. With respect to the fish that are canned in Canada 
and brought in here and sold under American labels, what is the 
import situation on that product ? 

Miss Guueie. Actually, Canada does not can a great deal of fish. 
The one product that it cans and sells in the United States is salmon; 
but, other than possibly a few specialty items, Canada’s fish canning 
industry is mostly salmon. 

The CrarrmMan. It was stated, I think, that the Gorton Co. was 
importing frozen fish. What is the situation with respect to that? 
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Miss Guurine. As to the frozen fillets, it has been increasing quite 
steadily along the years. At this point about 59 percent of our con- 
sumption of frozen ground-fish fillets is provided from abroad. 

The CuarrmMan. Has there been a reduction in the import duties? 

Miss Guurine. No. 

The Cuatrman. Then it has been going along just about the same ? 

Miss Guurine. That is right. The basic tariff structure on ground- 
fish fillets has remained unchanged since the mid-thirties. 

The CrarrmMan. Do you have any observations on why the import 
has increased / 

Miss Guurine. This will bring down the wrath of my friends from 
New England. 

The CHarrMan. We want the facts not the wrath. 

Miss Guurinc. Because the New England production has not been 
able to keep up with population growth on the one hand. Secondly, 
our population is becoming th: inkfully more and more fish conscious. 
This groundfish-fillet market is quite different from many other parts 
of our fishing industry Se amr Frozen fillets development in this 
country is pretty much of a cooperative venture both by the New 
England producers and the ¢ Yanadian producers. Together they built 
the industry. 

Prior to the introduction of frozen fillets, the Boston cod was 
basically unknown outside of the general area. 

Being a New Englander myself, and not so very old, we did not have 
a great amount other than fresh when I was young. 

The Cuamman. That would not be long ago. 

Miss Guuring. Thank you, sir. 

The Midwest market and the Far West market for New England 
groundfish fillets and for groundfish fillets generally was developed 
side by side by Canadians and Americans and the ability to increase 
that consumption is right here and ready. I believe if we simply 
look at the figures of the Fish and Wildlife Service as to how many 
fillets we need by 1957, in order to simply keep pace with our popula- 
tion, let alone an increase in per c apita consumption, the worry is, 
Where can they come from? New England’s nearby waters have lim- 
itations. ‘There are maximum sustained yields. Production has been 
nicely increased by reason of the Northwestern Atlantic Commissions 
mesh regulations, because prior to that time back in the old days, say, 
only 15 percent of the New England catch was of the small fish, the 
rest were a good-sized haddoe k. In 1950, for the first time in the 
history of the New England industry, more than half of the fish they 
caught were the small baby fish. 

The CuarrmMan. I do not want to take up all of your time, but ¢ Mn 
me what effect the importation of fish has on the other fishery indust: 
the catch on the various coasts, South Atlantic, Pacific, gulf. Is the 
effect the same or is it different? You ship these fish now by cok 
storage all over the country / 

Miss Gunrine. That is right. 

The Cnarrman. Is it localized in the New England States or does 
it have an equal effect all over the country with respect to the various 
catches of fish ¢ 

Miss Gunrine. As to groundfish fillet imports, for example, going 
into the gulf—and there is a good movement of Norwegian fillets into 
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the gulf area, for example, in that area there are, of course, no ground- 
fish caught so that it has no effect on the Gulf States producing in- 
dustry. It naturally would have an effect on the production of any 
like species of fish. Groundfish is what you would call one of our 
good basic commodities not to be compared with shrimp or halibut, 
salmon, some of our more expensive types. 

The Cuarmeman. Are the fish that they catch in these other areas 
affected by these imports ¢ 

Miss Guurine. The only people who should be affected and who 
are affected by the groundfish fillet imports are the New England 
groundfish producers, fisherman and processors. 

The Crarrman. By scattering these imports all over the country, 
does it not affect the market for the local fish that are caught im 
various parts of the country ? 

Miss Gunrinc. In most cases the local fish is always sold fresh. 
That brings the highest price. The best quality of New England’s 
groundfish production goes into fresh sales. It brings the best price. 

In this area we are getting fresh croakers and fresh bay fish. The 
average consumer given the choice between fresh local fish and frozen 
fish is going to pic Jk the fresh fish. 

The CHarrMan. You may proceed. 

Miss Guurine. Just briefly what the New England Committee had 
to say as far as increasing imports: 

One important effect may be to produce a gradual relative shift of emphasis on 
New England from production to distribution of fish products. 

In that connection I just want to mention concerning Gloucester, 
Mass., the two last witnesses that you heard, that here is a perfect 
example of a situation. Their catch has been declining. Their rose- 
fish fishery is even a more serious problem because of the longer 
maturity time for rosefish. 

The Cuarrman. Repeat that, please. 

Miss Guurinc. The Gloucester production phase of the industry 
has been ocean perch or rosefish. 

They are faced with ever-declining production again because it 
takes so very long for the fish to mature. 

From Gloucester has come a great amount of the New England production 
of fish sticks. Fish sticks are basically made out of imported blocks of fish, 
the fish blocks. They are basically codfish because again consumer preference 
is basically for cod, the one species of which we are in very short supply. 

Gloucester, a few years ago, was facing a very serious economic problem 
because of their declining catch, the inability to produce. Imported fish blocks 
used in making fishsticks have revitalized the city. 

I am quoting from a pamphlet that our association put out called 
Imports and Their Importance to the American Fishing desi. 

Some 29 million pounds of blocks entered Gloucester last year providing work 
for 600 employees in 6 plants and increasing Gloucester’s payroll at least $144 
million. 

There are many natural advantages that our New England indus- 
try has which it can well take advantage of we hope in helping to 
bolster itself. Certainly, the production of fish sticks is something 
that is limited solely to domestic production. Imported blocks are 
used. They are made into sticks. They are processed here and 
shipped throughout the country. They are an excellent potential, a 
continuing potential that answers a good bit of the problem of the 
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shore worker. It does not answer the problem of the vessel owner 
and the fisherman and that seems to be the very basic problem of the 
entire fishing industry. That is the difficulty of our association in 
looking at this legislation. 

Our association as a group opposes it. Our membership is divided. 
We have some of our members who very definitely favor a Federal 
aid program for New England. As an association we oppose it. 
Forty-two million dollars, the estimated cost of the program over a 
5-year period, is two-thirds of the entire value at the fisherman level 
of the entire New England catch per year; $60 million is the value 
of the New England catch of lobsters, groundfish, industrial fish, all 
fish ; $42 million is two-thirds of the total value of 1 year. Consider- 
ing $42 million based on the overall value or profit picture to the fish- 
ing industry generally, the old Bailey-Bland report says that the pro- 
ducer’s dollar allows about 9 percent as profit to the vessel owner. 

If we computed 9 percent of last year’s catch of over $300 million, 
we would find that actually the entire fishing fleet last year—tuna, 
shrimp, groundfish—everything made or should have made under that 
figure and I believe it is a bit high i in this day and age, that figure of 
9 percent, so that this program in its 5-year term would cost $12 mil. 
lion more than the entire profit in 1 year of the entire fishing industry. 

That is the very difficult economic phase of it. 

Our president, Walter R. Meier, Jr., of Milwaukee, in addressing 
our membership in San Francisco, a few months ago, said it was one 
of the most difficult things for our group to do, to take opposition to 
this legislation for New England. Again our worry is what will be 
the effect of the $42 million or of any program of that scope in New 
England. Will it put people on an economic basis or will it just 
simply put mor » added pressure on an already tight resource ? 

The CHarrmMan. You speak of their fleet being old. What was the 
reason for the fleet not being replaced and modernized as time went 
along ? 

Miss Gunrine. Lack of profit would be certainly the answer for 
that or the inability to further invest in the boats. Of course, our 
feeling on that is that having taken the pie and—— 

The CuatrmMan. Were not these ships modernized during the war? 

Miss Gunrine. There has been a general upkeep program but there 
has been no modernization program in the industry generally as com- 
pared, say, with the very modern factories put in in other industrial 
areas during the war and after the war. 

The Cuairman. Do I gather from what you say that the area and 
the estimated production just will not sustain the number of ships 
that are attempting to ts ake fish in the area ? 

Miss GuHRING. That were attempting to take fish, that were. There 
has been a loss of vessels. There has been a loss of employment. 
That is a great hardship on the people affected but it has had the effect 
of bringing the fleet down to a size that can and should be able to fish 
the resource practically. It is not just a matter of going out and get- 
ting more fish. There are so many fish in the nearby waters to be 
divided up between as many boats as are there and, if they go to far- 
ther fishing grounds, it means only increased costs of production plus 
a deterioration in qu: lity. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson? 
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Mr. Totiterson. Coming back to this 244-cent duty which was fixed 
some time in the 1920’s, what was the fisherman getting for his fish per 
pound at that time? 

Miss Guurine. About a quarter of what he is getting today, a quar- 
ter toa half. Actually at the time the duty was set, it had a better 
percentage ratio on an ad valorem duty. ‘Today the 214 cents, because 
it is a cent per pound rather than an ad valorem, is in effect much 
lower based on the pound weight than it was at the time it was set. 

Mr. Totierson. So that the 214-cent duty in the twenties was much 
more of a protection ¢ 

Miss Guurine. That is correct. 

Mr. Toiierson. Than it is today ¢ 

Miss Guurine. That is correct. 

Mr. To.tterson. Ina sense the duty was lowered ? 

Miss Guurina. That is correct. 

Iam sorry. It was higher in those days. In the older days it was 
higher 

Mr. Toitierson. 180 degrees off. The Tariff Commission, as I under- 
stood it, had rather extensive hearings. 

Miss GuHRING. Yes. 

Mr. Totuerson. And you appeared there ? 

Miss Gunrine. Yes. 

Mr. To.tierson. Now, as I recall the testimony, the tariff hearings 
show that the amount of imports has increased substantially. 

Miss GuurinG. Yes. 

Mr. Toiiterson. Further, it showed that the number of fishermen 
in the New England area has decreased. 

Miss Guurine. That is correct. 

Mr. Totierson. The number of boats have decreased ? 

Miss Guurine. That is correct. 

Mr. To.tuerson. After the hearings were concluded the Tariff Com- 
mission recommended relief of some kind ? 

Miss Guurina. That is correct. 

Mr. Totiterson. Was that in the form of tariff increases / 

Miss GuuRING. Yes. 

Mr. Totterson. Did they recommend quotas ¢ 

Miss Guurine. Not in the last one. 

Mr. Toiierson. I am not certain about that last one. -That is why J 
inquired. 

Miss Guurinc. There have been so many. It seems it is an every 
other year problem. They recommended quotas the last time. 

Mr. Totierson. After rather extensive hearings, and of course Tariff 
was, I assume, very familiar with this New England fishery problem 
because they did have more than one hearing, a I can recall appear- 
ing there myself several years ago. They ‘ame up with the con- 
clusion that the industry was hurt by imports an that therefore some 
protection should be accorded. Of course, we know what h: — to 
the Tariff Commission recommendation. Now we find the New Eng- 
land fishery industry confronted with a problem to which there seems 
to be no solution. What do we do? 

Miss Guuring. That indeed is the purpose of this hearing, and I 
certainly would not want to leave this committee with the thought 
that we are simply urging free trade in fishery products. We have at- 
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tempted to support every practical means of aiding New England. 
We feel very strongly that the New England fleet should be able to 
purchase its boats at the best possible prices and at the best possible 
places that it can make its purchases. 

I think the insurance situation is critical. We definitely need much 
more research in New England and yet it is one of our better re- 
searched industries. 

We need to know why production is going down. We are starting 
our second year now of what looks to be again a very bad haddock 
year. 

Last year was an extremely bad fish catch all around, not just in New 
England, but the foreign countries. There were trucks waiting at 
dockside in New York for steamers from Iceland to come in to bring 
fish in very scarce supply all over, with prices at their very highest 
peak last year because of the scarcity. We need to know more. 

We certainly need and support every practical means to put the New 
England industry in a position to take advantage of its natural ad- 
vantages, the ability of mass production, to take advantage of their 
closeness to market, their pattern of distribution, but I would simply 
say, Congressman Tollefson, that if the Tariff Commission recom- 
mendation of quotas be adopted, in effect that is hike giving an industry 
Wwe presume a shot inthearm. That should make for more profit in the 
New England industry because imports would be restricted, prices 
could be a little easier, and more boats would have gone into the fishery 
and those pie slices would have gotten that much sm: raller. 

If you give a price increase on this hand, whether it be by the 
artificial means of a tariff or by handing the penny, so long as you 
do not have control over the number of boats that seek to share that 
pie, you can never regulate and hope to see each vessel making a profit 
because you just do not go out and plow more land to catch more fish. 
Everybody plows in the same land and there is just so much in that 
land to be taken. 

That was our association’s position as to what the effect of the quota 
would be, that it would actually put New England in a worse situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Totierson. Nonetheless the Tariff Commission recommended 
it. 

Miss GuuRING. That is correct. 

I would just like to say one last thing. 

In March of 1957, the Fish and Wildlife Service came out with a 
preliminary draft of a task force report on a 10-year program for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Half or some of the volume was devoted 
to the 10-year program for the fisheries. The depletion of our resource 
is not just a problem in New England. It is a problem throughout 
our entire fishing industry. 

This particular preliminary draft of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
program, a 10-year program for the industry, had a good deal to say 
about imports. As such, we were quite unhappy about it. But it is, 
in our opinion, a very sound way to approach the problem that is not 
just New England. It is New England today because of the intensity 
of their problem, but we have depletion problems. We have mysterious 
disappearance of fish. We do not know all we need to know about our 
resources in our nearby waters. 
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It seems that since March of 1957, when this report came out in pre- 
liminary form, that the Fish and Wildlife has either cubbyholed it 
or the progress on it has stopped and I am sorry about that but we feel 
that a very great help to not just the groundfish industry but the fish- 
ing industry generally with all of its problems could come if the Fish 
and Wildlife Service would go forward with this 10-year program for 
rehabilitation of our entire fishing industry. 

As I said, I do want to be very clear that our association’s position 
is in opposition to the bill as such. And our membership is divided 
on it. We very, very strongly urge that efforts be made to see that the 
New England fleet be able to purchase its vessels abroad or wheresoever 
it chooses at the best possible price. It is a very major investment for 
them. 

The Cuatrman. What would you do with the local shipyards ? 

Miss Guurte. That, needless to say, is one of the major problems 
but I would feel that certainly the American fishing industry should 
not be asked to support them. 

Our social-minded people, I am sure, would say that the country as 
a Whole should support them. 

Presumably that would be the theory of that phase of the legislation 
which allows the Federal Government to pay the differential. 

I would certainly say that the American fishing industry has 
enough ae without being saddled with the responsibility of hav- 
ing to pay a 25 to 40 percent penalty for another industry. 

The Cuarrman. But with a limited number of vessels they would 
make a profit. 

Miss Guurinc. That has been our basic position since 1950. 

The Cuarrman. And they could sustain the local cost of construc- 
tion. 

Miss GunRiING. Presumably so. 

The Cuarrman. We have about 20 more minutes here. 

Mr. Allen ? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

What you have just said about the cost of vessels would indicate to 
me that you support the construction differential subsidy portion of 
this bill. 

Miss Guurinc. No; we do not support the difference being paid as 
a Federal grant. We support the right of the American fishing- 
vessel owner to purchase his vessel anypl ice he chooses to. If he 
chooses to have his boat manufactured in Norway or in Canada or in 
Japan or in such other country where construction costs are consider- 
ably lower, we think he should be able to do that, just as all American 
industry is able to do. 

Mr. Auten. No other user of an American vessel on the high seas 
has that privilege with regard to, at least, the great portion of the 
merchants. 

Miss Gunrinc. The merchant marine. Yes; I agree. I did not 
mean to refer to that. Iam more referring to industry, generally, as 
being able to buy its basic plant and equipment where it chooses. 

Mr. Auten. I confess I was a little surprised that your association 
had an interest in a bill such as this which, it seemed to me, with the 
escape-clause relief being denied, would assure a complete freedom of 
imports, and any local production would increase the supply and make 
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a distributing industry better off than would be the case without the 
New England fleet being in production. 

It seemed to me that you told us in the last hearing that you were 
interested in the distributing side of the industry, not the production. 

Miss Gunrina. That is correct, except we have the job of distribut- 
ing the production. 

Mr. Auten. You also commented that you are interested in having 
control of the number of boats so that there should be control if we 
are going to rehabilitate the fleet and turn them loose, because these 
pieces of pie get so small. 

Is it not true that, in any industry in America, if it is enabled to 
survive at all, that it does automatically limit itself by just the ordi- 
nary economic processes of having the marginal people within the 
industry fall out of the picture as soon as the produce of that segment 
gets so low that it does not support itself economically 

Miss Guurine. That should have happened, and that is exactly 
what has been happening in New England for the last 6 to 8 years. 

Mr. Atuten. What is wrong with having it continue to happen with 
a supported industry ¢ 

Miss Guurinc. Well, be assured I certainly would not want our 
association quoted as saying we support a control of vessels. That 
is one of the most controversial matters within the entire industry. 
It has been urged by some, and extremely opposed by others. 

I think limitation of the ability to go to work, if you want to, is, 
in and of itself, an un-American type of thing, but the point that I 
was making with Congressman Tollefson was that the imposition 
of a quota has the effect of, or would have the effect, or should have 
the effect of, putting more profit in the ground-fish industry and, 
with more profit there, more go into the industry, putting added pres- 
sure on an already tight resource. 

It is not something that you go in and out of each day. The shak- 
ing down that has been taking place in New England in the last 6 to 
8 years, hard as it is on the people who are losing: their jobs as a result 
of it, is, in effect, a realization that the industry is shaking down, get- 
ting down toa smaller number. 

Mr. Auten. That may be true, and it seems to me that that is the 
ordinary process in any industry in the United States, but, if you 
are getting at the point of controlling the pressure, is not a rather 
successful method demonstrated in the control of the halibut fishery, 
where so many pounds per year can be taken and that is it and let 
anyone take them who will? 

Miss Guurine. Certainly, that is the finest example of the fishing 
industry of a rehabilitation program. 

Mr. Auten. Would that not work off the coast of New England? 

Miss Guurina. I presume so. 

Mr. Auten. Turning to another subject, it seemed to me that in 
1948 or 1949, and it must have been 1949 when I was up in Boston, 
the frozen fillets in pac kages were then on the Boston pier or uptown, 
maybe, at about 2 or 3 cents under the landings of the raw fish on 
the pier. Does that sound about right ? 

Miss Guurine. Prices have been one of the biggest points of con- 
troversy throughout the industry. Always there is the great state- 
ment that imports are underselling the domestic production. They 
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have their ups and downs. Just last week, one of the exporters was 
complaining to me about how Boston was busting the price 2 weeks 
ago. 

Generally speaking, the Tariff Commission reports have recognized 
that there are some slight differences in the prices. In many instances, 
the imported fish is selling higher, because again you must keep this 
in mind: There are many differences between the two products. 

Mr. Atien. I do not want to go astray here, as the chairman has 
indicated. My recollection is that I think it was in July of 1949 that 
I saw these 2 stacks of frozen fillets on the Boston pier packaged exactly 
the same except for “Made in Canada” on the one wrapper, and that 
at that time the price of that fish against the same raw material that 
was coming over the dock, and I think it was rosetish or ocean perch, 
I suppose it is called, was 214 cents more in the raw fillet than the 
pac ‘kaged fish that was right. alongside of it. I am wondering if that 
is still the situation. 

Miss Gunrine. I doubt that very much. I doubt that very much. 

Mr. Atten. Who would have the figures on today’s situation / 

Miss Gurring. Iam sure the Fish and Wildlife Service would. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to make two short remarks that I 
forgot. I hate to take issue with my New England friends again, but 
there were two statements contained in previous testimony that I would 
like to just briefly comment on. One was the statement by Mr. Carlson 
to the effect that Iceland was purchasing 112 Baader fish-skinning 
machines with United States dollars and counterpart funds, which 
was about the terminology that was used. 

This information was given to him, so that it is not of his own 
statement. I would just like to mention that I am sure, as you all 
know, there is no such thing as a counterpart fund in a United States 
dollar. Counterpart funds are, of course, in the currency of a different 
country. 

I have checked with both the Icelandic Legation here in town and 
directly with the Icelandic producing plants in Europe, who were 
extremely concerned about the statements made because, as it was 
related to Mr. Carlson, it did sound pretty bad. There are 50 fish- 
skinning machines in Iceland today. They were all bought from 
Germany, from the Baader Co. They were financed in Germany with 
German loans. There are 84 plants in Iceland, and about half of them 
are fairly small plants that would not have fish-skinning machines. 
The possibility of an additional 112 skinning machines geing into 
Iceland, or even of there being a total of 112, seems quite remote. 

The State Department assures me that no United States funds are 
being used in the purchase of those skinning machines, as do the Ice- 
landic people on both hands. 

As I said, I do not mean to discount the fact that the United States 
has made some very substantial loans, not only to Iceland but to other 
countries, but, for the purpose of the statement that was made in Mr. 
Carlson’s testimony, it 1s totally unfounded, to the best of my ability to 
discover. 

The only other comment I wish to make was in regard to Mr. Rice’s 
statement about 62 freezer warehouses being released to Iceland by 
the United States Government. I understand from the State De- 
partment again that that was part of the surplus property sale to Ice- 
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land and presumably not a gift as seemed to be indicated in the 
testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Maybe some of these other gentleman have ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Petry. I would just like to clarify in my own mind who are 
your members? Are they distributors of fish products or do they 
represent canners ? 

Miss Gunrine. They are distributors of all types of fishery prod- 
ucts both import and domestic. 

Mr. Petty. They are all United States concerns ? 

Miss Guuring. All American firms, yes, brokers, wholesalers, dis- 
tributors, some few retailers handling the great bulk, particularly the 
very great bulk of groundfish fillets. 

Mr. Pe.zy. In other words, their enlightened self-interest is to get 
by as cheaply as they can and to sell to best advantage ? 

Miss Guurine. Well, our job is to see that the consumer gets what 
she wants and what she will pay for. 

The big competition on groundfish fillets and all fish are the meat 
products, cheese, chicken. 

Mr. Petty. Then, too, would you clarify the statement you made 
earlier regarding the difference in the tariff between fish products, 
say, tuna or salmon in the canned form as against in the frozen form 
or the fresh form’ Would you state that for the record ¢ 

Miss Guurine. Comparing groundfish fillets to the canned prod- 
ucts ¢ 

Mr. Petiy. I am thinking in terms of fish that are brought into 
this country where they can be in turn processed. 

Miss Guurine. Yes. Generally speaking, most of the whole raw 
fish brought into the country are the free list such as frozen tuna, 
scallops on the free list. The lobster products are on the free list. 
The groundfish have three different stages of importation. We have 
a stage four, whole groundfish. Very few are imported in that form. 
Most of them are in fillets. 

Mr. Petty. In other words, fish for processing in this country have 
a great advantage as against those which have been processed abroad ? 

Miss Guurine. Very definitely, yes. 

Mr. Petiy. As far as the processor or distributor it makes very 
little difference where the fish come from, whether they buy them lo- 
cally or from foreign sources, provided they get them at the best 
advantage ¢ 

Miss Gunrine. Their job is to give the consumer what the consumer 
wants. 

Mr. Petty. The real problem comes to the American fisherman and 
the labor element, those who operate fishing boats and have to invest 
in their gear, that is where the real suffering comes as a result of im- 
portation of the foreign products ? 

Miss Guurine. That is right. The people in trouble in our fishing 
industry are at the producer level, the fishermen and the vessel owners. 
Basically, distributors and processors are quite healthy. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chapman ? 
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STATEMENT OF W. M. CHAPMAN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Cuapman. My name is W. M. Chapman, director of research 
for the American Tunaboat Association. 

Mr. Chairman, before starting my statement, I would like to com- 
ment briefly on the questions you asked as to what the effect of frozen 
fish imports was on other fisheries around the country. I can speak 
more authoritatively with what has happened to the small boat fishery 
out of San Diego. “It does not exist any more. The reason for that 
is that we can buy cod fillets in San Diego cheaper than we can produce 
them, so that the small boat fishery that used to exist in the San 
Diego area have no representative here because they are simply out 
of business. 

I want to call to your mind, too, that a number of other fisheries are 
not represented here because they no longer exist. Our swordfish 
fishery, for instance, in southern California is almost out of existence. 
Our bonito fishery in southern California is practically out of exist- 
ence. The shark and the entire vitamin oil business that used to be 
very valuable on the west coast is out of business. 

Mr. Totiterson. Would you comment on the bottom-fisheries of the 
Pacific Northwest ? 

Mr. Cuapman. Well, I can. I have not been in close contact with 
them for the last 3 or 4 years but they have simply not been able to 
compete satisfactorily excepting in the very local area 

The reason for that is that the Canadian imports. can reach all the 
parts of the country including Seattle at a lower price than our 
fishermen can lay them down. 

Mr. Totierson. I have particular reference to the number of boats 
engaged in bottomfishery in the Pacific Northwest. 

Have they decreased ¢ 

Mr. Crapman. I would not want to leave it at that. There is no 
reason with the increasing market and the very vast resources that are 
available to the groundfish fisheries on the west coast that that 
fishery should not have increased substanti: ally in this last 5 or 6 years 
because we have fishery resources going to waste there. They are far 
underfished. 

The argument adduced here that the problem is related to the had- 
dock population of Georges Banks has no pertinence because an awful 
lot of the world is available to our fishermen besides Georges Banks. 
Our New England fishermen customarily, for 200 years, fished clear 
down to the ‘Newfoundland area up even as far as Labrador and 
Greenland and even in Icelandic waters. They do not do that any 
more because they cannot afford the boats to do so. They are reduced 
to small boats and small boats cannot go those distances. 

I call to the committee’s attention that the large boat is the most 
economical one in cost per pound of production and cost per ton of 
production. 

In our fishery, for instance, and in the Japanese tuna fishery, the 
vessel which is the most economical in cost per unit of production is 
one which carries about 350 tons of frozen product and is able to 
move about with great ease and ranges of 8,000 or 10,000 miles. 

The lowest cost per ton of production comes from those big, efficient 


vessels. 
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New England people cannot continue to fish any more along the 
reaches of ocean which for all the history of New England have been 
easily available to them. 

These things the committee should take into consideration and not 
be led astray by biological arguments that are not very sound. 

My business is the tuna business. 

The CrHarmman. I will have to adjourn the committee and meet 
at 3 0’clock this afternoon. 

If we do not meet again, then it will be 2 or 3 weeks before we can 
return to this matter. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., a recess was taken until 3 p. m., this 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing was resumed at 3 p. m., pursuant to the recess. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will resume hearings on H. R. 10529. The witness, 
Mr. Chapman, will resume. 


STATEMENT OF W. M. CHAPMAN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION—Resumed 


The Cuarrman. For the benefit of those present, would you read 
Mr. Chapman’s statement that he made so far, please. 

(Record read.) 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Cuapman. Our organization, the American Tunaboat Associa- 
tion, is an organization of the owners of vessels fishing for tuna by 
the live-bait method. Our members catch something more than half 
of the tuna landed by American fishermen. 

Our fishery is a long-range fishery conducted most efficiently by large 
vessels of big individual size as was formerly the New England ground- 
fish fishery. “We share with the New E ngland fishermen almost ‘the full 
range of problems that they have in staying in business. 

We are not doing much better in solv ing these problems than they are 
and we wish to speak to the Bates bill as the means of solving those 
problems. 

I might say that these are two long-range high-seas fisheries that the 
United States has, and in the case of both of these fisheries the prob- 
lems arise directly from imports produced by foreign fishermen who 
are not more efficient than ours but who produce e under lower standards 
of living which give them lower cost per unit of production and are as 
well in many instances, if not most, heavily subsidized by their own 
governments. 

So far as we know, there are only three ways to solve this problem. 
The first one is just to let the domestic fisherman go out of business. 

The second one is to equalize the cost per ton of production by im- 
posing an adequate tariff on the imported commodities or, thirdly, one 
could equalize the cost per ton of production by giving the domestic 
producers an adequate subsidy. 

Neither of our industries wants to die. Consequently both of us 
are fighting as vigorously as we can to get the United States Govern- 
ment to accept its responsibilities and face them realistically. 
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We have been fighting shoulder to shoulder before the Congress and 
the executive branch of the Government to accomplish this apparently 
hopeless task for the last 10 years and I am sure we will continue as 
long as we have the strength. 

In this particular Congress our tuna fishing industry is taking the 
tariff path as noted above, through identical bills that have been 
introduced in the House by Congressmen Tollefson, King, Utt, and 
Wilson of California. They are before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

In this Congress, the New England people are taking the subsidy 
path through the Bates bill. 

At the moment, the Bates bill would have no application to our 
problems in the tuna rye « It would apply only to a fishery 
which has been certified by the Tariff Commission as qualified for 
escape-clause relief and viewed down by the President because of 
considerations affecting the Nation’s security or other overriding con- 
siderations in the national interest. 

We, in the tuna business, cannot even get before the Tariff Com- 
mission for an escape-clause investigation. The reason for this is 
that tuna imports come in in several different categories and com- 
modity classes. Some of these are covered by the escape clause and 
some are not. 

We have to have specific tuna legislation before we can even get 
into the question of seeking relief from the Tariff Commission and 
being turned down by the President. 

Dr. Brossard, the Chairman of the Tariff Commission, so testified 
before the Committee on Ways and Means on February 20 of this year. 

However, if our legislation does pass the Congress this year, we 
will be in a position to go through these hazardous paths which the 
New England industry has been treading and ask for and perhaps 
qualify for the treatment afforded by the Bates bill and, therefore, I 
want to consider the Bates bill somewhat from the standpoint of our 
industry. 

I think the most direct, practical, and economical way to equalize 
our costs of production with our competitors is to pay us so much 
per pound for each pound of tuna we deliver. That is provided for 
in section 7 of the Bates bill. This is in fact the heart of the bill and, 
if the committee is not prepared to leave that section in the bill, I 
do not think we would have much interest in the remainder of the bill, 
because this is the heart of the bill and would produce some practical 
relief to the fishermen. It will be, of course, the section upon which 
our normal opponents will concentrate their fire. 

The 1 cent per pound provided by section 7 would be close to being 
enough to what we need in the tuna fishery that we are prepared to 
support it strongly with the underst: nding that it may require being 
modified later in the light of practical experience. 

The matter in that section of the bill concerning what the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would or would not recommend in this section 
would, I believe, rather denbtienitily increase the cost of this section 
and perhaps decrease the efficiency of the fleet being aided but that 
isnot a matter of great concern. 

In our letter of March 4 to President Eisenhower, of which IT would 
like to leave a copy, we have suggested a somewhat different mecha- 
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nism for paying such a direct subsidy, and we respectfully submit 
that for the committee’s attention. 

Section 5 of the Bates bill provides for fishing-vessel construction 
subsidy, which would equalize the cost of construction in a domestic 
shipyard with that in a foreign yard. We are, in principle, strongly 
in favor of this. 

One of the severe handicaps that the American fishing industry 
suffers from is that we are forced to subsidize American shipyards 
because a foreign-built hull cannot engage in an American fishery. 

We believe that this is an unfair burden to place upon our already 
sick industry. 

In the tuna industry at the present time, however, we have a special 
situation respecting this feature of the bill which we wish to call to 
the committee's attention. 

Our tuna canners are in a satisfactory profit position when com- 
pared with other food- processing industries in the country. The 
financial details will be found in the recently issued tuna report of 
the United States Tariff Commission. 

The reason for this is that there is tuna tariff protection on canned 
tuna. 

The boat operators are, on the other hand, in a no-profit position, 
as may also be found in the same report. The reason for this is that 
they have no tariff protection on frozen tuna. The consequence of this 
is that the tuna fleet is shr inking and tuna fishermen are building no 
new boats. The number decreased 30 percent between 1951 and 1957, 
as shown in the Department of Interior’s report on frozen yellowfin, 
skipj: ick, and big-eye tuna. 

The shr inkage of the domestic fleet has become vet ‘y worrisome to 
our large tuna canners who produce advertised brands of tuna. They 
are fully cognizant that, if they become dependent upon Japanese 
tuna for their raw-material supply the Japanese will, sooner or later, 
control those brands and the canned-tuna market. Consequently, 
they rather desperately want United States tuna-vessel construction 
to begin: again. 

While we fishermen cannot operate tuna-fishiag vessels at a profit 
under present prices and conditions, and while our fishermen- oper: ated 
vessels are much more efficiently operated than canner-operated vessels, 
the canners can afford to build new vessels if they get this differential 
construction subsidy. The reason they can do so is that what they 
lose per ton on vessel production they can make up on profit per case 
of canned tuna sold. If they can get the $100,000 subsidy from the 
United States Government (and that would be about what it would 
run to on a $600,000 tuna vessel), with which to build a tuna clipper, 
they can operate it out of a port in Latin America with a foreign crew 
at cheap costs. We cannot use foreign fishermen. They can trans- 
ship the fish to California as a product of American fishery because 
the flag would be American registry. Thus, they would finish the 
process of driving the American tunafish industry, as ia: aaa by 
individual fishermen and boatowners, out of business. We cannot 
permit this, of course, to happen if we can prevent it. 

Accordingly, we must at this time vigorously oppose this section of 
the bill as it applies to the tuna fishery unless by a tariff or subsidy the 
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domestic tuna fishermen who have no cannery and no profits on tuna 
can operate a tuna boat profitably on the tuna they catch. 

Section 4 of the Bates bill provides for grants-in-aid of various 
sorts. We do not have any very strong views on this section one way 
or the other because it probably would not have any strong effect on 
us one way or the other. 

We would recommend its adoption strictly as a means of aiding 
our allies in the New England fishing industry. 

I think this section of the bill has quite well provided for several 
of their problems. We do not have the problem of loss of life in our 
fishery due to sinkings because the auxiliary craft we carry as a neces- 
sary part of our fishing rig provides adequate lifesaving facilities on 
our boats. 

Accordingly, section 4 (a) is not very pertinent to us. 

With respect to paragraphs (b) and (c) of section 4, we suggest 
that the committee closely examine the standards of the American 
Bureau of Shipping. For instance, the steel plates out of which the 
newest, most modern, and efficient tuna clippers are constructed, do 
not comply with these standards and they do not comply for very 
good and sufficient economic reasons. 

With respect to paragraph (d) of section 4, a thousand dollars would 
not even provide a new set of coils for 1 well of 1 of our vessels, much 
less a substantial overhaul of the fish wells.on such vessel, because ours 
are big vessels and it costs a lot of money to repair them. 

I might say with respect to paragraph (e) of section 4 that we would 
call the committee’s attention to the fact that, in our experience, and 
we freeze all of our fish at sea right after they are caught, a vessel to 
do this must have the refrigeration equipment designed right into the 
vessel originally and that costs a very considerable part of the con- 
struction cost of the vessel. With smaller boats this is not the case. 
You can add refrigeration equipment at fairly reasonable cost, but in 
a big vessel 100 feet long if you are, for instance, going to refrigerate 
it, you pretty nearly have to design it from the keel up for the refriger- 
ation and freezing operation. 

With these comments and suggestions, we heartily endorse the prin- 
ciples of this bill and its intention. 

We understand that intention to be to keep the United States fish- 
ing industry alive until the Congress gets the foreign-trade policy and 
its administration a little bit back in hand a little bit better. Fisher- 
men certainly need some such interim help if we are going to be still 
around as a business at that time. 

I want to say that we have the utmost sympathy and regard for the 
New England people. We have followed down the path that they have 
taken. Weare just not quite so far along yet. 

With that I willend my testimony, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Have you any questions ? 

Mr. Zetenxo. Are there any health-inspection requirements from 
any United States department, such as the Public Health Service, re- 
garding the fish that is brought in from American vessels ? 

Mr. CuarMan. I donot get the question. 

Mr. Zetenko. When you bring in a load of fish on an American 
vessel, is it inspected for health purposes ? 

Mr. Cuapman. Very strictly and stringently at several levels by the 
State and Federal Governments, both. 
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Mr. ZeLtenko. What about these fish that are brought in from for- 
eign countries ¢ 

Mr. Cuapman. To tell you the truth, I cannot answer, except with 
respect to canned tuna. That, I know, when it arrives in this country 
receives the inspection from the Federal Government the same as 
does our canned tuna and, while I believe that to be the case with 
frozen tuna, I am not certain, sir. 

Mr. ZeLeNKo. Frozen tuna means fish that has not been put in cans 
yet. 

Mr. CuarpmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Zetenko. Do they import, also, fish that is already canned 

Mr. Cuapman. Yes; they do. That is checked by the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Mr. Zerenko. Your fish on American vessels is really subject to 
2 inspections; 1 for the fish itself and then there is a canned inspection ? 

Mr. Cuapman. That is correct. 

Mr. ZeLteNKo. Can you tell me how they can inspect the fish canned 
on the other side and meet the requirements of the fish brought off the 
American ships which has two inspections ¢ 

Mr. Cuarman. It cannot meet the same requirements, sir, because 
our inspection starts with the plant itself. 

Mr. ZeLeEnkKo. Without interrupting you, that would be a physical 
impossibility, wouldn't it / 

Mr. CHapman. Yes, because our officers cannot inspect their plants. 

Mr. ZELENKO. That is right. The reason I asked that is this: One 
of the things that I am interested in is this, without commenting on 
my feeling on the legislation one way or the other, is that the Amer- 
ican fishing industry has an additional burden being subject to this 
inspection and by the same token the American consumer has better 
protection from the American fish and the American canning, have 
they not ¢ 

Mr. CuarmMan. That is correct. 

I would like to say that we make no objection whatever to this added 
cost because this is a protection of our customers as well as ourselves ; 
but the point you bring out is a very valid one, that this is a quite 
considerable additional cost that we must bear. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Chapman, could you comment on several questions for me? 
First, it seems to me that this procedure of subsidy under the Bates 
bill would not affect the imports under the reciprocal-trade program. 
What effect would the enactment of this legislation have on the sup- 
ply of fish rensreneegt ic consumption ? 

Mr. Cuapman. I do not know that the basic assumption is correct 
and I will tell you the reason why. 

The reason that heavy imports are coming in is because they reach 
this market at a cost lower than the domestic fisherman can lay the 
fish on that market. 

If you pick up the margin of cost by*subsidy, you put the two prod- 
ucts in closer competition with each other than they now are. This 
will increase the supply of fish to the American market, it would seem 
to me, if it is effective at all, and I cannot see but what it would have 
an effect on imports to the extent that it is effective as relieving the 
distress of the American fishermen. 
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In this place, I want to say that I thought the witness this morning 


was perfectly frank as to the fact that the position of her organization 
is contrary to subsidy as well as the tariffs because they must have to 
some degree the same effect. 

Mr. ALLEN. I gathered this morning that one of the reasons for the 
opposition to the bill by the distributor's organization was that the 
local product was not as good as the foreign product. 

Do you have any _ r about that ? 

Mr. Cuapman. I can speak to that question. I would not say 
whether that was the jotenl of the testimony. ‘The foreign product in 
the fishery products that I am acquainted With sells advant: ageously 
on the American market because of price. That is certainly so and 
directly so in the American industry. As a matter of fact, our rejects 
are not as high as that of the stuff that has already been inspected in 
Japan and comes over here and is inspected. 

You want to keep this in mind, that inspection and weeding out by 
inspection, rejecting fish because of inspection, is an added economic 
cost. 

Now if, for instance, this is done in Iceland and only the choice 
fillets are sent here and they come here at the same price as average 
run-of-the-mill fillets produced on the Boston fish pier, this is an 
enormous economic advantage to be able to put 2 better average quality 
product on the market for “the same price as an ocean-run product. 
That must be always considered. 

We run into this tremendously in the tuna business where the Jap- 
anese sort out the fish into size classes which pack out 2 to 5 cases per 
ton more than the run-of-the-mill fish. may keep the smailer sizes 
over there and can them. If they come here at exactly the same price 
as our fish, they have about a $30 a ton cavenbins on us. 

Mr. Aten. Is it consistent with the opinion that you have just ex- 
pressed that if the subsidy would keep the American product in a 
position of price equality then the American producers, by proper mar 
keting, advertising, service, and keeping up quality, would compete 
with any foreign product ? 

Mr. Cuapman. Oh, yes. In fact, in our particular operation we 
catch about three times as much fish per day per ton of boat as do the 
Japanese. We are a very much more efficient fishery. That is the 
only reason we have st: ayed i in business. It is not exactly, Congress 
man, the price. Price is only one factor. It is price, quality, size. 
It is actually the profit per ton of production that you are interested 
in, in getting equality. You do not have to equalize it. If you give 
us just a fair running st: irt we will do pretty well. 

Mr. Auten. What is the justification for the provision that says 
not to exceed 1 cent per pound to be added to the ex-vessel price, and 
so forth? Having in mind that in the various subsidy programs and 
support-price programs that I know anything about there is some 
criterion fixed by Congress that would determine the subsidy payment 
or there is a flexibility to it that varies with competitive conditions or 
something beyond just a statenfent that not to exceed 1 cent per pound 
should he paid, how would you justify either 1 cent or any figure? 

Mr. Carman. I would judge that the authors of this bill had in 
mind purely political expediency at this point, that 1 cent a pound 
is about all they thought they could get agreement to. It will not 
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necessarily fit all ishery problems. I think it is just a limitation of 
political expediency 

In our plan whic h we had drawn up along this same line, we had 
rather incorporated the idea of a parity price thinking that the dif- 
ferent fish products might require to be treated somewhat differently. 

Mr. Atten. What would be parity in a case of that sort? 

Mr. CrapmMan. Well, a base year for instance, whatever period of 
years is desired to be picked, whatever base the Bureau of Census 
is using: and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries does and has for 
some years kept pretty close track of what they call fish parity prices 
in the several fisheries. This is based on the cost. of operation of 
the fishermen, change in cost of operation of the fishermen, the rising 
or dropping of cost of living under which the fishermen produce, and 
much the same idea of the farm parity idea. 

Mr. Auten. I have one other type of question. Where is there any 
justification for subsidizing the fisheries as an area distressed by the 
application of the reciprocal-trade provisions which would give us a 
basis for passing legislation on this industry but not on any others that 
might be similarly distressed ? 

Mr. Cuapman. I do not know of any differentiation, to tell you the 
truth. What has come to us in the fishing industry international trade 
problems is that every time we get up as far as the President it turns 
out that what we are dealing with will precipitate a tremendous inter- 
national crisis if anything is done about it. I think this happens in 
the metals situation also and I suspect in other industries as well. 

I am of the firm conviction that the trade policy just is not working 
very good, to tell you the truth, and I think that that is where, in 
the next several years, the Congress has to get that policy a little 
better back in hand. 

I do not know how you differentiate it from other sorts of industries 
treated in an identical w av but I think that one of the best justifiea- 
tions for a bill of a limited time like the Bates bill is that this whole 
trade-policy matter is undergoing some degree of study, change, and 
rectification, and I think an interim measure of this nature designed 
to keep an industry alive any way during this period has some jus- 
tification to it. 

Mr. AtuEN. Is there any justification due to the fishing industry 
that might lie in the fact that, if we either retire from some high seas 
area or fail to go into it as soon as or before some other nation, we 
would lose the historical rights that might deprive us of the right to 
fish in the future ? 

Mr. Cuapman. Yes; that, of course, is a matter we just got through 
dealing with for 10 weeks’ time in Geneva with 86 different coun- 
tries at the United Nations conference on the law of the sea. I think 
that this isa very important point. The law of the sea is in the process 
of change or, at least, it is not very stable at the present time. 

There is a strong move, as you suggest with your question, for na- 
tions to extend their territorial boundaries or their fisheries jurisdic- 
tion out to very considerable distances to sea for the purpose of get- 
ting exclusive control over fishery resources lying in those areas of the 
high seas. 

The reason for this, a very material reason for this anyway 
amongst nations is—and I have talked with many representatives— 
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is a planning for the future, not the present trouble so much as the 
thought that, with the expanding population which the whole world 
is going through, they had better make —_— and stake out 
claims for the food resources in the adjacent high sea 

I think that the United States and other fishing aise ies that need 
these resources at the present time are required to use what means they 
have of maintaining their present historic rights in those areas, at any 

‘ate if not extending them. 

I point out that the New England fisheries, for long periods of 
years, fished the whole Northwest Atlantic area. They were not 
bothered with Georges Banks. That was just another fishing place 
50 years ago, 25 years ago. Now, they are reduced almost to that. 

We have withdrawn the American flag from that whole section of 
exceedingly valuable food resources. We have not been able to es- 
tablish any historic claim in the central Pacific where, as a result of 
this committee’s activities, we are spending perhaps $800,000 a year 
on tuna research in an area of the world where there are big tuna 
resources, and we are doing very fine research, but the American 
tuna fleets have not got the economic strength to get out where they 
are. I feel quite strongly about this; that our population is increas- 
ing rapidly, too. The food of the sea is going to be a more important 
factor 50 years from now than it is now. “T think we should pay 
some attention to that. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. VAN Pett. I have no questions. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Mailliard ? 

Mr. Mariirarp. Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Chapman, why is it that, apparently, from the testimony here, 
the New England industry is in more dire straits than your in- 
dustry ? 

Mr. Cuarman. They got into it more quickly. The Japanese 
fleets were substanti: lly destroyed during the war. They did not get 
around to producing exportable tuna until late 1950. It hit this 
market first in 1951. Our first very material distress period was in the 
middle of 1951, when, you will remember, we were back in Congress 
with legislation at that time. By that time the vitality of the New 
England industry had already been knocked out, and they have been 
just limping along ever since. 

Mr. Marir1arp. Your industry, even though it has not expanded 
and has contracted, still has excellent modern equipment that is try- 
ing to make a living ? 

Mr. Cuarman. You see, substantially all of our vessels were built 
new, between 1946 and 1951. This was a period of very rapid expan- 
sion in our market, very lucrative profits in the boat end of the indus- 
try. These were all plowed back into new production equipment, new 
vessels, and we came into 1951 with an excellent fleet. That is only 
6 or 7 years ago. 

Mr. Marur1arp. But it is just not efficient enough to offset this stand- 
ard-of-living differential ? 

Mr. Cuapman. We will catch more fish per man-hour than any 
other tuna fleet in the world, but we have not got quite enough to 
meet the differential. 
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Mr. Maiuirarp. I think that, as far as this legislation is concerned, 
one thing which concerns me and, I am sure, concerns other members 
of the committee, is that it is very difficult to justify a bill which is 
very carefully tailored to the requirements of 1 special industry and 
1 area of our country when the handwriting is on the wall just as 
plain as you can see that it is going to be a matter of not too many 
years before most of the other fishing industries are going to be in 
the same shape. 

Mr. Cuarman. Take your northern California trawl fishery, for 
instance. Your people have available to them, let us say, 25 species 
of commercial flatfish and 30 species of commercial rockfish besides 
a number of other species around. Out of the flatfish they only 
harvest, I think, not more than five species at the present time. The 
others are thrown overboard. The reason is that they can only take 
the very top quality out of the catch and bring that in and sell it. 
The same thing is true of the rockfish. 

We have the red cod, similar to the rosefish of the east coast, the 
ocean perch. We have thirty-odd species of commercial rock cod out 
there, of which not more than 5 species are actually fished for. The 
fishermen stay away from the other species because they are a little 
less on quality, and, if they bring them in to compete with the low- 
priced products from Canada, the imports, they cannot compete, so 
that great big resources are just going to waste pe there in not being 
fished and your industry in northern California simply does not grow. 

Mr. Maiiu1arp. Are there not some more problems now existing in 
the shrimp business ? 

Mr. Cuarman. I would judge that the shrimp people are about 5 
years behind us. We are about 5 years behind the New England 
people. 

Mr. Mariuiarp. We have poor resources on all our coasts and every 
section of our coasts. 

Mr. Cuapman. Important resources which are not being used for 
economic reasons at the present time, also. 

Mr. Mamutarp. That is why, frankly, I am rather surprised that 
you feel that you can support this bill, recognizing that only a very 
small part of it, if any, Is going to be applicable to your particular 
industry and other parts of our fishing community will get no benefit 
out of it whatsoever under any circumstances. 

Mr. Cuapman. I will put it this way; that the New England in- 
dustry is the most vexing of the fishery problems this committee has 
before it. This committee has been striving rather manfully the last 
10 years to get on top of these fishery problems. With the merchant 
marine you had a rather bad problem, and you did a good job. 
Right after the war, the merchant marine was in pretty bad shape, 
and you folks have gotten it pretty well on its feet. 

You have done a few things like the Saltonstall-Kennedy program 
and reorganization of the Fish and Wildlife Service that have had 
some benefit, not direct benefits to us, perhaps, but they, at least, 
have been steps along the road. 

Now, if you folks can figure out someway to help out the New 
England industry, my guess is you will work out methods to help 
us out, too, and I am just tremendously interested in you folks doing 
whatever is appropriate and proper in your command to help out the 
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New England people, because we are coming along the same path. We 
have been following right straight behind them. We will be where 
they are before very long. When you have them taken care of, you 
will be able to take care of us, too. 

Mr. Marurarp. In fact, the only thing that prevents you from being 
in that position—— 

Mr. Cuaprman. Is time. 

Mr. Mamaiarp. And the fact that, by a particular set of circum- 
stances, you were able to stand the capital investment to make a very 
highly efficient, productive industry. 

Mr. C HAPMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Mariiurarp. Had you been caught a few years earlier, before 
you could plow those profits back that came in the immediate postwar 
years, you would be in bad shape. 

Mr. CHarpMan. We would be in bad shape. 

Mr. Marwuiarp. That is the puzzler, as far as I am concerned, be- 
cause I fear that, great as the need is in New England, if we embark on 
a rather broad and expensive program the cost of it may kill it and kill 
broader measures that might help the whole industry. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Maruuiarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zecenxko. This apparently seems to be more of an economic 
problem, I think, than a subsidy problem, and I was going to ask, with 
Dr. Chapman’s permission, whether or not before the Ways and Means 
Committee on the tariff level it was your viewpoint as to whether a 
quota, restrictive quota, proposition might not accomplish your pur- 
pose without the necessity of putting Government money in and par- 
ticularly in one particular industry as Congressman M: illiard pointed 
out set a pattern which might in one way or another be inequitable to 
other segments of the industry. What is your view on that? 

Mr. Cuarman. Our view on that is very plain and clear. We have 
not been bothering this committee. The legislation we are working 
on is before the Ways and Means Committee and is simple tariff 
legislation which we think would be the least disruptive to inter- 
national trade in our field and accomplish the purpose that we seek at 
the least cost to the United States Government and to the United States 
public. 

Mr. ZeLenko. If you folks are successful in accomplishing the tariff 
goal that you are seeking, would that not solve your problem in a way 
so that it would not be necessary to be before this committee on the 
question of subsidy and therefore can you then tell me what the status 
of that is before the Ways and Means Committee at this time / 

Mr. Cuarman. Yes. Well, at the present time I will state quite 
frankly what the situation is. 

The Department of the Interior and Tariff Commission and Treas- 
ury and Labor have reports in to the Bureau of the Budget dealing 
with our legislation. The Ways and Means Committee is waiting for 
those reports to be released by the Bureau of the Budget. The Depart- 
ment of State and the De ‘partment of Commerce have not submitted 
their reports on the legislation to the Bureau of the Budget. This is 
the normal way in which the free traders smother legislation. 

Vhat we are attempting to do at the present time is blast their re- 
ports loose and we are In the normal position now where people will 
not talk with us and argue with us because we have a good case. They 
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just hide back in the weeds and do nothing. It is a very difficult 
thing to get tariff legislation passed. 

Mr. ZeLenKxo. That would be part of the reciprocal trade policy, 
would it not? 

Mr. Cuapman. That is correct. 

Mr. Zetenko. Could you tell me whether or not what is before the 
Ways and Means Committee would affect the New England portion 
of the industry also? 

Mr. Cuapman. No, it would not. Our legislation is specific tuna legis- 
lation and the reason for it is to make us come fully within the purview 
of the escape-clause provisions of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. We are not now, and there is nothing the Tariff Commission 
can do to assist us with respect to legislation because half of our 
product is not covered by a trade agreement, nor is it the subject of 
a duty. Therefore, the Tariff Commission cannot act with respect 
to that half of the product and so really the most persuasive argument 
we have had in the Ways and Means Committee is that, “Since you 
people are providing these safeguards to domestic industries in the 
Extension Act, for goodness’ sake just let us in so that we can get 
the benefits of those safeguards.” 

Mr. Zetenko. That line that you have taken with the Ways and 
Means Committee seems to be far more advanced than the line here. 
This is new. Would it not be advisable perhaps to hold this in abey- 
ance until we see the outcome of what is before the Ways and Means 
Committee / 

[Tam me. S gg viewpoint. 

Mr. Cuarpman. What we are doing is not going to help the New 
Engl: a industry an iota. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. I mean for your own industry. 

Mr. Cuapman. Yes. For our own industry. 

Mr. Zetenko. Do you think it might be advisable, in view of the 
fact that a Ways and Means proposition is far more ale anced, that 
we hold it is in abeyance to see what happens there, because, as you 
“ae f you are aided there you do not need aid here. 

Mr. Cuarman. You do need to do that with respect to us because 
if our lewis ation does not come out and be enacted by the Congress, 
we cannot qualify under the Bates bill. At the present time, Mr. 

beounaid has said that he cannot give us an escape-clause action be- 
cause there is nothing he can do with respect to half of our product 
so that, unless we get our legislation through, you do not need to worry 
about us on this Bates bill because we cannot qualify. 

Mr. Ze_enko. I do not understand. Would you translate that for 
me? 

Mr. Cuapman. We have a group of tuna commodities. It is a 
complicated thing, and I am sorry to get into it, but we have frozen 
yellowfin, skipjack, and big-eye, w hich is not the subject of a duty and 
is not the subject of a trade agreement. It comprises roughly half 
the volume of tuna imports. The statistics are available, but that is 
about half the volume of tuna imports or a little more. Another type 
of frozen tuna imports which bears no duty but which is the subject of a 
trade agreement with Japan is frozen albacore, and that is 2 little less 
than half of the frozen imports. It comes within the purview of the 
escape clause. The frozen loins and disks, which are already cooked, fit 
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into a basket category in some trade agreement with which I am not 
acquainted. They have found a way to get it in. It bears a duty of 1 
cent per pound which is about 3% ad valore 

Another category is tuna which is canned in brine, and it bears a 
duty of 1214 percent ad valorem and is included in the Japanese 

rade acreement 

Another commodity is tuna canned in oil, which is the normal tuna 
commodity in international trade, and it bears the duty of 35 percent 
ad valorem. 

Now, these last four products can be handled in an escape-clause 
action. This big category here, frozen yellowfin, skipjack, and big- 
eye, Cannot be. The various commo dities are intere hangeable. 

The loins, for instance, can ie made out of yellowfin, skipjack, alba- 
core, or whatever. All of the commodities to some extent are what 
the customs folks call fungible. They move around in categories. 
You plug Gg One loophole and it come out here, and Mr. Brossard Says 
quite log) C uly that “As far as 1 am concer ned there is no use plugging 
any loo} }> rh iole S until we can plug them all.” 

Mr. Zerenxo. Very briefly, I want to understand something you 
aid before. You said what von ve before the Ways and Means 
Committee may provide the a ssistance you need. 

Mir. CuarmMan, 

Mr. ZeEvtEnxKo. The o1 thine that I want to know is, in view of the 
fact that you are more lvanced before the Ways and Means Com 
nittee, would it not be more practical to hold all this in abeyance to 

| 
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the only thine I want to kn 

Mr. Cuarpman. And T would recommend that you not. do so because 
the industry that vo ire pr mrily dealing with here is the New 
Kneeland industry, and what we are doing before the Ways and Means 
(Committee, sn if deals strictly and specifically with tuna, whieh 
the New Enelan a eople do not produce, will have no effect whatever 
on relieving their difficulties. 

Mr. Zenenko. | was only talking from what you were interested in, 
hot they. lL wa talking’ abot your owl problem before the Ways 
and Means Committee as to whether, if we held yours in abeyance, 
would it be proper to see v iappens in the Ways and Means 
( ommiuttee ¢ 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I dink SOVry. I misunderstood you, but do not hold 
the bill here, 


Mr. Zetenko. | yield back. 
Mr. M InLiARD, Dr, Chapman, you mentioned that we are spending 


elont indred-thousand-odd dollars on tuna research in some specific 
aren with some promising results. Are we spending that to develop 
that resource for the Japanese fishermen ? 

Mr. Charman. Those are the people who are primarily taking ad 


vantage of it. That is quite true, because they are Salts the area 
id we are not. 
[ hate to say this about prob: bly the best research program that 
the Bureau of ( ommercial Fisheries has underway. They have done 
‘ellent rk out there. Furthermore, I was one of the people that 
proposed the program because, in 1948, when that was 


the whole tuna market was growing so rapidly as it has con- 


1 


orl I) aldy 
opt ea, 


aici to do, and the industry was looking avidly for greater areas of 
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resource to bring more raw material. We got crimped back and cannot 
use it. 

Mr. Marnu1arp. What is the source of that money ‘ 

Mr. CuarpMan. The Treasury. 

Now, wait a minute. I believe there are about S600,000 in regular 
appropriations and $200,000 on albacore research which has some 
application to west coast albacore production from Saltonstall-Net 
nedy funds. 

Mr. M MILLIARD. That money Is Yong adownh the rathole as far as any 
benefit to this country is concerned unless we can get in there and fish. 

Mr. Cuarpman. We have contended this to the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries for the last several years. They are in the process of, 
I believe, tapering the program Gown. 

What we would like to do S fiave lat program, oO} t hie nonevyvs in 
volved, switched over into the area where Americans actually fish, 
or increased. 

We have the difficulty in the Congress, for instance, of 
propriations for additional tuna resear 


vetting ap 
‘th in our area which is a big 
area of ocean because the people say, “My goodness, here is $800,000 
being spent on tuna research already in the ocean.” We would like to 
have that back over where we are. 

Mr. Matuuiarp. What are e veneral vou daries of the 
which you fish / 

Mr. CuarpmMan. Our people start in fishing about 150 to 200 miles 
south of San Diego and fish from there continuot 


Then we fish all around the ofl ving lands of Revilla-Gigedo, Gala 
} 


l 1 


Sly to northern © hile. 


pagos, and all the other off-lying islands and to distances very seldom 
more than three or four hundred miles removed from any land of 
any sort. It isa very enormous piece of ocean that we fish. j think 
it issomewhat larger than the Unite states. 

Mr. Maiuuiarp. How much are we spending on tuna research / 

Mr. Cuarpman. In appropriations for the Inter-American Tuna 
Commission there is about 8250.000 being spent, particularly on con- 
servation researc] 

Up until this 
for the aids, what you might ¢: 


l. 
las vear we have had no funds being spent there 


] | 
ieconom oceanhograpny. 


In the last 6 or T months there has been allocated from Saltonstall 
Kennedy funds an amount, I believe, of $600,000 for a 3-year period. 
I believe that is the fivure. 

This 1s one of the results of the Fisheries Reorganization Act, about 
which we have been very | leased. 

Also, we have established in southern California now as another 
result of the Reorganization Act, a regional office. They call it some 
thing else, a project oflice, which for the first time, gives us an active 
group of fish and wildlite ervice people i our area. This has not 
got started but it ison the wav. Thev have tl top man and personnel 
is being’ colle ted. We do ) have anvtnine tremendous from the 
Reorganization Act yet but we are ver) pleased with the progress 
being made under it. [ think Wwe re gong | » benefit in the lone term 
from that rather considerably. 

Mr. Mainitarp. The provision in this bill that would provide fon 


: bite 4 
a construction subsidy on fishing vessels in the lone run would be 


I 
l 


probably beneficial CO your laustry at tie moment, would it not 4 
Mr. CuapmMan. It would kill us. 
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Mr. Maiuiarp. It would not do you the slightest bit of good and 


could = you considerable harm if applicable ? , 
Mr. CuarpmMan. You cannot get fishermen to build a boat unless 

they can make money on the money they have invested. 
Mr. Matriarp. Even on a parity subsidy they could not make ) 

money under present conditions ‘ 
Mr. CuarmMan. I just do not know about that. 


Mr. Maiiuiarp. I mean on the ship itself. They would also have 


to have some kind of either protection or direct subsidy for pro- 
tection ¢ 
Mr. Cuarman. As you probably remember, we after competing in 
various different ways for some years, finally just. went out in the flat, , 
straight-out competition with the Japanese last August and put our 
fish up for auction and have been auctioning it very steadily since, 
so that we are close to market every time now. We have had that in 
operation for about 914 months now and our view is that we require ( 
about $15 to $20 a ton more as an average price per year than we 
can get on the open market for our fish. 
That is just about the margin that is going to arrest our decline : 
and perhaps start us on the way back up. 
Mr. Maiturarp. So what your fishermen, in effect, are doing now 
is eat ing “up their equity in their equipment ? 
Mr. Cuapman. That is correct, and furthermore, money is dis- 
sashes itself from the tuna boat owning business as rapidly as it t 
can. You see, you cannot get your money out of a tuna boat unless 
it is sunk. You cannot sell it because nobody can operate the tuna ( 
boat as economically as a tuna boat owner can and when there is no ( 
money to be made the good fisherman cannot sell the boat to anyone € 
else. Once in a while we can sell a boat to a foreign government. ¢ 
We sold two recently to Mexican interests. There is a normal at- t 
trition rate in the fleet of 6 to 8 vessels a year. This money does not 
co back into the tuna boats. ] 
Mind you, in tuna, like all fishermen, what fishermen want to do ( 
is to have money to build a new boat with. Ifa boat sinks, back that f 
money goes into a new boat. That has not happened with us for t 
some years. The money goes to buy an avocado orchard or some 
thing. They are getting out of the tuna business as rapidly as pos- r 


sible because capital won't stay where it can’t earn interest. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Pelly? 
Mr. Petry. I have no questions. | 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Gross? 
Mr. Gross. You did not hear me use the word “reciprocal” trade, 

did you? 
Mr. CuHapman. No. t 
[ will wash my mouth when I go home tonight. ‘ 
Mr. Gross. It is about as unreciprocal as anything could be. You 

have been to the Tariff Commission ? 


Mr. Cuarpman. They told us they could not give us a hearing because f 
it would not do any good, it would be a waste of the Government’s 0 
money. ti 
Mr. Gross. Did you ever get to the people who handle the tariffs? i 
Mr. Crapman. I worked for the State Department for 3 years Si 


and handled them for almost 3 years. t! 
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Mr. Gross. That is interesting. Maybe you can give us a fill-in 
on it. 

Mr. CuapmMan. That would occupy the rest of the afternoon. 

Mr. Gross. I would hope that the State Department would make a 
record in this case because they are the people that are running the 
Government now as I think you will agree almost all the way around. 
They dictate the policy and it is foreigne rs first with them. 

Mr. CuapmMan. You will remember, sir, that this committee reor- 
ganized the Fish and Wildlife Service here a couple of years ago. 

Mr. Gross. Iam very aware of it. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. They got an Assistant Secretary so that the fish- 
eries’ problems could come up a little higher in the Government hier- 
archy and Mr. Lefller has done a real good job for my money. Mr. 
Seaton cannot handle this. 

I recall to mind a little while ago where we had a report which is 
called for by this reorganization legislation. 

One feature of that legislation was that if a branch of the domestic 
fisheries is suffering from injury, it can request the Secretary of the 
Interior to make a report with respect to the criteria which are in the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

We put that request in. We asked for that report to be made. 

The President signed that bill on the 7th of August in 1956. 

We asked for such a report to be made on the 9th of August of 
that year. That report was finally finished, published, and ready 
for putting out on the 15th of March of this year, but the Department 
of State held it up. It took us 67 days after that to get the report 
out. The last excuse was that the Assistant Secretary for Far East- 
ern Affairs called up the Secretary of the Interior and told him, “For 
goodness’ sakes, hold that up for a few days until the Japanese elec- 
tions are over,” and he did. 

Mr. Gross. I am sorry that you could not be transplanted to the 
House floor this afternoon. I would like to have had them hear that 
over there because we have had even some of our Members from Cali- 
fornia defending the administration’s trade extension bill. I heard 
tuna fishing mentioned just before I came over here this afternoon. 

You have been all around and I believe you said the State and Com- 
merce Departments are hiding on you now. 

Mr. CHapMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. We have an Office of International Fisheries in the De- 
partment of Interior, I believe, in the reorganized setup, do we not? 

Mr. CHarMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Is that office dominated by the State Department, too? 

Mr. Cuapman. Everything dealing with international affairs that 
the United States Government has is dominated by the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Gross. That is, has fallen prey to. 

Mr. CuapMan. I should say in justification for that office that it has 
for the primary purpose handling these problems dealing with the law 
of the sea, and we fishery people have kept it that way because we have 
to have some branch of the United States Government both there and 
in the State Department working for us with respect to the law of the 
sea so that we can have access to the resource even if we do not have 
the market for them. These are equally vital problems to us. If we 
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cannot go to the high seas to catch the fish, we do not need the market 
and if we do not have the market we do not need to go to the | high seas 
to get the fish. 

We try to keep one arm of the Government helping us out for access 
to raw material where we have a lot better luck and lot better support. 
We have to keep them divorced from the trade people or they won't be 
effective for us on that. 

Mr. Gross. I understand that we are spending on tuna research a 
lot more than a million dollars at the present time. 

Mr. Cuarman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. More than a million dollars on tuna research and yet we 
are ts king ‘ lic king from the Japanese, the Mexicans, and others. 

Mr. CHarman. Primarily the Japanese. 

Mr. Gross. Primarily the Japanese. 

That leads to this question. How did the Japanese get back in 
business so fast ? 

Mr. Cuarman. Well, we gave them pretty good advice and pretty 
good help and $60 million. 

Mr. Gross, $60 million in cash or equipment ? 

Mr. CiarmMan. It was $60 million as it appears in the budget re 
port. It is $60 million left here. 

Mr. Gross. That went into the tuna fishing industry ¢ 

Mr. CHapman. | could not say exactly that it went into the tuna 
fisheries entirely. This was for the purpose of rebuilding the Jap 

inese fishing mcdustryv. 


Mr. Gross. When that vot rebuilt. and raid the United States 


trea ury to provide co upensatory pavments to the people who have 
outted our own peopl 

Mir. CHarman. | have contended for some years that the basic 
problem is much more diffie ait. The foreign-trade policy adopted 


by the Coeneress is a wood one, but the executive br: she hy of t he Gov 
ernment will not carry out the policy directives that have been adopted 
bv the Congress. 

“Mr. Gross. That is right. We are already on the way to doing it 
Legislation has already passed the Senate, as I understand it, to pro 
vide h ielp for distressed areas oo people are une mployed by virtue 
of foreign imports and for other reasons. We are already inc peneeng 
the unemp loyment aioe. appropriations on the part of the 
Federal Government to take care of the une mployed who may be dis 
eck ; \ needed 1] mpo rts, are we not. so that we are already on the 
way to raiding the United States Treasury because we have not. the 
commonsense to stop some of these imports from foreign countries. 

Mr. Cuarman, 1 Phat j is correct. 

Mr. Gross. I am not so sure that under the terms of this bill vou 
could not come under it. I notice this provision which deals with the 
escape clause relief. You sav that you cannot but 2 am not so sure that 


vou cannot, because this bill goes on and savs. “or because of other 


overriding considerations os the national amen ’ Tf you could get 
a President to so construe it, hi at could be more in the national inter 
est than the employment of \merican working men or the support 
of American industry ¢ 

Ir. Cur \PMAN. Our views are so much the same, sir, that if T econ 


tinne I will oP in some veneral politieal arguments, 





th 
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Mr. Gross. Let us have some more compensatory payments. Let 
us support the foreigners both ways. 7 us give them $70 billion in 
aid since the war and ram the stuff in here through the factories we 
have built and then provide compensatory payments when they put 
our people and businesses out of work. That makes a lot of sense. I 
want that in the record. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Donald L. McKernan. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD L. McKERNAN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The CratrMan. Will you identify yourself ? 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman, | am Donald McKernan, Director 
of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries of the Department of the 
Interior. 

[ am before you today without a Department of Interior report on 
thi Ss particular legislation but I would like to comment briefly on 
certain pertinent facts both in the legislation and with respect to this 
particular industry in New England. 

[It is true, as many of the witnesses before you have mentioned, both 
those for and against _ industry, that the groundfish fillet industry 
of New England is in serious straits. The imports themselves have 
increased almost continuously from about 1939, when only 9 million 
pounds came in until 1957, w hen 141 million pounds came in. During 
this same period of time, the res States production has dropped 
from about 149 million pounds in 1951 to only 97 million pounds at 
this time. 

This re ciprocal | relationship between imports and domestic produc- 
tion is especially serious when you consider that the consumption of 
groundfish fillets in the United States has raised tremendously. It has 
raised from about 109 million pounds in 1939 to about 238 million 
pounds in 1957 

Of course, what it amounts to is that a great share of the domestic 
market for groundfish fillets has gone to imports r ather than to do- 
mestic produ tion. a smany of the witnesses have testified. 

The Cuairman. What kept us from increasing our production in 
that area? 

Mr. McKernan. According to our studies, the primary cause has 
heen a lack of incentive because the > pro ifs were simply not there with 
cheaper pre duced foreign 1 imports, This was recognized twice by the 


Tariff Commission, and I think it 1s a fact that the imports of foreign 
fillets have been a primary cause of the ge1 eral decline in the economie 
condition of the New England eroundfish indu: try. 


What it amounts to there, and some of the other witnesses, it seems 
to me, have left the issue somewhat unclear, Mr. Chairman, is that it 
is certainly true that there are other factors involved. For example, 
if vou would CO up ind see the fishe ry today you would see things 
that are not in the best interests of the most efficient catching of 
fish. The fish are not handled p articularly good in the plants. They 
are not h uated parti lel arly ¢ rood on the wharves themselves, but what 
it »mounts to is that. beeau 1 a hdiianamandia condition that prevails 
there has not been Shea capital to put back in and bring about a more 
efficient operation and. coming from the west coast. as I have. to New 
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England, it just reminds me that this industry has not kept pace as 
has the California industry that Dr. Ch: apman was just talking about. 

The reason for this, when you go into it further, is that they just 
have not had the capital. They have lost the working capital. “They 
have taken working capital out of their business to pay salaries, and 
instead of having the capital to plow back in in order to repair their 
boats and bring them up to an economic, eflicient operation level and 
their plants to operate efficiently, they have had to let those go by and 
put on enough, in a sense, baling wire to get the ship back out to sea 
and to operate the plants again tomorrow. 

Ths CuarrmMan. Where did the working capital go at the time that 
this industry was going down ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, in the very early years of imports, the indus- 
try complained that they were being damaged and that they could not 
produce frozen fillets at a cost that was competitive with the foreign 
Imports so that they simply had to reduce their price to meet the com- 
petition. They did reduce that price, and, in doing so, ore lost 
their capiti al over these several years involved. The *v came before the 
Tariff Commission. They have been before them 3 or 4 times. 

Twice they obtained a favorable decision from the Tariff Commis- 
sion, as IT am sure you well know, but during this long period of time 
the condition has simply worsened, and at the present time the indus- 
try is without capital. There is not the financial confidence in the 
industry. There is not capital from the banks to be put into this 
industry. Somebody hed this morning, for example, to digress a 
moment, Mr. Chairman, as to whether or not some of the mene nts 
that are provided in this industry and congressional sponsored bill 
would go to some of the larger companies who would come in and 
would be eligible for any incentive payments that were paid. The 
answer to that question is “No”; they would not, because one of the 
stipulations in the bill which brings ‘about eligibility is that over 50 
percent of the products hi andled by the company must be of American 
production. The big companies have simply transferred their 
capital into foreign countries and now own plants and fleets and so 
forth, directly and indirectly, in foreign countries, and are bringing 
in the product. 

The CnatrMan. If the big companies who have transferred out 
now would set up a subsidiary in the New England States, what would 
be the significance ? 

Mr. McKernan. They do that, but the point is that they actually 
handle the foreign products. Especially the blocks for fish sticks are 
handled oe because, you see, the fish sticks production itself is pro 
tected by a relatively high tariff of, I believe it is, about 30 percent, 
whereas the Moles of fish themselves, the basic product, come in at 
a very reasonable tar iff rate which amounts to, I believe, about 9 to 12 
percent. It is this 1% and 21% cents that has been quoted here several 
times. I do not know whether I made myself clear, Mr. Chairman, 
but fish sticks themselves are not produced in, say, Canada. I use 
them only because they are convenient. The majority of the imports 
of groundfish are from Canada, but the fish sticks themselves are not 
brought into the United States because of <he 30-percent ad valorem 
tariff rate. 

The basic blocks of frozen fillets can be brought in and the fish sticks 
produced in the plant in the United States, providing you have the 
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working capital, because the tariff on these blocks is 17% cents for the 
first 15 percent of the average of the preceding 3 years production plus 
214 cents for the rem: ainder of production brought in. 

So that, in general, the larger companies that have survived as large 
companies with subsidiaries in Canada bring both packaged frozen 
fillets and also blocks into this country, where they are labeled and 
marketed, as one of the Congressmen mentioned this morning who had 
seen General Foods unloading the products on the Boston fish pier 
from Canada. 

Generally speaking, then, the problem is one that has grown, and 
it has multiplied and it has compounded itself and is no longer a single 
problem. It is a complex problem. Just as a diseased person often 
has secondary diseases affecting him, so the New England industry 
has secondary problems affecting it, and it all stems from not being 
able, economically, to keep up its basic economic position. So that 
there is a problem, and the Government realizes this problem, but 
just what to do about it is a matter of considerable difference of opinion, 
as you people have learned from the various witnesses. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this point ¢ 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. McKernan, what has the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries done about this ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, I wish we would have done more, Mr. Gross, 
but we have done a number of things. 

In the first place, we have worked very closely with the industry 
in developing all of the plans that they have presented both to the 
Government and to Congress. In fact, at the request of the New 
England delegation, we drew up the present legislation that is before 
you tod: Ly. 

Secondly, we have actually organized our program in New England 
and designed its entire objective toward the solution of this problem, 
and it is my opinion that our efforts so far and our present facilities 
and authorization will not be sufficient to provide the short-term bene- 
fits to this industry. 

Mr. Gross. Do you mean to say that this is your answer to that 
problem ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. This is not my answer, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. You use your words. 

Mr. McKernan. All right. We were asked by the industry to in- 
corporate certain ideas into legislative form. ‘The Secretary of the 
Interior was requested to prov ide this legislative drafting service. 

Mr. Gross. That is what I wanted to get at. Have you been able 
to convince Secretary Seaton that this industry i is in trouble in New 
England or anywhere else ? 

Mr. McKernan. Secretary Seaton is definitely convinced that this 
industry is in serious trouble. 

Mr. Gross. Has Secretary Seaton raised cain with —— over 
the situation, the Secretary of Commerce or the President or any- 
body else? I have not read about it, if he has. 

Mr. McKernan. I cannot tell you how far the Secretary has gone, 
but I can tell you this; that he, personally, has taken a very definite 
interest, because he has contacted me and has been brought up to date 
and has urged us to do everything we can, both to design our present 
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program toward help to the industry and also has agreed and gave 
us or ~ s to help them. 

Mr. Gross. If he has, he evidently has not been very successful, be- 

ause they are getting no relief through tariffs, are they ? 

Mr. McKernan. No, not enough. In fact, as the price of fillets go 
up, it is increasingly less. 

Mr. Gross. If he were, there would be no nec essity for this kind of 
legislation which sets, in my opinion, a very dangerous precedent. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

No, the efforts thus far have not been successful in solving the prob- 
lem if that is the essence of your question. 

Mr. Gross. Perhaps we ought to have the Secretary of the Interior 
or Secretary of Commerce over here and find out why somebody in 
the Cabinet of the United States is not doing something. 

That is all for the time being, Mr. C hairman. 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to answer any 
questions pertaining to the specific details of this bill. 

The CuarrmMan. You come in full support of this bill ? 

Mr. McKernan. No, the Department of Interior has no position on 
this bill at the present time. 

Mr. Zecenko. May Lask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. A witness here this morning testified that there 
was a certain limit of available harvest in the area 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The Cnarrman. And that they were harvesting just about the max- 
imum amount now. 

Mr. McKernan. This is from a very small part of the available 
fishing grounds for groundfish. I was also here when Dr. Chapman 
mentioned that this was misleading and I agree that this is a mislead- 
ing statement because traditionally our fishermen have fished off Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland off the great Newfoundland banks, one of 
the most productive fisheries in the world. 

The Cuarrman. Why did they stop ? 

Mr. McKernan. Because it became uneconomical. 

The Cuairman. How long ago did they stop? 

Mr. McKernan. In fact, they did not stop entirely, sir. There is 
still some small amount of fishing, especially when the price is good, 
and the price is occasionally good. In other words, there are still 
fluctuations in the price during different times of the year which make 
it economic for a few of the larger boats to go greater distances. 

The Cuarrman. If it was economically feasible to fish on a wider 
scope why could they not get capital to build trawlers to fish in these 
various areas ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Because it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
cost of production became so great in relation to the price they could 
get in competition with imports. 

The Cuamman. What part of the production ? 

Mr. McKernan. The cost of producing the raw product becomes 
more expe nsive as you go greater distances away from shore. 

The Cuairman. The modern trawlers, re frigerated trawlers, and 
so forth? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The CuHairMan. And it was just uneconomie ? 

Mr. McKernan. It just became uneconomic. 
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The Cuarrman. What were the principal costs ? 

Mr. McKernan. The principal costs? 

The Cuatrman. The costs that made it uneconomic. 

Mr. McKernan. Fishermen’s incomes, labor costs actually went up. 

The CuatrrmMan. That is what it hinges on, is it ? 

Mr. McKernan. Not everything; no. Insurance costs went up frem 
about 14 percent to 25 percent as has been indicated before you today. 

The CuHarrmMan. Was that due to the condition of the vessels? 

Mr. McKernan. That has been a gradual condition that has oc- 
curred over this same period of time of economic deterioration of the 
industry. 

The CuHatrmMan. How long has it been going on ? 

Mr. McKernan. About 10 years roughly, from 10 to 2 25 years. 

The CuairMan. Has this fleet been rebuilt similar to the tuna fleet 
since the war ? 

Mr. McKernan. No,they have not. This isan old fleet. 

The CuairmMan. This fleet was prewar ? 

Mr. McKernan. For the most part, I think, yes. 

The CuarrmMan. During the flush season of the war, the lush season 
after the war when they had very little competition, they did not plow 
back any profits to replace the fleet / 

Mr. McKernan. What happened was that there was very little 
time after the war until the import situation hit them very hard and 
it was unlike the tuna fishery, for example, that you have just heard 
about so very well from Dr. Chapman. The JJ: apanese really did not 
get back mto the business of importing tuna until about 1950 or 1951 

r1952. In fact, they had just been increasing in those years. 

In the case of fillets, it was almost the preceding 5 years. 

The CHarrman. Where did that come from / 

Mr. McKernan. Where did those come from? From Canada pri- 
eae: Iceland, and more recently Norway and West Germany. 

The Cuaimman. Where did Canada get the capital to get back 
into business so rapidly ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Canada has had considerable Government aid. 
For example, in Newfoundland there is great assistance and I be- 
lieve some of the people that have testified before you gentlemen have 
indicated the ae lal help that the Canadian Government has given 
her industry in providing loans and things of that nature. 

The CuarrmMan. What kind of aid is it? What are the facts and 
figures on it ? 

Mr. McKernan. In the case of Canada, there are a number of 
different direct assistance aids. There are fishing bounties, for ex- 
ample, to encourage the development of sea fisheries and the encour- 
agement of boat building. There are provisions for distribution 
of what they call bounties among fishermen and fisherman owners, 
There is aid to freezing plants. 

The Cuairman. What dothey give in the way of bounties ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, in 1953, which happens to be the one I have 
here, such bounties amounted to $160,000. 

The Cuamman. What was that for? 

Mr. McKernan. This was to encourage boat building and was 
distributed among fishermen and owners of fishing vessels on the 
Atlantic coast of Canada. 
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The CuatrmMan. That is $160,000? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. What is the next? 

Mr. McKernan. In the case of freezing plants, the Department of 
Fisheries was authorized to furnish 75 percent of the cost of construc- 
tion of freezing and cold-storage plants. 

Now, a relatively small amount of $30.000 was set aside for such 
subsidies in 1953. ‘Those happened to be the latest figures, unfortu- 
nately, that I have with me, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. You do not know of anything on 1956 over 1957 ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Not with me, but I would be glad to try and find 
that information and make it available to the committee, if you would 
care to have it. 

The Cuarrman. I think we ought to have something here to show 
that. 

Mr. McKernan. I would be pleased to bring these up to date. There 
isan adjustment of fishermen’s income. 

The CHairMan. What do you mean by adjustment of income ? 

Mr. McKernan. The Fisheries Price Support Board has the power 
to purchase fish for the purpose of leveling off price variations, sharp 
price variations, and to give subsidies to those fishermen who are forced 
to sell below a minimum price which is considered fair by the Board. 

During 1953, the expenditures were $80,000 for the administration 
of the Board and $89,000 for coverage of losses, a total of $170,000. 

The CuHairmMan. It cost them as much to operate the Board as they 
gave. 

Let me see if I got you right. It cost as much to operate the Board 
as they gave out. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. I do not know what else this particular 
Board did, Mr. Chairman. They may have some other functions. 

My notes before me simply indicate that the total cost that year 
was $170,000 and that $80,000, as you say, was for the administration. 
They may have had other functions besides this. 

The Cuarman. I do not see yet where they have any great amount 
of money. . 

Mr. McKernan. There are some other things now, bait service. 
The Canadian Government spent $342,000 furnishing bait to New- 
foundland fishermen alone, just that one segment of their industry. 

The CHatrMan. You mean that they gave the bait to them ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, they give the bait to them, I believe, at a low- 
ered cost. 

There are indirect assistance. There are exemptions from duties of 
certain commodities that the industry needs, such as cottonseed oil, 
peanut oil, olive oil, and certain fish hooks and lines and cord: ige and 
certain materials used for repairing their gear. Those are indirect 
aids. 

There is fisheries mspection and there was a budget provided of 
$1 million for this free service that we are actually charging for. It 
is the same kind of service that we are charging for at the present tiie. 
In other words, it is part of our cost. 

I do not have it listed here but if I am not incorrect, there are 
such matters as salt given or given very cheaply to the fishermen for 
preserving their fish ‘and in some countries ice is provided and things 
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like that, those items which perhaps might bring in a better quality 
fish and make them more available. 

One of the witnesses this morning, Mr. Solomon Sandler, I think, 
put it that the fisheries loan fund had bailed out Gloucester. We con- 
sider this to be the most distressed fishing industry in the United 
States. It has helped. The fisheries loan fund benefited directly this 
particular community. 

Mr. Zincke. The testimony here is practically word for word the 
testimony offered in support of the loan bill so that the bailing out 
certainly has not proved to be very effective, has it ? 

Mr. McKernan. The fisheries loan fund, in my opinion, has been 
a stopgap measure which has very definitely kept a large segment of 
the New England fishing fleet at sea where otherwise they would have 
not been at sea. It has not been a final answer to their problem, I 
certainly admit. 

Mr. Zincxe. If $10 million could not do it, how can $42 million 
do it? 

Mr. McKernan. Of course, it is a different kind of aid in the case 
of the New England fisheries bills. There again I want to repeat 
that Interior has not supported this particular New England legis- 
lation but | happen to be aware of the gener: al arguments the New 
England people in their claims for this bill and they believe that this 
kind of a bill does two things. 

In the first place, it puts in capital directly to a greater extent than 
the small portion of the $10 million loan fund has. 

In New England, and I am taking this from memory, $2 million 
out of the $6 million that have been allotted out of the fishery loan 
fund have gone to New England. 

This particular bill, of course, does provide for direct assistance so 
that I believe that their feeling is that the fisheries loan fund has 
helped but it has not been the answer. 

Mr. Zincxe. The first question is, Why have you not allocated the 
other $4 million someplace / 

Mr. McKernan. Well, we are, just as rapidly as we can process 
the loan applications. We have applications now for I think about 
$15 million and we have approved applications for very close to the 
$10 million. It is a matter of completing these particular processed 
ap plications for various regions for, of course, the fishery loan fund 

applies to the fishing industry throughout the United States. It is 
being allocated on the basis of applications by fishing fleets from 
as far away as Hawaii as well as Alaska and New England and others. 

Mr. Zinckr. On what basis are you making those allocations? Is it 
geographical 4 

Mr. McKernan. No, we have a set of criteria, which, again, I would 
be pleased to supply the committee, that are based on need. 

Mr. Zincke. You just stated that the New England fishermen by 
all odds have this greatest need. 

Mr. McKernan. That is right, and they have also the greatest 
amount of loans. 

Mr. Zincxe. In proportion to what ? 

Mr. McKernan. In proportion to the total number of loans that we 
have granted, the New England industry has been allotted the largest 
amount so far on the basis of need and on the basis of applications 
and justification according to the criteria that we have set down. 
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Mr. Zrxcxe. Do you mean that the applications have not justified 
more than $2 million worth of loans up there ? 

Mr. McKernan. I cannot tell you right offhand how many are 
pending, Mr. Zincke. In some instances we have turned down New 
England loans because the present loan fund, while it is not as strict 
as banks require, still is designed to be paid back. Our rate of losses 
in the loan fund so far have been very low and in the New England 
area we have turned down many loans when it looked like there was 
no possibility of repayment, that is where the boat was too old or 
the engine was too old or for one reason or another, under the present 
conditions of the fishery, it looked as though they could not repay 


the loan, and we have turned them down. 
I shall be glad to bring this up to date and supply the committee 


with this information. 
The CuarrmMan. I wish you would do that. 
We will put it in the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: At the hearings on H. R. 10529 held by your committee 
on June 10, you requested that we furnish up-to-date information covering sub- 
sidies paid to the fishing industry in Canada. Such information is contained 
in table 1, attached. 

I would like to emphasize that the subsidies listed in that table are direct 
subsidies to the fishing industry. The federal and provincial ‘governments 
in Canada also furnish other aids such as loans for financing vessel and plant 
construction, remission of or exemption from import ‘taxes on certain items used 
by fishermen, etc. While such activities are not direct aids, they provide eco- 
nomic help to the Canadian fishing industry. For example, the total net amount 
loaned to vessel operators by the Fishermen’s Loan Board of Nova Scotia, to 
February 28, 1956, was $2,360,402. The amount written off from this total was 
$42,473. Obviously such aid cannot be counted as a direct gift to the fishing 
industry since most of the moneys are repaid. In addition, for purposes of 
comparison it should be remembered that the United States also has its fisheries 
Joan fund, and our Federal Government, and many of the States also remit or 
exempt taxes on gasoline and fuel oil used by commercial fishing vessel oper- 
ators. 

I would like also to call your attention to a very interesting type of subsidy 
program used by Iceland. It is a multiple exchange rate system which has been 
revised and extended from time to time. On May 29, 1958, the Export Fund 
Act was enacted which provides that the export fund shall pay premiums on 
the free-on-board value of exported products produced after May 14, 1958, as 
follows: 

(a) On all fish and fish products except herring products, 80 percent. 

(b) On the products of herring caught during the summer off the north 
and east coasts, 55 percent. 

(c) On the products of other herring (Faxa Bay herring and small her- 
ring) and capelin, 70 percent. 

It should be noted that import surcharges must be paid on imports of nets, 
fuel oil, and other items used by Icelandic fishermen in prosecuting their in- 
dustry. However, the foreign-exchange premiums far exceed these surcharges. 
Thus the net effect of the operations of the export fund is to assist fish pro- 
ducers in effectively competing in our domestic markets. 

Counsel for your committee also requested that we furnish for the record, 
data on amounts spent by this Department on commercial fishery research and 
services and data on similar expenditures made by Canada. Table 2 attached, 
gives recent data on this subject. 
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In making the comparison of the expenditures shown in both tables, the 
significant thing to be kept in mind, of course, is the relative size of the United 
States and Canadian fisheries. The annual catch of fish and shellfish in the 
United States in recent years has been about 4.5 to 5 billion pounds, or roughly 
2.5 times the Canadian annual production of about 2 billion pounds. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. ANDERSON, 
Assistant Director. 


TABLE 1.—Canadian program of direct assistance to fishermen, fiscal years 
1955-56 to 1957-58 * 


{In Canadian dollars] 





Expendi- Estimates 
Item tures, all Ni Eee 
1955-56 
1956-57 2 1957-58 
wil Staeeetiaeltas 
Fishing bounty 159, 365 160, 000 160, 000 
Fishermen’s indemnity plan | 
Administrative expenses 181, 558 205, 240 202, 200 
{mount to recoup lobster trap indemnity 3) 57, 680 30, 000 
Loss on vessel indemnity (3) (3) 51, 000 
Newfoun lland bait service | 4165, 042 4 193, 800 5 442, 100 
Assistance in construction of bait freezing and storage facilities 30, 000 
Fisheries prices support act: Administrative expenses ‘ 61, 795 64, 360 
Assistance to the producers of salt fish 487, 940 550, 000 
Vessel construction assistance (draggers and long-liners 265, 488 350, 000 
Total 1,321,188 | 1,611,460 | 1,879, 660 


This table does not cover activities financed by Provincial governments. 
Actual expenditures for part of year plus estimated expenditures for balance of year. 
Not available 
* Net cost of operations; equals total expenditures less revenue. 
Estimate of total cost; estimate of revenue not av ible 
® Actual expenditures. Authorization legislation allows up to $25,000,000 to be spent under this act. 





Source: Compiled by United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of United States commercial fisheries budget for research 
and services with that of Canada, fiscal year 1957-58 


} 
Amount 
nited States, item ite a ee Canada, item 
United States} Canadian 
dollars dollars | 


Biological research 5, 895, 000 |) 
- = ' 
rechnology ‘ 1,007,000 |> 3,098,000 | Fisheries Research Board. 
Exploratory fishing ae 967. 000 | 
Economics 260, 000 ee | 
Market News Servic: 144. 000 | 277, 800 | Markets and economics. 
Market develooment 571, 000 || 995, 000 | Industriel development.! 
net he I cant awh 65, 500 | Consumer branch. 
otal 9, 644, 000 4, 436, 300 
Additional services: 
1, 297. 000 Inspection branch. 
3, 516, 700 Protection branch. 
i total 9, 644, 000 9, 250, 000 
Includes $70,000 supplementary estimate, 
Source: Compiled by United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Zincke wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. Zincxe. Mr. McKernan, at the same time that you supply those 
figures, could you supply the corresponding American figures for serv- 
ices rendered to fishermen ? 

[ had in mind the marketing reports, your advertising campaigns 
and the various other things that are done in connection with fishing 
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services so that we have a comparison between the amount spent by 
Canada for the fishermen and the amount spent by the United States 
in that form. 

Mr. McKernan. I presume the best form would be on a basis of 
cost per fisherman or cost per pound of fish produced. 

Mr. Zinckr. You may do it in any way you choose, sir. 

Mr. McKernan. This might take a little time but we will be pleased 
to do that. 

Mr. Zrncxe. I also detect a certain similarity between the testi- 
mony here today and previously and the testimony offered in support 
of the fisheries loan bill. 

Today you said that the problem was to secure capital for the New 
England fisheries. 

Now, in what respect has the fisheries loan bill failed to do just that 
thing? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, we have about 85 loans in New England at 
the present time. We have loaned more money under the fisheries 
Joan funds to New England vessels than to any other segment of the 
industry. 

Mr. Zincke. Then the problem is not solely one of lack of capital 
in the ordinary sense of the use of the word “capital.” It is just a 
question of a need for unlimited free grants to reestablish this indus- 
try. Isthat what you are saying? 

Mr. McKernan. No, sir; Iam not. I think it is a matter of a lack 
of working capital, which is one of the basic problems that the indus. 
try in New England faces today. 

Mr. Zincxe. Your loan fund was designed to provide working 
capital, was it not ? 

Mr. McKernan. But only to a very limited extent. 

Mr. Zincke. Limited to $10 million ? 

Mr. McKernan. Limited to $10 million and limited to the entire 
United States. Congress set up a restricted loan program which has 
been interpreted by the Department of Interior to mean that this 
pi wticular loan fund should have a good chance of repayment. There- 
fore, it has not been a particularly loose loan fund. That is, it has not 
been soft enough to help many fishermen and boatowners in New Eng 
land, because they were rejected. There was not enough chance of 
repayment to take the chance on giving them a loan. 

Mr. Zincxr. That comes back to my statement that what they need 
are grants, and not loans. 

Mr. McKernan. That isright. They need grants, and not loans. 

Mr. Zrncke. In other words, you are setting them up in business 
from the start. Do they not have any security? Would they not 
have any security if you set them up for a loan? If someone were 
building a boat, for example, would not his boat. be security’ Does 
he have to havea gift in order to go into business ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. At the present time, the banks are not willing to 
grant loans on the security that is available. 

Mr. Zinckn. Iam coming back to your bank, the $10 million, 

Mr. McKernan. In many instances, there is not enough security 
for us to grant loans under the present criteria that are set forth. 
That is correct. 


~ 
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Mr. Zincke. I have one more question. The committee requested 
a report from your Department on February 10, 1958. Can you tell 
me the present status of that report in your Department ? 

Mr. McKernan. No, not exactly. I cannot. There has been a 
great deal of study, a great deal of discussion, a great deal of argu- 
ment concerning this report, and almost daily I know that the Secre- 
tary has made great efforts to attempt to reconcile not only the views 
of our own Department but the views of other departments and get out 
a report. 

Mr. Zincke. Your own Department has not even completed its 
report; isthat right ? 

Mr. McKernan. Remember that before our Department can bring 
you a report it must be approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Zinckxr. Has it even been prepared by your Department and 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget for approval? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Zincxe. When did that happen? 

Mr. McKernan. I cannot tell you the exact day, but this was some 
time ago. 

Mr. Zincke. Do you know what month ? 

Mr. McKernan. I suspect in April or May. 

Mr. Zincke. And it took from February 10 to sometime in April 
or May for your Department to get a report over to the Bureau of the 

sudget ; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. 

Mr. Zincxe. That is all I have. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what makes it this difficult. Mr. Bates and 
others have been anxious to hold hearings on this bill, but, if we cannot 
get a report from the principal Department that is affected here, then 
we are at a loss to know just how to steer our course. I do not know 
what we will do with this. There is not much we can do with this 
until we get some official position. 

Mr. Tollefson ¢ 

Mr. Totierson. As you have indicated, this problem in New Eng- 
land is not a recent one. 

‘A subcommittee of this committee held very extensive hearings in 
1949 in the entire New England area. Fishermen were down here, 
including the officials of Gloucester. At that time, it was pointed out 
that the problem stemmed from the imports of foreign fishery prod- 
ucts which could undersell the American product. 

Basic ally, that is what hes at the bottom of the present problem. 
We talk about capital and insurance and all the other things, but, 
basically, their problem stems from the fact that the foreign producer 
can produce cheaper than our own fishermen because of cheaper labor 
costs: 1s that it ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Touterson. So that, when you are talking about capital or in- 
surance, you are just talking about an attendant problem. In 1949, 
when they could not compete, it was understandable that the New 
England fisherman, instead of setting aside a stated amount of money 
for depreciation purposes, did not have the money to do it and, there- 
fore, his boat deteriorated. He was not laying aside money to replace 
or repair it simply because he was trying to sell his product in competi- 
tion with the foreign producer. 
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Even if you capitalized the New England producer one way or an- 
other, that would not solve his problem. We would still have to 
compete with a foreign product, and we cannot do it. 

Is there any way at all that the domestic producer could compete 
with the foreign producer without some kind of assistance, without 
a tariff or something of that sort, or without quotas? We cannot pro- 
duce fish as cheap as the Canadians can or the Icelandic or Norwegian 
people can. 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Tollefson, pertaining to that particular sub- 
ject and, again, simply from my own observation of this bill, it seems 
to me the New England people claim that this bill has some features 
that might help that particular situation to get more competitive be- 
cause it does provide for a compulsory upgrading of the product. In 
other words, in order to qualify for these incentive payments you must 
simply upgrade the fleet as well as the processing plants. What does 
this do? This actually means that the product, from the moment it 
is caught until the moment it is put on the American housewife’s table, 
is a better product. What does that do? It seems to me that what 
that does is that it does not really take away from the importer’s mar- 
ket, and I generally think that there are two effects that this bill might 
have on imported fillets. It might reduce the amount of imported 
fillets, but then again it simply might increase the total consumption 
of groundfish fillets in the United States. If it did the latter, then 
it might leave the proportionate share of fillets exactly as it is today, 
but still increase the consumption of American-produced fillets. 

In that case, without harming the imported fillets at all and with- 
out affecting the price to the housewife, such an upgrading of the 
final product might have the effect of simply increasing the consump- 
tion of American fisheries products. 

Mr. Totiterson. Well, I would hope that that would be the case, 
but the fact remains that when I first came to Congress, the per-capita 
consumption of fish was 11 pounds per year per person, and it is still 
that. 

You talked about the uneconomic operation. I am sure you did 
not mean it exactly as it sounded. 

You said that it was uneconomic for the American fisherman to go 
great distances and bring his fish back. What you really mean, if | 
understand the picture, is that no matter how economic his operation 
is, When he finally gets his fish back to the United States, he has to 
sel] it at a price that. will compete with the foreign product. Is that 
not it ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

On this matter of these great fisheries resources of the Grand Banks 
areas, there are nations coming clear over from Europe to harvest 
those. 

Mr. Totierson. The Portuguese come there every year, do they 
not ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes: and, in fact, the Russians are there with 
brand-new trawlers today, if my information is correct, and they are 
fishing those stocks of groundfish. 

The same stocks of groundfish that we are talking about here are 
being fished by 12 countries, and they are fishing where we used to 
fish and which we fish on in a minor way today because, as you point 
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out, it is not economic for our fishermen to bring those fish back and 
put them in competition with lower cost. produced products. 

The Cratrman. If you set the people up in fishing and did not 
change the economic position, in a few years they would be right 
back there. They would have to live on the capital with which you 
set them up? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The Cramrman. I am asking you that. I do not want to take Mr. 
Tollefson’s time but you did not answer that part of his question. 

Mr. McKernan. The idea is that if our people could actually bring 
in the very latest kind of trawlers—for example, with freezing equip- 
ment aboard and during the fluctuation of American production, we 
could freeze these fish and we could level out our own production of 
fish—this would actually decrease the cost of production. 

If we could upgrade our vessels, it would decrease the cost of in- 
surance. 

If we could put a better product on the market, we could actually 
sell better in competition with the foreign products and perhaps in- 
crease the consumption of the fish. 

For example, right now, most of our fillets are produced by hand. 
If we could bring in the latest fillet machines and use these economi- 
cally, the cost of the American production of fillets would fall. 

The Cuatrman. Did I understand that some foreign operator has 
a more perfected means of handling the fish than we have? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; the Germans have a better fillet machine. 

The Cuatrman. I just cannot understand when the testimony here 
was that the reason we were importing them was that we needed more 
fish. There are freezing plants everywhere today. If there are 
available fish to be put in freezer plants, private industry will put 
freezer plants in, will they not ? 

Mr. McKernan. If they can make a profit, they will. If they can- 
not make a profit, of course, they would not. 

Mr. Zetenxo. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question ? 

The CuHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Tollefson has the floor. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. Lamsorry. Do you yield? 

Mr. Totierson. I yield. 

Mr. ZeLtENKO. You said before that your Department had sub 
mitted a report to the Bureau of the Budget and that you had not got 
their advice on it yet. 

What is the position of your Department? Did you in your re- 
port to the Bureau of the Budget take a position? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, I am actually not authorized to state what 
position the Department of Interior took. 

Mr. ZeLenkKo. Is it a secret? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, I take it that it is, Mr. Zelenko. 

Mr. ZeLenko. Is it a top secret, a military secret? I do not ask 
that in a jocular vein. 

Mr. McKernan. I am sure it is not. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. I have heard your testimony and it is very informa- 
tive but it is not instructive. What I mean is that you come here as 
a representative of the Department. You say the Department has no 
position. Apparently they have a position but it is secret until the 
Bureau of the Budget can report back. 
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The Cuarrman. That is customary. They have to submit it to the 
Budget and get Budget approval to rele: ase it. 

Mr. ZeLenxo. I am not saying there is anything against it, but I 
urge that I cannot know how we can be helped as you indic ated if 
the Department itself cannot give us a position at this time. 

The Cuarrman. The witness said at the beginning that he was not 
prepared to give the Department’s position on the bill. 

Mr. To.uerson. I have another question or two that I want to ask. 

This morning, one of the witnesses was not certain whether the 
Tariff Commission recommended a quota on fillet imports. Do you 
recall ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. In the first favorable decision they did and in the 
last one they did not. 

Mr. Totierson. The first favorable one was in 1954. They recom- 
mended a quota that time. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. In the last 1956 action they did not. They 
recommended only an increase in duty in that last one. 

Mr. Totiterson. That is kind of in line with the thinking of the 
Ways and Means Committee. The Ways and Means Committee at 
the present time is opposed to quotas but might give consideration 
totariffs. 

I wanted the record clear on this point. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr, Allen? 

Mr. Atuen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McKernan, I think it has been testified that the Canadian out- 
put of fish comes to the United States in the most part; that is, the 
Newfoundland east-coast production comes to the United States. 

Mr. McKernan. I do not think I understood the question, Mr. 
Allen. 

Mr. Auten. I think it has been testified that the greater percentage 
of the fishery production of eastern Canada is marketed in the United 
States. 

Mr. McKernan. | am not sure what percentage of the total pro- 
duction of Canada comes to the United States, but I know that our 
figures show that great qui intities of pac ‘kaged frozen fillets do come 
from the Atlantic coast Provinces of Canada. 

Mr. Auuen. I think it was testified here that in 1949 that that pro- 
duction came from shoreside labor which may have been in some part 
Indian and working at a dollar and a half a day or some figure like 
that. Of that I am not sure, but would the fact that Canada has 
offered incentives and subsidies and other benefits in some amounts 
indicate that Canada is subsidizing its own industry to put it in a 
position to compete on an equal basis with Iceland and other foreign 
nations from which we are importing / 

Mr. McKernan. That might be one interpretation of the reason 
for them doing this. It is also true that the eastern provinces, the 
Atlantic Provinces of Canada, are very dependent upon fisheries. 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland and New Brunswick are fishing Prov- 
inces. The welfare of those communities does depend very heavily 
upon fisheries so that in order to keep them healthy, I am sure the 
Canadian Government does everything it can in order to keep a 
healthy atmosphere for their fisheries. 
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Mr. Aten. It seemed to me from the testimony here today, if the 
Canadian produce were competitive with any foreign competition, 
the Canadian Government would not have to do anything to keep the 
Canadian industry happy. 

In view of the fact that we are importing from Canada and others, 
the subsidy they pay puts them in the position to export where the 
subsidy that we might pay would be to prevent imports. 

Mr. McKernan. Either to prevent imports or to actually increase 
total production. It possibly would do as you say. 

Mr. Auten. | have just a hypothetical question. 

Presume a case where there would be no imports whether by em- 
bargo of foreign imports or by a tariff so high that imports could 
not come in economically. Are our methods of fishing in New England 
of such a nature that the New England fisherman, if he had no foreign 
competition, could maintain an American standard of livi ing by fishing 
at sea under his present methods, or would the payment of the Ameri- 
can wage to a fisherman have the effect of pricing the American prod- 
uct out of the market in competition, say, with other fishery products 
or with meat or other foods ? 

Mr. McKernan. I do not think there is any question about it. If 
there were no imports the American fishermen from New England 
would be competitive and would have modern equipment and boats 
and would be able to compete successfully with competing products. 
To go a little further, because I thought you were developing the 
idea as to whether or not we could supply our market at the present 
time, we could not. 

I, for one, anyway, would certainly be against anything that would 
keep out imports of foreign fillets, but we have great bottomfish 
resources both in the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, great untapped re- 
sources especially off the coast of Alaska, a region with which I am 
very familiar, so that in time with a healthy atmosphere for develop- 
ment, we could certainly expand the production of our own ground- 
fish fillets on both coasts. 

Mr. Auien. I will put the question in sort of the opposite way. 
Suppose our groundfish fisheries were fully equipped with the most 
modern equipment, fully financed and in an operating condition at 
the moment. Would the admission of the imports in unlimited quanti- 
ties virtually without tariff make them noncompetitive / 

Mr. McKernan. If our industry, both the producers as well as the 
processors, were fully up to date and had the most modern equipment, 
under those conditions would our industry be competitive with im- 
ports? I think they would be very close to being competitive with 
imports under those conditions. 

Mr. Atien. Does that mean that under any circumstances there 
needs to be some protective tariff or protective device to limit the 
competition ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. Of course, there is a tariff now, small though 
it may be, and I would be hopeful and maybe too optimistic since 
I must confess that my experience does not qualify me to make such 
positive statements, but I think that if the industry had the modern 
equipment, both at sea and on the shore plants, that we could do a 
pretty good job of competing even under present tariff conditions. 
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Mr. Auten. Would the modernization of your equipment lessen 
the manpower required to produce a unit of fish to the point that 
there would be fewer fishermen employed and fewer people in the 
shoreside production ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. I think what would happen is that there would be 
fewer per unit of fishing gear but there would be more total units of 
fishing gear so that there would not be a decrease in the number of 
people employed but either some sort of a balance or an increase. 

Mr. Atten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Pelly? 

Mr. Pexxy. I have just one brief question. I know that you have 
dealt rather closely with the State Department officials on the fisheries 
problem. Out of your experience, do you believe that it is possible 
through treaties or unilateral action of that kind to solve these fishing 
problems or do you have to go on and try to raise tariffs and have 
compensatory legislation and subsidies, and so forth, to preserve an 
industry ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Speaking just for myself now, it seems to me that 
we are in the worst situation right at the present time. The standard 
of living and the cost of production is increasing in nations which are 
competitive with us in fishing. I do not know about agriculture or 
other business areas, but I do know that costs of production are in- 
creasing in Japan and increasing generally in Iceland and Canada 
and other countries. I do not know when this peak will be over and 
we will become more competitive nationally, but it seems to me that 
we are in the worst possible condition right at the present time. 

I am even more familiar with the situation in Japan than in Ice- 
land. In Japan, they are having a very difficult time to catch tuna 
themselves at the present time, and in 10 years or maybe 20 years or 
maybe longer than that, I do not claim to be a prophet, but their costs 
of production are going to come up to a point where we are going to be 
more competitive to them. 

It seems to me that during this particular critical period we must, 
and I think for the national interest, protect our industry. 

Before leaving, Mr. Chairman, because it is a subject that you have 
questioned about and been most interested in, I would like to comment 
on this matter of what effect those frozen fillets both domestic and 
foreign have on other fisheries including your fisheries in your area, 
because when you spoke of them I immediately thought of the gulf 
and south Atlantic. I want to make this observation: that one of th 
problems facing the producer today is the matter of the red snapper 
fishery in the gulf and south Atlantic, your area. This is a very deli- 
cious fish. It produces a high class fillet and high class table fish. 
Of course, the frozen fillets coming in on the markets down there bring 
a pressure against the red snapper ‘industr y. 

The single handline industry that has been traditional in the red 
snapper fishery in the gulf and south Atlantic is now going out - 
those people are seeking more effective means of catching this fish i 
order to meet the competition for this particular white meated fish. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Gross / 

Mr. Gross. Are you not a little bit optimistic? Do you mean that 
costs are not going up in the country, too, in the 20- year per iod you 
are t: king about ? 
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Mr. McKernan. I think costs are going up, Mr. Gross, and I cer- 
tainly admit I am out of my field, but I have a feeling just from my 
knowledge of foreign fisheries, and this is not even as great as it should 
be perhaps, that the costs are going up faster in the foreign countries 
than in our own country. 

Mr. Gross. They have a lot of catching up to do in Japan. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. It will be a long time and by that time I imagine, if 
some people have their way, we will have what they are pleased to call 
the independent, interdependent one world, if they have their way. 

The CuarrMan. That will conclude the hearings on this bill for 
the afternoon, and I will say for the committee that the House is 
meeting tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock so that we will have to do 
away with the scheduled executive sessions that we were going to have 
tomorrow morning. That will throw us further behind in our work. 

We will take this bill up again whenever we receive a report from 
the Interior Department. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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